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EDITOR’S FOREWORD 


continually analyzed the pertinent administrative experiences of 
other teadiers and administrators, and they have follo^ved the in- 
creasingly extensive literature in this field. They have combined to 
conduct and to giudc research projects in organization and adminis- 
tration and have incorporated the results of these studies into the first, 
the second, and now the third edition of this text The fruits of these 
studies and experiences have been so abundant that the authors 
have felt impelled to rewrite large sections of the book in each of 
the last two editions. Almost half of this third edition has been 
completely rc\dsed. 

The bibliography has been very carefully selected and classified 
by chapters so that the teacher may readily extend the course to any 
desired degree or find addidonal information where desired without 
extensive reading of books and articles not germane to the subject. 

The result of this combmadon of experience, utilizadon of job 
analj-ses, and research is an eminently practieal book, planned and 
written to ansiver the quesdons and to solve the problems of organisa- 
tion and ad minis tradon encountered by the teacher of health and 
physical educadon, as well as to serve as a basis for more complete 
class invesdgadons and discussions. 


Cradles H. McCloy 



PREFACE 


This book consider? the goal of physical education to be primarily 
education rather than health or e*crrfsc in themselves. Education in 
this sense includes education for fitness, for skllb, as well as educa* 
tion for knoivledges and for the development of qualities of per« 
sonality and character. Altliough the authors believe that health 
education may be efiictcncly administered by the physical education 
department, they recognize that in some situations other depart* 
ments may be better equipped to direct this work. The administra- 
tion of health education ivill, of course, vary according to the size 
and organization of the particular school. For example, one university 
may have a medical school with a very active department of hygiene 
and public health directing the health education program. A high 
school or small college may have a department of home economics 
which because of its acti%'ity in the area of nutrition assumes major 
responsibility for health education. Other schools will have no de- 
partment other tljan that of physical education giving attention to 
health education. 

In planning Uie book, the author?’ first task was to dbeover the 
basic problems in the organization and administratian of physical 
eduoidon. These were ascertaioed by a study of physical education 
in the past and an ofiscrvatibn of presenc ftentA, (OgefAcr wrcA ^ 
analyses of physical education books and magazines and professional 
curricula in physical education. The next step was to provide m- 
formation on the topics suggested by these analyses as most signifi- 
cant, This method of approach has resulted, wc hope, in a balanced 
text, vrilh no important phases of organization and administration 
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overlooked or iinderemphanzed and no undue space devoted to the 
authors’ particular hobbies or interests. 

This book protudes for discussion and consideration of the per- 
tinent problems faring the administrator today. It is v.Titten not only 
as a text for class work but also for the teacher in charge of acthities, 
for the administrator of physical education, and for the general 
administrator As*ho might desire additional information concerning 
rignificance of physical education in the educational scheme. 
Each author has ^%•ritten on those topics for which his training and 
research and his experience as teacher in elementary school, high 
^ool. allege, and university have prot-ided the most adequate 

mlOTmattnn ’ 


An attempt been made to write largely from personal eaperi- 
cna and research and to avoid, to any marlced degree, stunmarSmg 
or prodding abstracts in support of victvpomts presented. 
SheTLn '“•J^bnity of the text 

differ radiollv f that the resulting conclusions would 

dife ,adt,^y fona authoriutive opinion in the field. 
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The Place of Physical Education 
in Education 
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In ftstabibhing Uic pwition of physical education in the pattern of 
general education it is important to present in brief the role of 
physical education in the past, and to indicate in what way the 
purposes of phpical education are in accord with, or contribute to, 
the goals of education. This will be done in the light of the present 
day philosophy of physical cducau'on as it is reflected in modem 
courses of study, in die significant writings in the field, and in the 
' needs of physical education in our society. 

Hsatorlcal Backgronod. Prom a brief review of the evidence of 
the past we shall see that the amount and type of physical education 
practiced by a people reflects its philosophy and frequently reveals 
the dominant purpose of the state. 

Some people- of the past who believed in subjugating the body 
as a means of elevating the soul discouraged enjoyable physical 
activity and, as a result, did very little toward developing a physical 
education program. However, the Egy'ptians, Babylonians, and 
Hebrews, with a higher regard for the physical, encouraged and 
engaged in numerous sports and, consequently, developed more 
extensive physical education programs. 

Persia, under Cyrus, a dominant leader, revoited from Media 
about 558 b.c. Cyrus had a philosophy of conquest and a major 
purpose that physical education could serve. He needed soldiers 
tvho could fight ivell and who could take care of themselves on the 
march. Consequently, he took young boys at about the age of six 
and trained them in discipline, running, jumping, javelin throwing, 
moimUng, riding, and other skilb that wxjuld build more efficient 
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fighting men. To test and develop hU Uoops, Cyrus held long hunU 
which were severe ordeals. Extended marches, httle food, and 
meager protection from the elements characterized this phase ol 
traimng. The cducaUon of boys stressed primarily the physical and 
moral aspects— those moral aspects that tvould make for better 
fighters. Since the girls were not needed as soldiers, their education 
lis neglected. About tivo centuries later, a philosophy of c^e 
coupled with corrupt practices led to a neglect of rigorous training 
and to a disr^ard for ph^rical efficiency. This undermined the 
strength of Persia and, as a result, Alexander conquered her tvith 


ease. • _ 

The Spartans, someivhat after the time of Cyrus, had a philosophy • 
and purpose similar to that of the Persians and developed the 
same tj’pc of physical education. The boys were taken by the 
slate at about the age of seven, housed in barracks, and trained 
in those altitudes and forms of physical activity that made for 
stoic, rugged soldiers. Jumping, running, wrestling, throwing 
W’cighls, and mimic dances of warfare were among the important 
physical activities. To provide more surely for strong fighting^ 
men, the weak and poorly formed babies were exposed to die, 
Spartan girls were trained physically so that they would become 
better mothers. 

Athens had military needs comparable to those of Sparta and 
Penia, but had a somewhat different philosophy. Learning, beauty, 
and grace loomed larger in the picture of Athenian life; less rigor 
and more freedom was the standard for men. The physical educa- 
tion of women was given very Htde conrideration. The physical 
actirides were practically the same as those of Sparta, but additional 
aspects of performance w’crc stressed. Beauty, grace, and sportsman- 
ship were added to speed, courage, strength, and skill. This phi- 
losophy spread and made itself felt during Greek control of the 
Panhcllcnic games, the most noted of which were the Olympic 
games. 

I>uring the gnnvih and rise of Rome as a world power hard work 
and ph^rical exercise that prepared the youth for war were dictated 
by a philosophy of conquest. At the crest of its power, and especially 
during its d^inc, Rome was aflame with a desire to sec blood. The 
ph>-sical activities of its great arenas reflected thU desire. Dangerous 
ch.'inot races, gladiatorial contests, beast baiting, miniature battles, 
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extremely rough Hghting, and bnjial ball games marted this epoch 
of Roman life. 

The Dark Ages, wth the revival of asceticism, produced a general 
lack of interest in physical activity. Centuries later John, of Germany, 
used physical activity and its accompanying attitudes to build to- 
ward the great German goal of defeating France. Ling, of Sweden, 
saw in formal physical dnll a means of improving the efficiency of 
the Swedish army. This ftar of neighbors and the desire for con- 
quest have been responsible for certain types of physical education 
down through the ages. Even England, \vith her island seclusion 
and the resulting protection which permitted more athletic games 
and less mass drill, outlasved golf at one time because it interfered 
with archery practice. 

The Puritans and other early settlers in America, ivho had a great 
deal of work to do, frowned upon those types of play that did not 
consist of some •vs'ork form. Wood-chopping contests, com-huskiiig 
contests, and rifle matches were popular. More recently, however, 
increased leisure, greater freedom of thought, and a philosophy of 
success have led to a variety of vigorous, competitive games in the 
United States not modeled after work forms. The depression, with 
its enforced leisure for mUlions, stimubted recreational center activi- 
ties. Tlie military draft figures for World War I disclosed numerous 
ph)-sical defects, and as a result many states enacted compulsory 
physical education laws. Although the intention 'vas good, there 
is not much that additional physical education laws and activity 
courses can do to reduce defects of the type that cause draft rejection. 
Draft figures from World War II support this point. 

We see, then, that the philosophy of a people, which is always 
formulated in part by its needs, determines both the form and the 
amount of its physical activity. Hence, it is important that we con- 
sider the organization and administration of those forms of physical 
activity that are in harmony with our present philosophy, for those 
are the forms with which we shall haw to deal. Certain actiritics, 
formerly discouraged, are noiv important units in our physical edu- 
cation programs; others, once of major significance, arc now of only 
minor concern. We must follow our educational philosophy, which 
is influenced considerably in its aR>b'cation by public opinion. 

With What Are Organization and Admintsfration CJon- 
cerned? Sound organization and administration arc concerned ^vI^h 
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setting up or planning the total piirpO!Cs and activities of the depart- 
ment or unit and carrying these out to the end that all imjwrtant 
aspects involved arc accomplished. Organization includes setting up 
the cn'cr-all pattern or plan, whereas administration deals with putting 
it into operation and tcepmg it functioning. 

In the phj-sical education department the major phases with 
which organization and administration deal are over-all policies, 
faciUdes and equipment, human relations, budgeting and finance, 
staff selection, programs of ph^^ical and academic activities, details 
of and team management, publicity, student problems, and 
aims and objectives. These and additional asjiects svill be considered 
in subsequent chapters. It is desirable that the student at this stage 
realize tiiat a course in organization and administration is a stim- 
mary type of course which touches upon and rc-emphasizes many 
phases of the program which have gone before and which ties to- 
gether the entire offering in the field of ph>-s:cal education to give 
an os’crview of the whole departmental offering. In the whole process 
should be dcs'doped the viewpoint that the administrator who would 
accomplish his purposes best must act wisely, be friendly, strive 
to kcq) a ssoci ates happy (both staff members and others with whom 
he deals), mahe decisions, be reliable and honest, have a good general 
understanding of the entire unit involved, and be vrilling to accept 
Tfsponsibility. 

Tbe Present Oatloot. These arc some of the outstanding el emen ts 
in our philosophy that point to the wisdom of dealing with the 
organization and administration of certain phases of phj'sical educa- 
tion, along with some of the topics they indicate as worthy of con- 
sideration: 
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ficabon standards for faculty 
members. 

5. Increased iofercst ia fJie teach, 
ing of health. 

6. Greater national and local em- 
phasis on prowding tnoie and 
better school facUiUcs. 

7. A marked interest in intcr- 
- school athletics. 

8. More enthusiasm for athletics 
for oil, 

9. A conviction that we roust 
learn to do by doing, to lead 
by leading. 

10. Tendency to check more care- 10. Budget making and finance, 
fully on school expenditures. 

JI. Greater concern about secur- Jl. Purchase and care of cquip- 
ing and maintaining safe, well- menu 
constructed, nice-appearing 
equipment. 

12. Recognition of the value of 12. Public relations in physical 
taaintauiisg friendly relations education. 

with (he public. 

13. Greater concern about the legal 13. I-egal liability for iryuries. 
responsibllides involved in con- 
ducting a physical education 

program. 

H. More emphasis on eilicienl 14. Office management, 

office procedure. 

15. Increased interest in national 15. Physical education organiza- 

and local orgaiuzatloos and lions. 

societies. 

16. Strong emphasis on research 16. Tests and measurenjcrts in 

and evaluation of public per- physical education, 
formance. 


5. Health education. 

6. Physical education plant. 

7. Interschool athletics. 

8. Intramural athletics. 

9. Student leadmfaip. 


Major Topics to Be Coasidtred. A survey ot the courses dealing 
with organization and aduunistratton of physical education, and 
related subj'ects, in a number of the leading schools of physical 
education shows that the above topics arc given marked considera- 
tion in many of them. Current writings in the field also emphasize 
the importance of the above topic* in the area of organization and 
administration of physical educatbn. Consequently, in the remainder 
of this book the following major topics will be considered in turn; 
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perfect system or machine i,fll not fiinction well tWtfiout competent 
direction. » 

Goals of Education, The seven objectives presented in 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Edacatio/P are generally accepted as 
adequate goals of education. They arc health, command of the 
fundamental processes, svonhy home membership, vocation, catiaen- 
ship, svorthy use of leisure, and ethical character. A committee of 
leading educators appointed by the National Education A^ociafion 
. m 1913 spent three years preparing this bulletin. Many years have 
passed since the bulletin appeared, and still the basic ideas of these 
objectives have not been replaced by others for the great mass of 
educators. However, some have altered them a little here or there 
to balance their outi personal equation. Certain ivriters have os'cr- 
emphaslacd particular phases; sporadic attacks have been launched 
from time to time fay others; and many have expressed titc same 
ideas in different terms; but these seven objectives still stand as 
adequate and acceptable goals of American education. 

It is Worth noting in this connection that the Educational Policies 
Commission,* an outstanding committee of tlie National Education 
Association, has this to say of the bulletin; "It is probably the most 
influential educational document issued in this country.’* The com- 
mission, in its Tke Purpetet of Edaeation in Armrican Democrat, then 
goes on to restate or reclassify the objectives of education. This 
commission Ikts four major objectives: (I) The objective of self- 
realization, which covers uv general the same area as co%’cred by 
health, command of fundamental processes, irorthy use of leisure, 
and ethical character of the seven cardinal principles group; (2) The 
objective of human relationship, which deals tvith members of the 
family and community group and is akin to worthy home member- 
ship, cititemhip, and uorthy use of leisure of the scs'cn cardial 
prindpics objectives; (3) The objective of economic efTiaency, whicli 
covers in general the same area as vocational preparation and worthy 
home membership; and (4) The objccUi-e of dric respomiba/ty, 
which is essentially the same as the objective of citizenship in the 
seven cardinal prindples group. ^ ... 

Since physical education is a part of education, it has the same 


* Educlional Policiw ComwMWti. f 

OVashington. O. C, Natiena) Educ*«ion Assooanon, ISiSJ. 
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general goals. The closeness of this relationship can l)C sho\\’n by 
pointing out the numerous ways in which physical education con- 
tributes to these goals. 

Major Contribntions to Health. Tlicse contributions can be 
made to both physical and mental health. Tltc proper functioning 
of the social life of the individual is considered under ethical character 
and citizenship. Health is considered as that condition, mental and 
physical, in .which the individual is functionally well adjusted 
internally as concerns all body parts and externally as concerns hts 
environment. 


Physical exercise and development of the muscular system have 
fumbhed an incentive to develop the other body systems in the 
advance from the lower to the higher forms of life.* 

In the amoeba, the simplest form of animal life, the one cell carries 
on all of the functions of the organism. Living in water, it gets 
nourishment^ by absorption from particles around which it svraps 
^elf; in this process there Is a secretion which helps digestion. 
Excretion b simply unfolding and moving away from the waste 
products remaining. As a means of locomotion it throws out a 
psnidopcdtum and rolla and drags itself over totvard itj one piece 
B extended and the remainder of the cell then works over to it. 

** P^t^^ottned by absorbirtg oxygen from the water 
through the surface of the ceU. There b no true drculatlon-the 
rZ “ difl-usion of bluing in water. There b no 

rpsnond. system, but if the amoeba is properly stimulated it 

P'-' by dlvbion of the cell into two; 
th^ two m turn divide to produce others. 

ductim’’cXandt®''sMetf'but 

donal advance over the oue^lle^ T™' 

of ceiu. onc-ccUcd amoeba except in the combination 

surface” cclU. ” nourishment from “outer 

in sc^td'To‘*'Z'Sonlrsp^’*f ‘b' hydra 

frr.™ wHch provides for locomotion, “k^e rr“ess“ 

* J. M. Tyler, Grevlh and Edueatim (BMtnvs n v 

^Boston, Houghton MifBin, 1907 ). 
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mn ihc rclalivtly stow movcmtnt of the worm is imrotmc as com- 
pared to the amorrnt rc<iuircd in tire life process of lire pracUcaUy 
immobile hydra. Ttie tmtra miiscle neeried to move the worm about 
must be raaintained during periods of inaclhiiy as well as during 
limes of action. The lij-dra not only does not need to provide the 
energy- for appreciable motion but is entirely free from the task 
o siipj^riJng A mujclc nijus of any* consequence. With this gradually 
jncrcasing muscle mass, requiring proportionately more nourish* 
ment, the developing worm is faced by a great problem; some belter 
method of securing food than taking it through the outer skin must 
be provided. Tlic answer lo this problem is the development of 
a digestive tract or long hollow* tube with some secretory* tubes 
along the sides of it— a marked advance toward a digestive sj'stcm. 
Tlie Worm ts divided into numerous small segments, united end 
to cntl. Each segment has two primitive kidneys for excretion, and 
Ujc whole organism 1ms an outlet for waste ether than the body 
surface. A circulatory system b developed to carry food to the 
cells and waste products away from them. By no means the 
least important addition is the dlrecu'ng or nervous system, which 
controls and rejpilates all other systems. In the worm there are 
separate nodes for each section and a larger or more important 
ganglion in the head section. These various centers exhibit a rough 
kind of teamwork in action. A special reproductive unit b in 
evidence here too. Of those body systems that arc primarily 
concerned with the individual's own life, the muscular system b 
the oldest and furnuhes the main reason Ibr the others’ existence. 
However, the muscles existing in the earthworm compare only 
to our trunk and neck muscles; our other muscle groups came 
later. 

Thb phylogenetic development might be traced on up the scale 
of life, shossing how the swous parts originated. The muscles com- 
parable to our shoulder and hip muscles appeared at the time of 
the fish; those of the arms and legs at the amphibian stage; and 
so on until the development of the hand muscles, which fint ap- 
peared in the primates. It must be remembered that although it 
came into being in a rudimentary form in the reptile, one of the 
very last regions to develop In tu great complexity was' the cerebral 
cortex svhich developed almost ccmcurrently vrilh the nerves and 
centers controlling llic limbs and the delicate hand co-ordinations. 
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The muscles and nerves that arc phylogeneticaUy old are Wer, 
stronger, and less complex than those that are not so o'd. ih«e 
large-muscle groups vnth their controlling nerves are called the 
fumkmatal groups in that they came first or are phylogcnetirally 
older and are basic units. Those structures and funcUons which 
developed later— the cortex, ihe smaller muscles of the arms and 
lep, and vocaliiation— are called the occerjorji groups, because they 
arc developed later as structural and functional additiorrs to the 
earlier ftaidamaitnl units. It seems to be a rule in nature that an 
adequate functioning of the jimdamcitlal groups is essential to a 
proper functioning of the more recently added jiecessory stmetures. 
That is, long continued proper functioning of the cortex depends 
upon exccrcise of the large musdes, pariicularly during ifu growing 
period. 

Before birth, ontogeny roughly repeau phylogeny as far as the 
phpical organism is concerned. There is some small evidence of 
this trend after birth. The nervous system and the brain, ho\%'cver, 
develop relatively early, and growth of the \'arioxis body parts is 
anything but uniform in progress; but when a system is started, it 
follows crudely the life history of the race. There is far less evidence 
of recapitulation after birth than before, for it is in attitudes, urges, 
and mental condition that the implied recapitulation takes place, 
and accurate evidence concerning attitude and urges is difEcult to 
obtxun. The hypothesis ad%*anccd here is not that the specific physical 
changes are marked or noticeable, but that the general plan U 
followed; that, since big muscle action has Tishcred in progress of 
the \'ariou$ organic systems in the racial past, the plan is still used 
for proper de%'clopment of those s>3tcins during the individual’s 
growth. Jiature discards very slowly the principleSt constructions and dedices 
that hose, at some time, useJuL 

Ph^Vical exercise and a great deal of it, is advocated as one of the 
neccs^ry means of attaining a healthy development. The child who 
cxcrcisa plentifully becomes tired and will rest better; gets hungry' 
and will cat more; has more need of oxygen, and breathes more 
deeply and more rapidly; has more waste content to be carried 
from the cells and needs more nourishment for the cells, causing 
increased circulation; all of these contribute their bit tov.’ard better 
eUrmnation of waste. This concentration on the other functions of 
the body strengthens the higher and lower directing centers, which 
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arc rc^cMc for all action, bu, it do« no. require great action 
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reaches the more advanced stages of growth, it can stand tj^tc 
exercise and consequenUy should have more. In adult hfc, or even 
earlier, it has completed the period of developmental growth ano 
more of the lime of education can be des'Oted to “mental pursuits. 
This does not mean that ph^-sical activity is no longer necessary 
but, rather, that the body needs proportionately less exercise as age 
advances. Those who have neglected the ph^iical and concentrated 


on the menial have suHcrcd. ^ 

It is the office workers and other men who use their cortex and 
finer hand muscles to the neglect of the large-muscle groups who 
have nervous breaVdowm, rather than the day laborer, who exer- 
cises chiefly his large-muscle groups. These phylogenclically young 
members of the total body equipment, the interpretative and emo- 
tional controls of the cortex, and the fine hand co-ordinations, arc 
the weaker ones in terms of stability and endurance. Thc>' arc the 
ones that give way first in the presence of sudden, immediate strain 
and also under long continued strain. Exercise of the older groups 
seems to build up strength in the nctv or to recharge them. The 
human saltern may be likened to a motor vehicle in regard to certain 
functional purposes, provided the analogy is not pressed too far: 
let the engine, or motive power, represent the large-muscle groups, 
and the battery, w-ith its control over the lights and starter, repre- 
sent the cortex- Assuming normal functioning conditions, then 
long dri%Tng or use of the en^c charges the battery, strengthens 
the starter, and furnishes plenty of electricity for ilic lights. Sup- 
pose, hos^'cs'er, that the lights are left on and the engine Is started 
often but very little driving is done. Aficr a time the battery will 
not be strong enough to start the engine and the lights will be dim. 

It is much the same with college students who neglect the physical 
in an effort to concentrate upon the mental. The average under- 
graduate does not suffer much, but the graduate student who is con- 
vinced that since he is a man in the realm of academic ads'ancement 
he must put away many of the thildUh things of the undergraduate, 
including exerdsc, b very apt to suffer. Hence we conclude thatb 
phj-sical education contributes to ph^-sical and mental health through^ 
the use of the fundamental muscles, which stimulate action of the 
other body systems and tend to "charge the cortical battery.” 

\ Physical education contributes in other wap also. School children 
need some jo>'ous exdtcmcnt and w-ill have it. Activity can substitute 
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There is relatively clear evidence to the efTcct that exercise carried 
to the extent of marked fatigue leaves an individual more susceptible 
to certain diseases than he would have been tvithout the exercise. 
However, competent physical educators discourage the practice of 
exercising to Ae point of extreme fatigue just as they do other 
excesses. The loss of resistance to infection is partially compensated 
for by the fact that regular, adequate exercise builds one up to the 
place tvhere he is less readily fatigued. Then, when emergencies 
arise which demand an extra output of physical activity, he will 
be less fatigued than he would have been had he not built up his 
endurance. By practice the threshold of fatigue can be raised through 
developing greater endurance. 

Contrifautioa to the Attainment of Fondamental Processes. 
The point here is to support the contention that there arc “funda- 
mental processes” in physical education; once this is established it is 
readily apparent that physical education contributes to their attain- 
ment. Those fundamental processes are the physical skills common to 
America in general and to one’s own locality in particular. They are 
fundamental chiefly because the child needs them now for happy 
living, but also because future physical education endeavors and 
many life occupations arc based upon them. As was pointed out 
before, children live on a different level from that of adults. In play 
situations the good performer is the hero and the poor performer 
IS pushed into the background. Much of child life is play life, and 
arge sl^re of it deals with physical skills; whereas only a small 
Tf ^ ^ performance is not stressed so 

much. If an adult loses at golf or does poorly in a baU game at a 

particularly 

mnr.’ mflucncc happiness so much 

o'" 

ltrr*r' f "’f* ''''= ‘■“"damenal processes or 

hi ^ orsuoding and recognition among 
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strongly, they have the power to pull youngsters to them who might 
not be attracted otherwise. To be sure, our games that have carry- 
over value as entire games into adult life need to be included among 
the physical activities of adolescents, but they must not be used 
to the exclusion of the more vigorous team games. It may even be 
possible that one tvill grow tired of a game that is made to serve 
regularly for both youth and adulthood. Since tve have so generally 
accepted tennis, golf, shaUng, swdmining, handball, and other sports 
of that nature as valuable units in a program that purports both 
to provide and to prepare for leisure time, they need not be defended 
here. 

Physical education is not presented as the only unit in the school 
system that contributes to the worthy use of leisure but a^ one of 
the important units that has a significant contribution to make, both 
during the school age and later in life. 

Contribution to Vocational Preparation. Better physical and 
mental health, character, and citizenship nntB aid one in securing 
and maintaining employment. The endurance, strength, and skills 
de%'elopcd in ph^-sical activities increase one’s efficiency in many 
tj-pes of ts'ork. Certain tj-pes of physical activity, notably athletic 
games, develop leadership and poise. These are always vocationally 
valuable. Studies spaced over the past 25 years tend to show that 
those who won letters on varsity athletic teams in colleges and 
universities have had greater success in life, measured in terms of 
financial and social achievements, than did their classmates tvho 
were not letter winners in sports. This is to be expected, since the 
letter winners had more directed or guided opportunities through 
which to pursue the total objectives of education than did the 
temamder of the student bodies from their respective institutions. 

Tlie skills and knowledge gained through participation in physical 
tfi txutitnrwc -vAtre to certain groups o1 pcop’ie. 

Many people today make their Imng by teaching and coaching 
ph>rical activities; others b>' ofTidatlng; and still others by actually 
playing the games. Those indiriduals who are able to coach or teach 
ph>rical education as w'cll as other school subjects find it easier to 
secure positions as teachers and, when they arc placed, receive belter 
w-ages m proportion to their academic preparation and experience 
than they oiherwiic would. The increased demand for recreation 
.anti p.ayground dirccion prosidcs another vocaUonal advantage 
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for people ^villi adequate physical education experience. Through 
thk means of education many arc prepared in part for some full-time 
or part-time vocation. 
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as controlling anger. Hems are component parts of a subobjective, 
such as controlling anger when the official calls a foul on one. 

Method of Attack. In developing adequate aims and objectives 
a comprehensive list of aims, pbjectives, subobjectives, and, in some 
cases, even items was compaed and classified, with the various 
categories under the respective headings toward the attainment of 
which they could be expected to make a significant contribution. 
The objectii'es and subobjecrives wens subjected in turn to criteria 
dev'cloped from the related fields and the goals of education and 
then notated as to whether they satisfied or failed to satisfy the 
condition stated in each criterion or goal. It became apparent tlzat 
inclusion of aubobjectives and items would add greatly to detail and 
confusion rather than to clarity. Consequently, the objectives trith 
the aims under which they appear were used. Those judged as 
meeting the criteria and goals adequately arc listed as the aims and 
objectives of physical education (see Appendix A for details con- 
cerning manner of selection). The objectives selected arc ranked 
in two groups: those most worthy of general pursuit and those less 
worthy of general pursuit, according to the number of criteria and 
goals they meet satisfactorily. 

Fondameatal Umitadoas of Objectives. Objectives are to 
apply at the most suitable time. It is apparent that not all objectives 
apply equally to all ages of a student or to all students. The iint-grade 
pupil should not be expected to concentrate on teamwork, which, 
however, is one of the important subobjcctivcs for the high school 
group. Increased self-expression need not be stressed in the student 
who is already a nuisance because of an overdeveloped urge to be 
a performer, both vocally and physically. However, in the case of 
the overtimid child a greater dcrirc for c.'qzression is needed. Indi- 
vidual differences must be considered but cannot be prorided for 
in detail in setting up general objectives, for that would require 
a set of objectives for each individual. Actually, good instruction 
varies enough from the established objectives to make the desirable 
adjuslmenu in practice, e\'en though the general setup cannot pro- 
vide a list for each student. 

A useful dbtinction has been pointed out by many authors be- 
tween objectives to be definitely punued now, those that are also 
valuable but incidental to the main-driw at present, and those that 
will be of \'alue later on. Imprijveroent of co-ordination is one of 
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the first type. During the time that instruction is being otlcrcd in 
shills that will help to improve coordination, the individual mig 
well be Instructed in social values, such as sportsmanship and Ml • 
control. By proper selection of activity it is possible to build towar 
a more remote objective, that of development of a leisure-time 
actmty. In teaching the game of tennis, a piiystcal activity, the three 
objectives above, along with many others, should prcv’ail in t!ic 
mind of the instructor. As the student is learning cyc-hand co- 
ordination in striking the ball, he can very well Icam to refrain from 
objecting to decisions of those officiating at the practice games and 
from displaying temper at the strokes he misses. As he improves his 
game he is developing a leisure-time activity for the present and for 
later years. The attainment of many objectives, even of different 
types, proceeds concurrently. Since certain goals may be decidedly 
worth attaining in childhood, others later on, and still others in 
adult life, the objectives here eonsidered are judged on Ike basis of the 
lime when they apply best — in the instenee of their optimum value. Any 
objective that does not apply at all in school, needs to have a very 
strong case made for it in order to justify its pursuit there, and 
those objectives that apply very well in school should be retained 
unless an extremely strong case can be built against them on other 
grounds. 

It must be remembered that the objectives listed are not supposed 
to be attained entirely through physical education. Phy'sical educa- 
tion is considered as contributing only in part to them. In the matter 
of normal grosvth and development, which certainly is one concern 
of physical education, many other influences than those brought to 
bear in a physical education class arc very important. Sleep, rest, 
sanitary conditions at home and at school, occupation before and 
after school, the amount and land of food, and inheritance set the 


rate and direction very ^lai^cly. Physical education can only do 
the best possible under the limitations placed upon it in this 
and other respects. In some cases greater opportunity for service 
b provided because of proportionately greater lack in the re- 
mainder of the chUd’s environment. Physical education, then is 
^ of the influences contributing to the objectives set up; it could’not 
be othcrxvisc, since the individual is touched only at intervals and 
U '' ° '' phyrical education in 
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Criteria for Selecting Objectives. Objectives should be in accorxi 
wzth significant facts and strong hypotheses in fields closely related 
to phpical education. Those related fields are zoology, sodoIog>', 
psychology (including transfer of training), and education. Criteria 
are presented from these fields for the convenience of any svho may 
srish to evaluate their on-n objectives or to check those presented 
here. For the purpose of subjecting the objectives to the criteria, in 
many instances a completion sentence, with a blank space in which 
to place the objective concerned is provided, for thus the points of 
issue seem to stand out more clearly. In some cases such sentences 
do not seem to be of particular value and, consequently, are not 
employed. When used, the completion sentence appears immediately 
after the criterion concerned. 


ZOOLOGICAL CRITERIA 

1. The objectives and their attainment should fit in with nature's plan 
concerning the physical organism. 

A. The objectives should stress action of the large muscles since phylogenle 
development of the large^muscle groups lurnished the incentive and reason 
for development of the other organic systems. 

1. Paring ontogenetic devdopmest a large amount of exercise of these 

groups is essential to healthy functiooutg of other organs. t 

2. The other systems still depend upon action of those same muscle 
groups for proper functiooing during adult life. 

sfretser ettion of the Urpr maeles. 

B. The objectives should stress proper organic functioning since proper 
muscular functioning depends upon proper organic functioning which 
it stimulata. 

itrtues proper ergante fioKtianlng. 

C. The objecliva should provide opportunity to work off the internal 
secretions produced during strong emotional states, since when strong 
emotions are aroused, and they often are in >-outh, opportunity to 
express them in actiem benefits the body and lack of such expression 

barms it. . ■ , 

. prtriJ/j vppertumt^ to xrotk eji the 

internal uerethms produeed during strong sw/fiw. 

D Probably the objective should not be conduavc to abnortnaJ dcvdO|v 
mcnc of any body part, since there is danger in greatly exceeding normal 


meirt ^ ery Mjf pert 
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SOCIOLOGICAL CRITERIA 


1. The alained ohjeelWe should be conducive to success in group Imng. 
It ihould contribute to lucccss in a sodety organized m such a y 


’'a. The oWeelive should fit in -with the predominant social reslramU. 

Ru in ici'A (ke predmirumt soetal restratnis. 

■ ’ — valuable 


B. The objective should emphasize the character traits accepted as 


mpkastzei the character trails accepted as 


taluabU in our jocietj. . 

C. The objectives should emphasize the physical traits accepted as valuable 
in our society. 

emphasizes the physical trails accepted as 

catiuible iR OUT sociely. 

D. The objective should emphasize the mental traits accepted as valuable 
in America. 

emphasizes the mental traits accepted as tola- 

eli!< iR Amerite. 

E. Other things being equal, those objectives that can be attained through 
social contacts in physical education aie to be prefemd. 

lends itself readily to attainment through 

serial contacts in phytical tducatian. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CRITERIA 

I. The objective to be of value must be attainable through some mechanism 
with which the human body is provided. 

. can be ohlauud through some mechanism toilh 

tikUh the human body is provided. , 

II. TliC objective to be of value must be such that progress tovYard its 
attainment is possible. 

Progress Uncord the attainment of {/ possible. 

Cfilcria of efTident learning: 

III. The objective will be attained more readily if the steps in its attainment 
are interesting. 

• . * can he attained readily for it lends itself to inters 

esting presentalien. 

IV. The objective w-m be attained more readily if provision can be made 
for cMrrct repetition of the elemenu that comprise it. Correct practice 
induces: ' 

A. Avoidance of errors. 

B. Clear identification of connections to be made. 

C. Proviiion for maturation. 

V. Proper fusion of the elements. 
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transfer criteria 
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■ rocCATIONAL CRITERION AND COALS 

There ij one major enter.on- . „ p,als of 
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assist in attaining this go® 
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that the students tvill acMevc the demonsuatc 

instructor lives or practices meeting of the 

them in attitude and action sta g 

class. For instance, at the first b' c'’”''*''''' 

at the beginning of the spnng sem [.mnictot. there iviU be 

is'bashetball. If this is a new _ getting acquainted with 

among other things ipU procedures, probably 

■ each other, some , “"^^r medical esams for any 

locker assignments, and g organizing meeting pursuit 

svho need one at this tme. In ^on by the instructor, 

of the objectives should be put t P ^ go 

especially through Ti'-’e 

Posilwc aclivi qmhlits and p ,|^,P,nhcd procedure and domg 

evidence. ThU svlU make f” "'' „ ^^organization and hesitation. 

things with dispatch. “ “ n^eming JTf 
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I'c'^d, the method 
providing summary essentials of playing 
LwWge e/ralr. can get 1”^'";;“^;, elass is dressed for 
At the second meetmg ' along 'viih se\'cral a 

ohjeeUveslhred^ovea^Vd^ 
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body will also get tmdcnvay as the activity adds to the conditioning 
of the participant. In this first aedvity meeting and' in subsequent 
class sessions, the interest in and the fun of playing the game ^vilI 
help eliminaU or diminish woTTy through appropriate interest in physical 
aelivity in that the participant will get lost in the game — that is, 
get lost from ^vo^ries and problems which were built up in other 
areas. There will also be an increase in general neural vigor, for neural 
vigor is increased through action of the large-muscle groups. Strong 
nerves are based on strong muscles, which are developed through 
adequate exercise. Basketball provides background preparation 
for spending a portion of one’s leisure time in an enjcyable physical activity, 
for basketball is a popular game, which, like other games, is enjoy- 
able only if enough ability is developed to perform the various skills 
acceptably. A well-taught class wall do this. In maintaining a clean 
activity area, clean unUbims, and in taking a shower after exercise, 
etquiring the habit of cleanliness is developed. From the purely physical 
angle basketball participation makes a definite contribution to 
devclopineni of endurance and strength. This presupposes a well- 
conduct^ class wherein all able students get a good workout each 
class period. This will be enhanced by an adequate supply of balls 
• f ^ hfst several meetings) and maximum use 

of faalma. Along with the personality objectives presented above, 
sporin^ns^ tp, selfconlrol, and positive mental qualities are developed 
in the give and take and the enthusiasm and drive necessary in 
placing the game. 


“OMtiw suggtsted male their contribu- 
anft* ^ ^ niinor one, to normal growth and development 

^ni^r.i a,dp„p„ furMiomni of the rtuclenu. As pointed out earlier 
factors ^ ^ activity is only one of the contributing 

S- hetou. I’T '■">>’ ^ '--'1 prreentage 

in nl V '■‘Sh «udents is gained 

of nrrS s the objectiv J must 

er.Jmr!*s*should'u'Bainedbv'll'''r Itihmqucs 

class. ^ ^ ’ll who participate in a well-taught 
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co-ordination of the sense of hearing with bodily mooemenU In foJk 
dandn^, for example, than there is in stunts; there b also greater 
opportunity to prepare for are of Insure lime than there b in track 
and field. Ho^vcver, a track meet with another school can make a 
greater contribution to the promdon of school spirit than can a folk- 
dance festival, which, in turn, can contribute successfully to social 
eo-operation. Such objectives as promotion of school spirit, presf}]!- 
ing interesting performances or shows, and advertising the school are 
pursued quite generally during the preparation for and presenta- 
tion of activities for parents' night and other exhibitions. Folk dances, 
stunts, demonstrations of basketball games, and basketball lead-up 
games arc useful units of such performances. Although these per- 
formances are not given during physical education class meetings, 
the basic skills and general preparation are taught and developed In 
connection with class work. 

By the manner in which the class b taught, by the guidance pro- 
vided by the instructor, and by the practices and attitude of the 
instructor some of the students should discover the value of estab- 
lishing a schedule of daily eeliiilies that ft their own beings. Since thb 
is a difficult problem for many adults as well as students, it b not 
proposed tliat partidpaiion In a phj-sical education class ivill bring 
about a revolution in the lives of the students, but rather tliat some 
progress can be made in this area if the class is svell conducted. 
Although frsl aid should probably be taught in a course designed 
especially for that purpose, the instructor can demonstrate correct 
first-aid practices as he meets the first-aid problems that arise in his 
activity class from time to time. He may even use such first-aid 
situations to point out some of the undesirable procedures that 
should be avoided. 

The above illustrations present but a brief account of some of the 
w’ays that objectives are rdated to the activities which contribute 
to their attainment. They are presented for the use of those who 
might be concerned about jast how the objectives Ibted tie in svith 
actual class instruction. Wth other age groups, both younger and 
older, the different objectives wU be given vaiying emphasis and 
attention. Individual instructors will also svish to place different 
empliasb on the various objectives. However, pursuit of all of the 
objectives should be practiced at all age levcb. 
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The Aims and Objectives of Physical Education. These arc the 
aims and objectives of physical education, classified into two groups 
on the basis of worthiness of general pursuit. 

Those most worthy of general pursuit includct 


1, Skills and abililUs aim 

Development of px^xhomotor sldlb. 

Development of proper eo-ordirtaiion of special senses tvilh body move- 
ment. 

Development of skills related to natural, racial activities. 

Development of general bodily control- 

Dcvclopment of skills common to America generally and to one’s o'vn 
locality particularly. 

2. Cultural aim ^ , 

Development of undenianding and appreciation of the techniques ana 
strategies of sports. 

Preparation for leisure time. 

Improvement of morale through impronng body. 

3. Afmtal hyginu cim 

Eliminating or diminishing worry and stress, through developing appro- 
priate interests and habits of engaging in exercise and sports. 

Increasing general neural vigor. 

4. Desirahle kabils aim 

Establishment of a schedule of daily activities that hts one’s ov.!! being. 
Acquiring the habit of spending a portion of one’s leisure lime in enjoy- 
able physical activity. 

Acquiring the habit of cleanliness. 

5. PuTtlj physical aim 

To assist in the development of endurance sufficient to meet the needs of 
the strtss of life and a little bit more. 

To assist in developing strength enough to do normal life tasks without 
undue strain. 

To assist in providing for normal growth and de>-clopment. 

C. PtTsonclUy aim 

Attainment of sportsmanship. 

Attainment of leadership. 

Attainment of positive active qualities. 

Allainmenl of positive mental qualities. 

Attainment of self-control. 

Attainment of sooal coKiperation. 

Attamment of qualities of efficiency. 

Attainment of sociability. 

7. Ptisfit* esn 

Promotion of school spirit. 
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8. Applied knowledge aim 

Attainment of knowledge of proper health procedure as related to ph>-sical 
exercise. 

Those less worthy of general pursuit are; 

1. Purely physical aim 

To assist in developing and inamtainuig sound and proper functioning, 

2. Prestige aim 

Presenting interesting performances or shows. 

Advertising school or institution. 

3. Applied knowledge aim 
Attainment of knowledge or rules. 

Attainment of knowledge of techniques and methods. 

Attainment of knowledge of first aid. 
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*^6 Need of Established Policies. Any department that is to func- 
tiori adequately mu3t have sound, wcU-cstablUhcd administrative 
polldcs, or Riding rules, as a basis on which to operate. Policies, 
unlike objectives, usually indicate the method of approach or means 
of procedure rather than the point to be gained. It is not enough 
to struggle along solving problems as they arise. Conditions may 
make it possible to go through the motions of conducting a depart- 
ment by this r^rt to Umc expedients, but sound administration 
procedure rather than a floundering 
=5 weu as tha dlrcc- 
t “ g^dcs. Stan- friction 

fnd ‘’’■op™™ authority 

c^ned w 1'’." 'V'-'" all ptLns con- 

a-’' “ *= accepted 

of action „ill be rcd'tlciS ““"‘1 

conditiomUn adminUtration that local 

ilancm adminittratlvc nof*^ -Ii under certain circum- 

riaily f:o J?’?” "«■* diner mate- 

condltiont. The policies “PPll'a!’'' under other 

later in thl, cllitp’rer '“'S* 

to condemn limiUr fundamental^" adequately but not 

Ahlamsh presented from “ dinerent manner, 

organization, th** follo*A- 5 n?r ®f a larger departmental 

dinteui,. p.'appi.;”^sr:s:,“u'” -’lif"' 

• It u readily apparent that a 
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number of Ae policies do no. apply in sltnariom jl-'? ^ 
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grouped the more speafic explanator) po 

I. /«."/«. provide a 

(a) Before setung up a policy, secure 

defensible basis. . immediately to collect 
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estabUslied before the facli concerning them are available; however, 
such cases arc infrequent. Except in those rare cases the facts shozdd 
be collected first and the policies should be based on them, 

(b) Every administrator must make some decisions on the spur 
of the moment and others after but cursory consideration. After the 
decision has been made or the executive act has been performed, 
steps should be taken immediately to collect the facts which will 
enable one to appraise the consequences of tlic act. At times it is 
necessary to go beneath the surfiice to find the real facts, for things 
may be apparently satisfactory but actually undesirable. The sub- 
lime confidence that all is well may be rudely shaken by the jarring 
of har^h facts. Since it is better to find out for one’s self before too 
much damage has been done than to wait for complaints or friction 
to call mistakes to one’s notice, it is necessary to get the evidence 
concerning the results of significant ‘c-xecutivc acts. 

(c) It is difficult, but necessary, because of the unreliability of 
judgment iiS’hcn strongly flavored with emotional content, to elim- 
inate or reduce to the minimum the personal prejudices or desires 
that influence policy formation. Cursory observation of the display 
of parental fondness, bordering on ecstasy, at the normal actions 
of an average, first-born baby offers evidence of the power of emo- 
tions o^'e^ calm judgment. To illustrate further, the old home place 
is often beautiful to those ^vho have many pleasant memories built 
around that cherished spot, but only ordinary to the stranger. It is 
fortunate indeed that feelings of appreciation can make the com- 
monplace beautiful and c.xtrcmdy worthwhile. However, those un- 
acquainted with tiic personal feelings which have influenced policy 
formation ivill note only the mediocrity that residts and svill judge 
accordingly. At best, a weak policy fa still weak in spite of personal 
preference for if, and it is generally reojgnized that a poliq? can 
serve only according to its strength. 

2. Be just to his stuff. 

(a) One of the wcH-cstablishcd prindples of applied psjchology 
is succinctly stated in the lasv of effect. This law declares that other 
tilings being equal, the individual fends to repeat those responses 
which arc satisfying and to avoid those svhicb produce annoyance. 
Every member of a staff has many possibilities for service to the 
department that can be stimulated into usefulness if he is given 
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suffident incentive to exert himself. The law of effect appliK In 
situation as in ordinary learning situations; stimulation and encour- 
agement sviU bring about valuable suggestions and outstanding 
services. By the same token, indincrcncc and destructive criticism 
will as certainly limit or eliminate valuable suggestions and addi- 
tional services. No outstanding department can be maintained with- 
out the hdpful suggestions and volunteer services of most of its 
members. The enthusiasm which comes vshen one feels one’s sdf 
a significant part of the organization often prompts heretofore 
neglected members to rise from mediocrity to c-xcellencc. Apprecia- 
tion of suggestions and efforts made by members helps to create 
the feeling of “really belonging.** 

One of the most severe, yet justifiable, condemnations of 
physical education today is the contention that those tvho teach it 
are not adequately prepared. Several states have special physical 
education certification requtremcnis and more are adopting them- 
This fact will help decidedly in putting the ph^’sical education pm* 
gram into the hands of a prepared personnel. In the absence of 
specific certification requirements (a condition that exists in many 
states), each school system should require ample preparation of 
prospective candidates for the positions to be ^ed. For instance, 
if there is an imperative need for a coach who can win games, a well- 
pnrparcd prospect should be selected, for there arc men of that type 
available. In many, although not all, smaller communities, teachers 
are selected because of their ability to teach academic subjects or 
to coach some sport, and then the most likely person is assigned to 
teach the remainder of the ph^mcal education program. Poorly 
taught phvaical education classes arc almost certain to result, since 
the one selected may have littie or no training for this additional 
work. As the community becomes aware of this inefficiency there is 
a loss of faith in ph^aical education classwork and, consequently, an 
unwillingness to support it. In this way ph>-sical education maintains 
a position of inslgnlBcancc in many communiffes because of an 
untrained personnel Even in larger communities no staff member 
should be hired just for the s^c of friendship, for that is unfair 
to t..e department and to the trained members of the staff If phv-sical 
education is to progress, it must do so under the guidance of a vvell- 
tramed personnel 

(c) There U no nrore impottrmt phase of admhmtratlon than that 
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would be to expect any other staff member to produce results with- 
out authority to proceed adequately in Im area of operation. 

(c) It is important to meet with the staff to discuss policies and 
procedures; to meet each member in private conference from time 
to time and to meet all as a group at rcgtilar intervals. Morale is 
developed, in part at least, by getting together and developing a 
unity of purpose. Many possible minor difficuldes can be forestalled 
V \i,nri-.nrr different angles of problems together. Builders of 
•w the value of eroun mppttnrf*. Se\*pral thousand 


by working out 


u ■ angles oi problems together, ljuiiacrs 

ent usiasm know the value of group meetings. Several thousand 
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v.t 11 be more uilUng to support it. By gmug grades, a dqjartmcnt 
of physical education puts itself in a pcKilion to ofTcr better service. 

(d) The offering in phj-sical education should include activities 
t t are us^ul during the time that participants are in school as well 
^ after their school daj-s are o\-cr. It is entirely possible that a num- 
ber of activiUcs can serve both purposes well. There are some, 
howler, that ^-iU serve better during school days, such as football 
and basketball, and others which customarily, although not of ncccs- 
, ser\e more generally at a later time. Handball and volley ball 
° Some departments o\'crcmphasize the games 

bv srvT ° useful during school days, others *‘go to seed’* 

wdl serve better 

rightTo expect that 
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acmati-, but a condemnaUon of '"'“'’'“S. "hich is a splendid 
stndmts. There is no one ^ t *' i^*‘=y °f requiring it of all 
should be required of all^Xncr'’*^ ““‘'■’‘f “ which proficiency 
ttttrfa Ac progressive amlvt SP<=^C riquirem Jt 

y pcogram. It Aould be pointed out 
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' here fta. U. ^s.ruc.or should 
whether or not he is u vurstty ttthlete or ever n 

come one. ,, .3 g^uiu who are not 

(f) There ore many VO^f ^ ^n. „ai others who will 

aware of tlielr oven serioiM ^ weakness a secret if they 

try to keep any information a “ ^jp^^e them of par- 

have reason to believe tlmt i ^ ^ group ttat 

ticipaUon in some favored aonvi y. ^d^pt to avoid phjsi^ 

wiU feign illness or an ^udly. In order that a de- 
exercise which they probably '^^^owWge of the eondmon 

partment may operate wath a injuries or even 

of die pupils and tlius i«mination shoidd be 

a medical examinaUon is Only the careless or 

given before activity classa “ ^ f the examination given 
incITicicnt instructor tvUI b® -mestcr The preliminary 
at just any time during the imuuctor. but the exam- 

l; be mLeby the school Imdon 

injuries, euch as brea^. receive trea® 


disapproval of the activity *'2® ^y if the ™ although 

may lead to nontreatment sponsors mteres g. 

student’s initiative. Since rim^e of the gage i" 

rigorous, activiUes, t "jtiat be just to Uiose who eng 

af a result of partieipanon if d » 

*(h)' No school has a ri^ghM" "^'after'Se a'^^t-mtad 
promote health, the leas lo prevent t le P j gyate, for 

education at its best is condnelcO 
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gains in cfTcctivcncss because of an excellent environment. Respect 
and appreciation arc instilled most thoroughly through example. 
\STicn those in charge show by the condition in which they beep 
the plan that they respect and appreciate it, then those who come 
to learn will have similar feelings for the physical cfiuipmcnt and 
the program that is offered there. 

(i) In some situations it b not possible to provide adequate equip- 
ment for certain rugged activities. When that condition exbls, those 
activities should not be sponsored by the institution, for severe in- 
j^cs often result because of inadequate protective equipment. 

ere will be pressure at times from some community groups for 
certain activities. If the activities are acceptable, those in charge 
should work toward providing the necessary equipment and c^Tn 
ict the immunity sponsors help secure the equipment, but should 
««til it is provided. It is often 
ahu t ° individually fumbhed toweb clean or even avail- 

easier to rwin ' whenwer possible. In many situations it b 

and carry thrnn^ responsibility in thU matter than it is to plan 

a^ndividilT^rcTr**^ 

rfjuncdon mor, .athraccUy as a ganctlr’ral'ir'lu ,=2” i. 
d. Ill Just to ihi public. 

cJnLg the cdurafmn 'i*'* public continually informed con- 

charge ntay be abn'rll'?'".® means those in 

out an educational enough in a situation to carry 

The parents of a commn * mi* partially under svay. 

"bile program for their chlldrm 
know as much as they should .f I'"'’' u"™ 

concerning the program. Eaneric" regularly informed 

■upport a ster about whom 1^. " leaches us that the public svill 
same for a good nroerain ““lantly informed; it svill do the 
general community sunnort f*^* "'kicU it knows. Any parental or 
education program for its lound physical 

orjusticc for the community^ ^ ^ direction 

c school „ one of the significant units in the socioeconomic 
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or onv co.™„Uv. and f 

one of the scliool umls tlial “ . Jtpaitincnt, is to S'"' 

dio sdiool, Uiroogl. its Ph'-’-“'^,7; tcqustatrd ««■ *' o*" 

Ac public best, its common interests sinth 

Individuals in the community „„„ .aluable smices 

them. (An edueatiomal agency „.i,h it, « m tin. 

from the community because of y,c to help 

ven- svay sendng the ‘"hII a immunity leam to know 

lucir.) As the ■'''‘‘'■''‘“’'’."■’.‘".“aLtion program better, they wU 
those in charge of the phymeal ^ a„ opportunity br 

be more sympathetic to ■> -^„i.y - “ "nS'S 

ph>-sical educaition to scnc f institution enables 

ILi a useful Hu optimum sersnee. There '.■b ta 

institution to render more „oed the assistance * 

UmeslvhensvorUiycommuniO-P^J'^ a„tl connection in* 

physical educaUon dcpartnie P t„oivledgc of the 

LLunlty organisations ivdl pmsa 

they arise. . , teen common P” ,; Ae 

(c) Until quite recentl) it Ae 

departmenU of phyaica u and ilien to „B,t 

day-by-day, or to male up »■', f. “j^oate, 

scliool board at the y„g funds is not only ^ 

deficit. That ‘';lfrighM»«P“' 

because those in cha g oommonity h ® „ program 

but abo nnbir to the P“W''-J' Ac phpieal '>1'^““%, plan. 
th.at money dewiled to aocordmg to a ^ ^ budget 

iviU be provided for and sfm demands that ^ aiore 

Justice In those P^.'^^PAoned spending n 
ind .hat it be dose ly 

careful and conservative spenduig 

5. Dejml I. hit ‘‘".“““^any odie^pl-"' 

(a) Since the public is mom 6 ,.an m imy 

education program svlueh d^^ ‘“^''’'^tarls of this 

of school work, a F®'' , atutodes to'cajd P „,A be 

svill develop strong ^ it. Some of Acs the 

and toivatd those «"» ^avomble. '*°pan.. The ivne 

favorable and some ivA „d direct the pmgr- 

opponents of those who sponso. 
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director will ask the advice of his opponents so that he may know 
more clearly what his o%sti weaknesses arc and how he can correct 
them. Some of our greatest benefactors arc our most severe critics, 
if \ve will but profit by their suggestions. Advice from critics is only 
advice, just as is adrice from personal friends — it is to be followed 
or ignored according to the wshes of the one who receives it- The 
wise director isill also ask the advice of his critics in order that he 
may discover their weaknesses. He will avoid arguing with them 
on their wrak points because points of difference arc seldom cleared 
V arguments, but he may explain certain points upon 
which ihty are apparently misinformed. Finally, the -wise director 
^ ^ opponents in order to give them an oppor- 

AfrU 4V. ^ *^*^'^*^ amrauniiion in a rather harmless svay or to 

Sv “ ■“" “ “>'• “'Mes .omc person, 

to do ». ^ opportunity 

join an panicipates in intenchool contests should 

standlne throuirh " tnembership promotes undcr- 

and reluUtionf^^M^h^orfh establbhiug rules 

phases of Olvmn* • quarreling concerning some 

Conference mcmbcT^h-n concerning the disputed points, 

pretation of rules and'^aubl^h^”''''?— ""’‘’“S'' common inter- 
of ofilcials. It simnhfi.., .u pobcics concerning the selection 

maintain an interest in tk' ”'^**^*“ of schedule making and helps 
ship convenient and setvic^H T'’' '* '"akes member- 

school. ^ * competitors and one’s owm 

teams wUl be accepted becomes more educational, visiting 
g^esu. This condition Tir<^M ^ accorded the treatment due 
players tlicmscK-cs, but thr generally now among the 

are more incUncd’to less at stake, 

is due almost entirely to the toward visiting teams. This 

effort and pcnistcnce tn ” *P^^tor education. It requires 

wntroUed, if those in charJl ' but they can usually be 

forth an honest effort to do i» control them and wUl put 

m spectator control, but bonJl • . bas been made 

Situations to decrease the educaf* ** Prevalent enough in many 
cdneatonal vain, of the whole procedure. 
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in order; then others may be y our responsibility 

tory practices. This reform rs “““j’, 

and privilege to hasten the approach of that day 

6. Rejintlo l/irrifarolionefsrJW. taiimtions, or departments 

(a) Tlierc are fetv civic jo „„t have reasonably 

within inslUuliom in ^"■■''fiXvcver. d"- -c many to. 
sound, fonvard-looting . ,,,om „ith any marked degre 

have such objectives but fad to attamt^ Wed 
of success. Physical tors have been aeemed of 

among this group: m fact. P ys> purposes and anot e 

having one set of objectives Lt that the most ^ 

practice. This charge is <*00 « „e displayed “m Acjron. 

ing and exciting ° activities of other ^ „l,ge 

:^/seld':i''d:pattmenU.U^^^^^^^ 

reduced to a J -re identical tnth the 

pursued aims and object Chapter 2 , are 

ohjeerives, which, as presented 

the goals of education. ^ • not a weak and sm j wcad, it '* 

(b) Physical education protec ’ that 

academic family that nee* „„ bette ^ g „jtl. 

a healthy, 'vc>l-"°“'“'“^ W diet than by is™® ^ J privileges 
position by living »" “ "f of gift grad" L have the 
sweets and tidbits, m ® rjurt the athlete s ;,ut he is 

.0 athletes. This does no^m .umly 

same opportunities as oh ^ developed J ,p„,al 

not entitled to more. “ ter than by depen 

of school and life s<lo»t^^,”‘ student who “ P 
privilege. In terms of ah wndieapP=d/o“ ask 

L belLgs to a certam gr^”^ 'dueanonal ” p 

For that reason those ■“ " This will so ^^pjaiits-lha' 

foe favors bur for '<!“»' mAe clear m 

dple which a department sin. 
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no academic immunities are in order since others have not received 

them. Although this may mean the loss of a fc\v games now and 

then, it will mean a definite gain in the matter of dc\'cIoping men 
and women, which is the true justification for any unit of an educa- 
tional system. 

(c) It is important to be a good citizen in the school family; to 
give as well as take in the matter of sharing facilities. By sharing 
trithin reason, a director will build general faculty good will ^vhich 
will help, especially in times of stress, in keeping the department 
functioning. Other departments will have certain scheduled events 
that are significant to them, and the director should, insofar as pos- 
sible, avoid conflicts with those cvenu and their purposes. It is 
advmble to attend faculty meetings, even though they arc not 
particularly thrilling. By demonstrating that “co-operation” rather 
than contemion” characterizes the ph>-sical education department, 
the other school departments will be led to respond more readily 
the same attitude. The entire school can educate more thoroughly 
« harmony prevails. 

Edacation Unit. The administrator has 
the gtoups of tasks to perform — he must organiae or set up 

nmuerTr^ administer it or see ttar it funcUons 

„r “’'>«= predominandy 

nmt areeonsrmdllt^^",^ j^p^ 

elscsvhcrc discussed at length 

connection. It must u^ 

large departments difc in d<S°^ aetieities of small and 

department more duties srtllTeedTn ‘’“V" 

whereas in the lanr,... performed by the director, 

be delegated to duties and authority will need to 

then, allowance should Kr. ” ^*"Pfcting the material presented, 

in large departmenu and dlTOt'nerf d“d« 

ones. performance of those duties in small 

problems'lLt mmt be'wwLl^^r'''’" “ number of 

concurrently, whereas sn " u , ^ ^ attacked 

attempted, and still othnx^!^ * ould be solved before others are 
tion b laid. 'vorked out best after the founda- 
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The first essential task is that ot relationship 

ThU includes gaining and general education, 

in one’s thinking between phi^cal I 2. After the aims 

These aspects have been treated m P orientated in regard 

and objectives are established and * 00, 

to the educational system. ,03 Uie program, as is often 

should be considered. If the y gon. If, hosvever, the si^tua- 

the case, it should receive pnor oan dictate the budget, 

tion is fortunate enough so that the coMidering the abuse 

then tire program should be set up^" oan weU 

matters, additional “'L apparent that eertain posibon 

considered. By this time others are less j 

on the staff are key 

The authority and responsibility n “i here 

be dearly establUhed m “'^er *a th „otrf here 

when staff appointment ate jmmpRK speeifie 
that the staff is to be select considered. Since 

other matters of organization have od,« chag 
of administrative t'!a"°“hip yoolved in s'm"S Tn^ofdepart- 
as arc the other major pro '"“"JJ the following 

education unit. It IS ptesOTted^^ „ orovided the , 

mental ' ■" 


ler matters ot ^ „ot considered m otne 

administrative "lationship ^ ^otung “P •J‘' .%art- 

arc the other “ajor pro '"“"JJ the following 

enucation unit, it is P"f P'’°'?f,"*,uthoriiy 

mental organizauon ‘ maintained: (J) adequately 

fimdamcntal considera lo /j) each m others, 

responsibility are clear y e ojultiple 'mtolmum; and 

prepared for his ^fjuced^o the very- mrrumu 

;rcttpCfi:„r:re^odanden»^^^^^^^^ 


systems in except 

relationships arc prcscnieu same j a fe"' ^ 

ing pages, but the ^e^P “f ” versul agreement 

that in the latter e^e „ no uni , 


thit'in the latter case ^ ^^^e is no program, 

cause of marked ^'Sip beh-en teaimj^, 

concermng the prop ,ogram, arid "h^ learning^ 

the intercollegiate ntWetm P^,. imtitumm J" ®hou ,,,o»ing 

the "physical education P™^.„d types of '>'pn“^,„„„i.t,e 
Consequently, two \ssed on tN%-o of » types 

admiiltmtive rda.ion.bps „tnblnatious of .!.« 

philosophies arc present^j__^^ presented. 


philosophies nrc presen • prKenl 

„„ be developed from the setups 
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Even though there is probably more agreement, although by no 
means universal accord, concerning the relationship of athletics and 
the rest of the physical education program in a good-sized city school 
s)’stem, two charts are presented for city school systems also. 


University Departmental Organization 




“"T “dividual should hoad the entire 

indicates dcCTCMbETdtrt^2Lr“*“"" '°P 

from tl,c top indioop^ equal oj '•'"ne, the same dUtance 

line indicates direct amhorit ™"”“<native rank. An unbroken 
RHinu the authority and *^pon5ibility (the ofiiccr above 

broken line indicates nart^tr.u”® responsible to him), a 

P ““'•“■"‘V and respotuibiUty. Co-qperadvc 
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activity U not indicate, for rn^nsibility in these 

operate. Note the relative charts, individuals of one 

charts. As an aid to vrouped together and enclosed 

administrative level and type included since 

in one parallelogram. Further, for „hom she 

in each case the secretary is responsible to 

CliAltl 2 

University Departmental Organisation 



I T******"*** . 

_ tom other ph>-»'C« 

- Char, assuai. 

• the purpose is to 

rateSatthfJ^r^SS^P-'^^^^ 

than to include the m aion. After the organ- 

level. -ralEdocatiooUiut uo 

Making Are ? ,he responsihlMy of a 

izationhasbeens=tup,tt» 
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see that it funedons. In order to accomplkh this, he wU need^ to 
attend to a number of administrative and nonadmlnistrativc duties. 

pTedomtnanlly adminislrative duties. Duties of this nature make up 
the greatest proportion of tire administrator’s \vorkload. They 
include: 

1. Training his secretary and acquainting her >vith the way he wants 
things done. 

2. Handlin g correspondence with a great number of people including 
faculty, students, alumni, other friends of the institution, officials, repre- 


CiiAnT 3 

Public School Departmental Organization 



m»t or suPP'y "! 

pomu ^ toils'^ “ 

■s. tpkjnductinff anH 

general faculty, committee various groups, including s 
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4. Info^ng the public directly or through some assistant conccrninc the 

educational activities of the department. * 

5. aiecking re^rts from staff members, students, and olhew zSier they 
have been summaiizcd and ananged by hii secretary. He must then follow 
up or set m operation the machinery to care for the significant needs indicated 
in the reports. 

6. Scheduling events or chetJdng tlie tentative schedules of 
events ihat are presented by various staff members. 


ClIAKT 4 

Public School OrganbalioD 



ITirt chart auumei that each high school phyrical education deparunoit is an 
indiWdual division under iu respective high school ptindpaj; that there i» a heaJib 
imit for the entire system; and that there is a supervisor for all grade icbool pbysiea} 
education. 

7. Cbcckiog and matin g necessary minor alteration in the items listed 
under organization of the department. 

8. Inspecting smd observing the condition of facilities and the functioning 
of the various activity umts. The director should by ail means know what is 
happening and under what conditions It i* happening. 

9. Securing employment opportunities for athJefes. Each school group 
should prowde Icgiiimate asistance for those who reed it. and the direcior 
and some able aaisiani arc often best prepaied to do dial for the athletes. 
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10. Directing the registration of students. Appoint 

the details, but taVc care of unusual cases, check petitions, and be 

for suggestions at registration time. muna. 

11. Providing for and mainUuning in operation a system of student m 

gen as a means of developing ieadcrsWp. 

12. Scheduling classes or delegating this rcsponsib'ility to some staff * 

13. Ordering equipment or arranging to have the business manager o 
in co-operation with the coach or teacher who is to use it. 

14. Making budgets. This will require the administrator’s 
although the necessary information upon which it is based vdll probab y 
gathered by other staff members and compiled by the secretary. 


Additional duties. Besides the. duties connected closely with the 
functioning of the s^’stem, there arc many which are not pre- 
dominantly administrative but may need to be performed by the 
adminislrator. They include such matters as coaching, teaching, 
supervising instruction, writing for publication, making speeches (over 
the radio, at clubs, at alumni meetings, at school meetings, and m 
many other situations), doing research, attending chapel, serving as 
patron at social affairs, entertaining guests, and conducting physical 
examinations. 
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The Scope of the Physical Pdacation Program* The total ph^’slcal 
education program tsiih which all schools are concerned consists of 
three aspects, namely: the service, intramural, and intcrschool pro- 
grams. Each phase is important, and no physical education progra® 
is complete unless each of these aspects is well dei'cloped and co- 
ordinated and integrated. The service program is that wluch is 
ordinarily required by state law or local regulation. The classes are 
scheduled during the school day, and all students are expected to 
participate unless excused. The emphasis is instructional, and the 
objective is to provide each student with the minimum essentials of 
phjilcal education. The intramural program is concerned with the 
provision of athletic competition for aU students within a school. 

r inaiily , this competition is over and above that which occurs in 
t e service program. The intramural program is important because 
It giva all students an opportunity' to develop the athletic skills they 
1.”* taught in the serviw program. The inlerschool program is 
. p I 11 concerned v\ith the provision of competition for 

c most ig y proficient students in the various sports with teams 
"-ill bt dc-oted to a dhetmion 

oi the service program. 

di^in Present-day Programs. It is unfortunate 

tnmt o” “72'"“*“ PtneUce lag, £tr behind 

^rrotSTm Pb-.lo».phy. The’^urricnluti rspedally. 

menuty ZZ du'^^h ‘‘■f - ‘>’5 

f rstn, are i„adet,m.e and hiphaaard. afe: nuT.^^ ^f "L^e 
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exceptions in the more progressive schools, but for the most part, 
the programs arc not so soundly oinceived and u'cll organized as 
other courses of study tvithin the school. 

This is t\’cn illustrated by the most comprehensive survey wluch 
has ever been made in physical education.' This survey eacom* 
passed 2,648 different high sch« 5 ols in 25 different states. It involved 
the evaluation of the indoor and outdoor fadUUes, locier and 
shosver rooms, supplies, remedial program, health examination, 
aquatics, service program, organization, and the athletic and intra- 
mural programs. The median national score was only 28 per cent 
of possible. The various states ranged from 41 per cent of possible 
(Connecticut) to 17 per cent (Tennessee and Mississippi). Reme- 
dial programs (4 per cent) and aquatics (5.8 per cent) were the 
lowest areas. Tlie nc.xt lowest tvas the area of service program with 
only 23.7 per cent of possible. The t»vo highest in attainment were 
organization and administration (43.6 per cent) and athletics (42.1 
per cent). 

Gooseqoeaces of loadeqaate Programs, The dcfidciicics in 
physical education programs were clearly brought out in World 
War II, One of the major revelations of the war was the lack of 
physical fitness of a large percentage of men Inducted into the military 
service. 'iVidespread physical fitness tests administered in the armed 
services showed an alarming lack of strength, particularly of the 
arms and shoulder girdle. Karpovich and Weiss, in a study of the 
physical fitness of inductees into the army air forces, found that 
40 per cent were in poor or very poor condition,* Larson revealed 
that it was necessary to improve the physical fitness status of Army 
Air Forces personnel as much as 90 per cent beyond entrance con- 
dition in order to meet minimum physical fitness standards.* Both 
the army and navy also found that a large percentage of inductees 
were in very poor physical condition. These data should occasion 
no surprise, because our school children likewise are not fit. Kraus 
and Hirschland found that 56.6 per cent Amencan children failed 


‘ Karl W. Bookwalter, “A Nau'ooal Survey of Health and Physical Education 
far Boys in High Schools, 1950-54,” /Vg/iwimwt Cmtriiutmf, Amencan Academy of 

Ktn,. crM» 

Physical Training Program," Rtsm<A Quaie^ (May, 1946), pp. 144-14<3. 
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one or more items on a six*battery test of minimum physical fitness, 
but that only 8.3 per cent of European children failed the same 
test.* 

The development of motor skills in our servicemen was little better 
than the development of physical fitness. Most incoming men showed 
marked inability in such basic skills as falling, throNving, jumping, 
crawling, pushing, dodging, and lifting. Few men knew how to nm 
properly. Posture was poor in a large percentage of men, particularly 
the older individuab. 

The war also revealed school physical education programs have 
not been particularly successful in accomplishing the recreational 
objective. Many inductees were found to have limited athletic skills. 
For example, Larson discovered that from 40 to 50 per cent of in- 
ductees did not have a sufficient degree of skill in any sport to desire 
parlicipaUon. Only 3 to 5 per centhad participated in varsity athletics. 
Approximately 30 to 40 per cent were unable to swim. Only a 
small percentage of servicemen were able to qualify as expert 
stvimmers. The great majority had never participated in golf, bad- 
minton, tennis, archery, bowling, and handball before their entry 
into the aimed forces. There is no question that the surface has 
hardly been scratched in regard to the accomplishment of the recrea- 
tional objective. 


Causes of Inadequate Programs. Inadequate time allotment has 
been one of the factors which has made it difficult to accomplish 
the objectives of physical education. Although several states make 
a ai y period mandatory in all elementary and secondary schools, 
mwt states^ do not begin to approach such a requirement. The 
minimum time allotment required in the various states is indicated 
M p. '5. in this connection, an extensive study by the United States 
Utnee of ^ucation showed that in the 1943-44 school year only 
^ ^ boys^in the eleventh and twelfth grades were pro- 
■WS% organized instruction in physical education.* This 

dltion^ 1 welaUon in the midst of World War II. That con- 

iho postwar years U evident from the 
ttinent_ by \ ,ce President Richard Nixon at the Annapolis 


P■^^ tducatwn, Liteabon/w Vietory, Vol. 3 (July 3, 15m), No. 1, 
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Conrcrencc on riuicss in 1956: "Las than 50 per cent of our boys 
and girls in high school ha\x ph)‘^cai education.”* 

Another factor ivhich has adversely affected physical education 
proems is inadequate facilities. Physical cducaUon activities, in- 
volving^ as they do vigorous activitj', require considerable space, 
which is usually expensive. In addition, certain activities such as 
ssitTimning, bowling, golf, handball, and tennis require specialized 
facilities which arc extremely costly. Because of the high expense 
of many physical education facilities, they arc often not,provided, 
and many worthwhile activities cannot be included in the program. 
Probably more than any other single factor, the limitations imposed 
by inadequate facilities restrict the type of program svhich might 
be offered. 

A final reason for the existence of so many inferior programs lies 
in the fact that educationally sound methods of curriculum construc- 
tion have not been applied in ph)'Sical education. The physical 
educator usually builds his own program. The activities whidi he 
teaches will depend upon his training and philosophy. \Vhe(her the 
program is good or bad it is usually accept!^. School administrators 
are usually alert to dellclendes in other aspects of the curriculum 
but have a lack of critical judgment in regard to ph>’stcal education 
•tvhich has led to the acceptance of very inadequate service pro- 
grams. This opportunity lor phj'sical educators to construct their 
OAvn programs has often been exploited. If it is desired to build up 
the vanity athletic teams, the entire program may be shaped toward 
this end ^vith no consideration for educational outcomes. This has 
been a common practice. It is an unfortunate fact that too often the 
physical education program is organized and conducted for purposes 
other than the best Interest of youth. 

TechmqQe of Cnrricalum Development. Until comparatively 
recently, the development of the phyrical cducadon program in- 
vxilvcd only the director or supervisor of physical education. This 
individual was presumed to be the expert on curriculum building, 
and lie planned the course of study vdiich the various instructors 
were expected to follmv. In many cases, particularly in large ernes, 
the course of study was worked out in great detail wth each days 
lesson prescribed, even to the seqaeitcc in which the activities were 
to be presented and the number of minutes which were to be spent 
* Journal a/Hreia-Phjsicel meal!o^^■l^rertatian (Si^Kcmber, I956J. p- 9. 
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lie will invariably be in%*itcd to Avork with the phpical education 
stair. In some schools carefully selected students arc included on the 
commUicc. Finally, a board member or some prominent individual 
in the comraiinity tvho has special quaiificaiions might abo be invited 
10 partic}p.ne. In other tvords, all groups who have a stake in the 
phj'sical education curriculum or who can contribute to the delibera* 
tions are asked to work on the committee. 

Steps Involved ia Curriculam Constracdon, A vast amount of 
literature on curriculum construction and curriculum revision has 
become as'ailable in recent years. Definite procedures arc recom- 
mended to be followed in developing a school curriculum or a 
course of study within the total curriculum. These steps usually 
m\‘olvc: 

1 . Softttl philasopkjr. Any consideration of the nature and purposes 
of physical education roust inevitably be based upon the sodal and 
educational philosophy of the time and place in which it operates. 
Physical educators frequently want to start the curriculum con- 
struction process with a consideration of the objectives of physical 
education and the selection of activities which trill attain the objec- 
tives. However, prior considerations are Involved. Since physical 
education is a part of the entire s)‘$Cem of educadoo, its philosophy 
and objectives must be consbtent vrith the philosophy which pre- 
vaib in education. Educational philosophy in turn arises out of the 
social philosophy of the society in which it functions. Physical educa- 
tion does not exist In a v'acuum. It obtains its direction and purpose 
from the society in svhich it exists and the educational splem of 
which it is a part. 

In America our social philosophy is based upon the belief that 
tlie total well-being of each person is a primary and controlling 
consideration. As Tead expresses it: "It [that is, a democracy] 
involves the effort of people to live together in ways which assure 
that for the conduct of all phases of the common life they kive 
necessarily to share, there » a responsifailitj* assumed by all in behalf 
of all.”* 

The basic tenets of a democracy include; 

(a) ^Vorth or the individual. Democracy holds that the individual 
and the sodety of which he is a part have common purposes, 

»Ordway Tead, TSe A'l ^ JlMAlratim (New York, McCraw-Hill, I951J, 
p. W. 
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namely, bringing about through cfTective cooperation the highest 
and fullest development of each individual. 

(b) Belief in the equality of opportunity for the optimum deveJopmen 

of each indhidual’s potcntuditics. _ . 

(c) Redprocal individual and group responsibility for promo mg 

common concerns. . 

(d) The free play of intelligence in the solution of common problcrns. 
In a democracy common problems are to be solved through e 
free play of inteUigcncc rather than through force, appeal to 
authority*, or uncritical acceptance of the value of any one group or 
indmdual. 


2. Educational pkilosophy. The basic purpose of education during all 
periods of drilization, primitive to present, has been and is to enable 
the individual to become a better dtizen of the sodety in which he 
lives. No sodety would tolerate for long a school system whose purposes 
Nverc not in harmony svith the welfare of that sodety. An educational 
program Is successful only when in all of its aspects it contributes to 
the purposes of the sodety in which it lives and has its being. Thus, 
in America the aim of education is to assist each individual to achieve 
his optimum development in meeting effectively the continuous 
demands of living in a democratic sodety and in a closely inter- 
dependent world. 

Educarional objectives implement educational philosophy. They 
are the’ steps which lead to the aim. The sev'cn cardinal prindples 
and the educational objeaives of the Educational Poliries Commis- 
sion have been stated in Chapter !, 

3. SlsUmml cf cbjcUkts. Objectives express needs as seen by the 
person or persons who fonnulatc them. Education — and there- 
fore physical educarion— exists to meet the needs of children. These 
needs are of Wvo types; individual and sodctal. Indivudual and 
ioaetal needs blend in objecUves toward which the school sights 


^c objecuves of physical education are of two types: the ultimate 
' *”^™cdiatc. The ultimate objectives are the educational 
or cardinal principles 
Educational Policies Commisrion. The 
“ Chap''- 2 (sec 

the needs of children determine 

the dneenon of development for „hich the school shall strive it 
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w the nature of the child which determines what is appropriate 
Tor education at each stage of devdopment. The best concciv-able 
forma of adult bcliauor represent goals toward svhich the education 
of the duld must proceed, but the steps necessary in moving toward 
these goals arc dictated by the cJiaracter of the child’s interests, urges, 
and capacities. It is evident that a thorough understanding of the 
nature of the child is an essential prerequisite for the phj'sical educator 
when he buiidj a program. 

The characteristics of children arc rarely given the consideration 
they merit by phj'sical educators when they organize and develop 
their courses of study. Comidcrabte physiological and psy'chological 
harm has been done by the selection of activities which ivere not 
suited to the capacities and interests of the students. Before any 
program of activities is provided, the demands of those activities 
on the one hand and the interests, desires, urges, strength, endur- 
ance, motor ability', and skills of the students on the other hand must 
be knoivn. These are outlined for pupils of different grade levels 
throughout thb chapter. 

5. StUttion ef ectiviiUs (o attain objtctices. Tliis is the most difficult of 
all aspects of curriculum construction. The activities which are of 
greatest value in meeting the needs of children are obviously the 
ones which should be given priority. However, certain activities 
satisfy the needs of children better in one area than others. For 
example, some activities are outstanding from the standpoint of 
developing physical fitness but may be of little value from the 
recreational standpoint. Other activities may contribute appreciably 
to the recreational needs of students but have little value insofar 
as physical fitness is concerned. This poses a difficult problem to 
those who are developing the program. 

To assist in the selection of activities various prinaples are indicated 
below (see p. 62). 

6. AdmnisiTatxve provisions to implment program. Once the activities of 

the program are selected and an appropriate sequential arrangement 
tvorked out, various administrative provisions must be made to 
facilitate the program. Several sections of this volume are devoted to 
a description of the provisions. , 

7. Evaluation of the program. The program nee^ to be periodi- 
cally evaluated to determine if it is accomplishing the intended 
results. If it is not, the proper corrective procedures should be 
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cmplojcd. Chapter 18 includes a consideration of evaluative 
procedures. 

Prindples Tor Selection of Activities. In order to select from 
the many actmties of child and adult life those more likely to attain 
the objectives of physical education, certain guilding principles ^\'iU 
be set up. All of the actidtics of the program sdll not satisfy all 
of these criteria, but those which conform to the majority of them 
are of greatest value. The program based upon the follo%v’ing physio- 
logical, psychological, and sociological principles is a practical one, 
although lack of facilities and inadequate training of teachers may 
eliminate some of the activities. These practical considerations vary 
so widdy that any modification of the program must be made 
locally. 


Pm’SIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 

1. The ph)3ical education program should provide ample opportunities 
for a vide range of movements involving the large muscles. 

2. ^ The facts related to the growth and development of children should 
guide in curriculum construction. 

PfO'iTsioa shodd be made in the program for the differences in 
physical capaciues and abiliUes which are found among students. 

4. The ph^iical fitness needs of students must be met by the ph^mcal 
education program. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 

physical education program should consist predominantly of 
natural play acirvitia. 

C. The acth-iiies should be selected in the light of the psyxhological age 
cha^tcnsua ofihe^nd as wen as the physiological. 

should "'hich are valuable in arousing and cepressing emotions 

^8. In the selection of actiiaties some provmoa should be made for 
progression. 

of wivitits niffidcnt time should 
be O^t ,h. .un, mzy be lezmed sezsouzbly well 

. belett eetmues »hieh best meet the seasouzl drives of the students. 

EOCIOLOGICM, PRINCIPLES 

tirei.' outriodum should be rich in activities adaptable to use in leisure 

contributions to the 
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13. The (hrtculnm should be suited to the idejis of the comiuuoity ai 
well as Its needs. ’ 

H. Actmtia which are particularly rich in possibiTiiies for individual 
character training arc especially desirable, 

15, AcliwtJes which reflect the present social order and antidpate future 
trends should be provided in the program. 

16. All students should be Uught actiwtics which can be used at home 
and in the iairaediatc vicinity of the home. 

Inasmudi as these principles form the basis upon tvhich a succc^ful 
program may be built, the foUotving points concerning each should be 
noted; 

I. 77if physical tducaHan pngfam should pTocidt ample opporlunilies for 
a wide raa^e of motmenis invoicing the large muscles. Physical education 
is primarily concerned with blg-muscle activities. The big muscles 
are those of the trunk, shoulders, hips, and neck and are used in 
running, jumping, throtving, striking, climbing, and pushing activi- 
ties, and the small muscles are those of the face, throat, fiogers, 
and toes. The small muscles are used in tvrifing, dratving, typing, 
piano playing, and other like activities. In man’s evolution, the 
big muscles are the older, fundamentai muscles, and the small 
muscles are the newer accessory ones. Most of the values attributed 
to physical education arise from the fact that the activities are big- 
musde activities. For example, the development ofhealth has already 
been mentioned as a prominent objective of physical education. 
There is little development of health by the action of the smaller 
muscles because t'ery little organic activity is involved. But when 
the big muscles of the body are used, they bum up more cner^, 
which results in a greatly increased functional activitj’ of the cir- 
culatory, respiratory, and beat-regulating mechantsms and, later, 
the digestive mechanism. It is this organic activity which develops 
organic power, vigor, vitality, resistance to iatigue, and health. The 
only known way to reach and develop the vital organs is through 
vigorous total body actirities. 

Moreover, the big-muscle activities contribute to the develop- 
ment of character. To quote from Hetherington.** 

The worth of any activity for character discipline is defe^jned 
marily by the nature of the instincts and the emouons exercised... . the 

» C. \V. Hetherington, SrtiMJ Frogrem « E^iralioti (Yonken, N. Y., World, 

1922), p. 27. 
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values of physical education in character training bulk large, because natural 
big-muscle activities are the outcroppings of the most fundamental instincts 
and emotions in human nature. 


The character development values of activities involving the t^e 
of the smaller muscles are not nearly so great because such activities 
do not call into play the strongest instinctive tendencies. 

2. The facts related to the growth and development of children should guide 
in curriculum construction. In order that the best educational results may 
be obtained, those activities which arc best adapted to the strength, 
endurance, and co-ordination of each age group should be selected. 
From the standpoint of the readiness of the organism to assimilate 
physical education activities, there is a best time for each activity. 
There is also an optimum degree of exercise that is beneficial at the 
various stages of development. This principle is recognized somewhat 
by the modified playing regulations of junior and senior high school 
sports as compared wth college regulations. But much more needs 
to be done in inter-scholasiic athletics as ^vell as in physical education 
classwork. 


Growth and development take place according to a definite and 
continuous pattern which depends upon hereditary and environ- 
mental factor!. Growth and development do not proceed evenly and 
do not occur in the tame manner in both sexes. The appearance of 
nw teeth, the slow des-elopmcnt of the heart, the physiological 
Changes brought on by adolescence, and sex differences arc only 

«■= program of physical 
th. V r ° factors will be discussed in more detail when 

the aclivitiH for each age group arc selected. 

program for the digcrcnacs m physical 
must be 1 v orrfaand among sludtnls. Special provision 
Xvkal dTir ■" 'location program for L great 

a pro! ■ : J" order to avoid 

dividual it is ne maltc excessive demands upon any in- 

abilities ’are. ThcTe^cll ^"“"'."■’0“ physical capaciUcs and 
defects which would handl^^r"’“°" 

in the regular nrovram F students from engaging 

Ije pros-lded. Tlicse set* students other activities must 

individual and selected' whhT”*"' .“Poridcs of each 

poMjhle, ^ View to remedying the defect, if 
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Tliere arc also in every group, those who are appreciably below 
normal in co-ordination, speed, strength, agUity, and balance. Rather 
than to permit such students to participate in the regular activities, a 
special program should be arranged to give special attention to their 
deficiencies. When these students have developed a suitable level of 
physical fitness, they should return to the regular program. 

4. The physual jltms needs of students should be ml by the physical 
education program. Automation, by drastically reducing the vigorous 
exercise involved in work of all types, has accentuated the importance 
of physical education’s contribution to physical fitness. Tlic physical 
aspects of fitness of each individual should be periodically assessed, 
and proper activities to meet individual and group needs should he 
scheduled. 


One aspect of physical fitness in which our youth is particularly 
lacking is strength of the arm and shoulder girdle. This deficiency 
is serious because it affects successful performance in so many difierent 
sports. Unfortunately, some of these sports are not, in and of them* 
selves, particularly good developers of arm and shoulder girdle 
strength. For this reason, teachers must be. alert to this situation, 
and if a need exists they should provide appropriate activities. Among 
the better activities to develop strcnglJi in the upper extremities are 
UTcstling, apparatus and tumbling, rope climbing, weight training, 
and selected conditioning exercises, 

5. The pf^sicat education program should consist predominantly of natural 
play acliexlics. Natural play activities are those which are based essen- 
tially on racial activities organized and integrated into games and 


sports. These racial activities developed thousands of years ago 
in 'response to the situations which confronted primitive man. 
He had to run, jump, throw, strike, chase, flee, pounce upon, 
dodge, and climb to get food, provide goods, and preserve ho life. 
From time immemorial man has peribrrned these racial actiridcs 
so that today there is a powerful inner drive in every individual 
to do these things. But the twentieth century oflers few oppor- 
tunidcs for their expression excq>t perhaps through phpical edu- 
cation activities. Football, basketball, baseball, in fact a o our 
popular sports, are popular largely because they are composed of 
natural racial activities. It might weU be said that the most inter- 
esting acUvilies are those which include most of th«e instinctive 
drives. Football is extremely popular because it satisfies so many 
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racial urges, such as running, jumping, throwing, kicking, dodging, 
chasing, striking, and fleeing. On the other hand, calisthenics and 
marching have seldom been popular because they include very few 
of the racial activities. Expression through these natural play activ- 
ities is inherently satisfying, for each individual is prepared in his 
nerv’ous s)’stem to respond in the rcc^uired way. The program, in 
order to utilize these inner drives to the fullest extent, should con- 
sist predominantly of play activities based on them. 

6. The aeiicilies should be selected' in the light of ike psychological age 
ckaracterislics of ike child as well as the physiological. This is one of 
the most important factors to be considered in constructing a physical 
education program. There are rather clearly defined age stratifica- 
tions m regard to play interests, and the content of the curriculum 
should be in harmony with them. As a general rule, boys of nine 
to twelve have de\-eloped different play interests from those they 
had at the six-to-nine-year level. CoUegc students usually have 
difTcrent play mterests from those in the junior high school. Most 
men an women can readily recall their own changing interests 
Ml changes do not appear and disappear at 

^cUy'thc same time for all chUdren; nor do the latter all desire 
'a™*' '^^y. Individual differ- 
which rhi^ ’ ^ ^ striking similarity in the play mterests 

^ cu^culum will 

aldirrcrcntagcs.”*^ natural tendcnacs which appear spontaneously 

gram sh^ld^^ ***' curriculum builder is that the pro- 

S^al mal ^ -^ch each £di- 

r«irilirof most. Of course, the 

the group. Thc^ KlSTo^rf ^ with the age level of 

begin in the senior h' h t, i education activities should 

« presented in the ele^tan, "’u vanety of play activities 

enty. It is important tP school tltat election is hardlv ncccs- 

enTes in ^ eapiotntory' esperi- 

elect. Unless the%' art- r -i* Ijeforc they arc permitted to 

pririlege of election will kT!*! ^ activities available the 

7. drtiritis uAa 

shnld he choim Tbf t *** orounng and expressing emotions 

' <^^«Iopment of the intellectuai capacities has 
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so cnposscd educators that they have devoted Uttle thought and 
attention to the emotions, tvhidi are the generative forces behind 
most conduct, hfan's behavior lias sprung from oKotions and 
instinct for so many thousands of years that we cannot expect our 
wnduct today to be based largely upon intcUigencc. What is needed 
in our scliools, as much as anything else, is provision for the education 
of the emotions. 

Physical education occupies a strategic position among the school 
subjects for guiding and modifying the emotions. Latin, rhetoric, 
and mathematics neither arouse the emotions nor offer the oppor* 
tunities for emotional expression which physical education activities 
do. Man craves sports and games which arc dramatizations of 
situations that exercise tlie old racial instincts and emotions. If 
expression rather than repression were the rule, the mental health 
of our nation would present a much less serious problem. Emotional 
stability is only adiieved througli practice in controlling and modii)> 
ing the feelings released. Physical education makes a most substan- 
tial contribution to education in providing a laboratory setting in 
which emotional control is practiced. In view of this fact, the curri- 
culum of physical education should include those activities which 
at« particularly ^-aluable in arousing and offerbg an outlet for 
emotional expression. Body*conUct activiUcs, such as football, basket- 
ball, soccer, and tvresdiag, are very effective in this respect, because 
they exerdse deeper, more powerful emotions than many of the 
noncontact activities. The contact sports arc even of beneht to 
spectators, who experience them vicariously and give expression to 
their aroused emotions by cheering. s 

8 . In the seleelion ef aclivilUs some pTouision should h made for pro- 
gression. The physical education program should sbov/ progression 
from the kindergarten or first grade through the nvelhh grade. Tfiis 
requires that tiic elementary, junior and senior high school ph>’sical 
education programs be carefully integrated. Unfortunately, in many 
instances, the programs at these different school levels are com- 
pletely unrelated. This results in overlapping and duplication in 
certain areas and in complete n^lecl in others. A program that 
is weU integrated wiU accomplish significantly more results than one 
%vhichisnot. . 

Every school system should determine what qualiUes, sJolk, and 
attitudes it desires its high school graduates to possess as a result 
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of their experiences in ph^’sical education- These qualities, skills* 
and attitudes thus become the objectives of the entire school sy'ste^ 
and the program at the various grade !e\'el3 should be develop 
to accomplish these objeedves. All of the acti^ties of the elemental^ 
and junior high school shotdd be planned tvith reference to the senior 
high school program. 

9. In the leleciion and plcumenl of activities su^icienl time should ( 
provided so that the skilb maj be learned reasonably uell. Far better results 
be secured from a physical education program that pro\ddes 
a fets" acthidcs to be well learned than from one which offers many 
activities which are only partially learned. Everyone enjoys domg 
what he can do well. There arc far more values resulting to the 
indK-idual ss'ho has acquired a fair degree of skill in several sports 
than to the individual who is a jack of all sports and a master of 
none. 

Under this principle, more time will be prodded for the more 
dldicult skills. The baclnsard handspring is a more complex skill 
than the forward roll, and the “full gainer” is more difficult to per- 
form than a “front header” dive. Similarlv, the fundamentals of 
softball are much less difucult to master than those of hard baseball* 
If a skill is worth acquiring, it should be tvcll acquired. This does 
not necessarily mean that m'cry skill must be thoroughly mastered 
by cs'cry student in the class. It suggests, rather, that sufficient time 
be allowed in order to enable the average student to perform the 
actirity with a f^r degree of skill. 

10. Selest ectailia icJueh best meet the seasonal drioes of the students. 
Students have a readiness for seasonal activities. When professional, 
allege, and high school teams arc playing football, students have a 
des^c for this sport. WTicn the football season is over, they' anticipate 
baiketball and other indoor activities. The spring of the year is lime 
for l^ball, track, and field, golf, and tennis. There is far more 
readin.^ for mdoor actiriUes in disagreeable weather than on bright, 
sunny days. 
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lift whilt wise me can enhance health, increase ejlidency, elceale character 
and enneb and ehnty hfe. Civaisation itself can be advanced or destmved 
according to the use of it by people as a whole,”* 


^ Tlic solution to this groat sodal problem which leisure presents 
^ tics -wiili education. Our schools have been slow to realize their 
responsibilities in this respect, but since the advent of the depression 
in 1929, more and more attention has been devoted to the activities 
with which people occupy their leisure time. This concern is not 
solely with the leisure-time actiniics of adults, for children of all ages 
have been emancipated from many of the chores and duties which 
diminished their available leisure time. 

Tile increased emphasis on avocational activities in the schools 
is of considerable significance to physical education. Americans, 
young and old, spend countless leisure hours either playing or 
watching sports and games. Preparation for all these leifure hours 
spent in the realm of sport is one of the major objectives of the pro- 
gram of physical education. TJie practice of postponing until adult- 
itood tile education in golf, tennis, handball, volleyball, sivimming, 
squash rackets, and other big-muscle play activities of adults has 
always failed and will continue to fail to produce satisfactory results. 
The vast number of college graduates who have very little or no 
skill in these sports, and will never develop any, is ample evidence 
of the %vcakncss of the physical education program of the past. 
Moreover, in order to produce the most favorable educational results, 
some preparacian for the leisure activities of the child should be 
provided throughout his school life. It would be a mistake to select 
the aclivdtics entirely on the basis of adult needs. One of the out- 
standing criticisms directed against education today is that the 
activities are too far removed from the student’s present needs and 
interests and, therefore, are not significant to him. Although it is 
doubtful that this criticism would be true for play activities to the 
extent that it is true of academic activities, nevertheless the program 
of phy-sical education should be adaptable for use in both present 
and future leisure time. 

12. AflivitUs should be selested for their possible confrtbulion to the 
^mill’s training for dlizenship in a 'dmoerwy- One of the most 

» Eugene T. X.icJ, “The New Leisure ChaHenges the Schoot,” jeuma! a/HM- 
P/ijfud SJuaUieH-ItrereatioH (November, 1934), p. 18. 
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fundamental objectives of our educational system is the development 
of the dvic and social virtues desired in a democratic sodety. These 
virtues are best developed by practidng them in natural situa- 
tions. This is possible in ph^’sical education activities. Team sports 
under capable leadership can develop co-operation, loyalty, leader- 
ship, followership, sportsmanship, respect for the rights of others, 
and other qualities essential in the citizens of a democracy. Itt 
athletics, the dominating drive to win stimulates the development 
of these qualities, for youth soon finds out that they are necessary 
for success. Furthermore, provindalism, svhich is contrary to demo- 
cratic prindples, is reduced by team sports. Regardless of the diverse 
nationalities which may compose a team, the players arc team- 
mates, and all barriers between them cease to exist as they co- 
operate for a common purpose. In team competitions, the only 
measure of a man is what he docs as a member of the team — bis 
race, creed, wealth, and class- are all forgotten. No better training 
for dtkenship in a democracy is available anpvhcre in the school 
s>-stcm. 


13. "The cuTTiculitm should be suited to the ideals of the eommunitj as 
Kell as its needs. What may be a perfect physical education program 
i^ne community might prove to be an utter failure in another. 
Sodal^ndng is a physical education activity which is readily 
certain schools, but which in others would not be tole- 
community. Boxing and wrestling arc extremely popular 
acusaues in some communities, but in others they are taboo because 
f sUgma attached to profasional boxing and wTcslling. Com- 
munities ^ a large foreign population often prefer soccer to all 
^ ^ ^^^o“Sh these foreign communities may prefer 

a %e gama, these are not their greatest need in this country. 
f education should seek to acquaint the 

ideals y with American games and sports and American 

o'- community are 

with In ih. *hc community must be reckoned 

7t^nL ^citdtim can hold a 

pUci: in thj^ib" '"“Y be utterly out of 

it hotac*'to himself in a community which 

.0 errtam valuable actisn.lm, he should hold them in 
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abeyance until public opinion haj become favorable to them. Noth- 
mg is gained by attempting to force a pliysical education program 
which is unacceptable. The best procedure is to change gradually 
the attitude of the students and public in favor of the new activities. 

14. ActisilUs wkteh are particularlf rich in possiiUUies for kiHvidaal 
character training are tspedaliy ieurabU. The development of character 
as an objective of physical educau'on has already been discussed. 
Because physical education activities exercise the most fundamental 
emotions and instinctive tendencies, they are poivcrful factors for 
dc\'eIoping good character. The skilled tcaclicr, by his teaching, by 
his suggestions, and by his oivn example, will utilize the possibilities 
inherent in sports and games for developing desirable traits of character 
Avhicii will operate in these activities and may even carry over into 
other life situations. 

Considering the great importance of character development and 
the splendid opportunities which play activities present for develop- 
• Ing.tf, those activities which arc of greatest value in this respect 
should be included in the program. Certainly, football and ba^et- 
ball oiTcr far more opportunities for character education Uian Horse- 
shoe pitching or badminton does. As was pointed out before, the 
“worth of any activity for character discipline is determined primarily 
by the nature of the instincts and emotions aroused.”*® 

Most forms of athletic competition, particularly contact sports such 
as •football and basketball and combat activities such as lATcstling, are 
of greatest value for character training because they c.tcrci$e the deep 
fighting, attacking, fleeing, and ^jotistic emotions. Football, basket- 
ball, soccer, speedball, baseball and wrestling all present ivondcrful 
opportunities for character development. Whether or not character is 
developed in these physical education activities and is transferred to 
other activities depends upon the leadership. 

IS. Activities uihieh refect the present sodol order and antidpaU futm 
trends should be prodded in the program, "nic purpose of physical edu- 
cation, in harmony tvith that of education, is to adjust the indivi- 
dual to sodety noiv and in the future. Hence, the program must 
be based upon present American society. Our former program^ of 
transplanted German and Swedish systems of phyrical education 
based upon German and Swedish sodety was, naturally, a failure. 
Today, our program has become distinedy American, but it must 
** Hetherington, off. eit., p. 27. 
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be in harmony wth our present social order, which has witnessed 
so many changes in the past few decades that the ph>’sical educa- 
tion program might easily become antiquated. The technological 
improvements of industry have brought forth striking social changes; 
the great increase of leisure, specialization of labor, increased mono- 
tony and nerve tension of \\-ork, and lack of opportunity for creative 
effort arc some of the changes with which physical education is 
particularly concerned. The ph^’sical education activities can be 
quite cffcctwe in securing an adjustment of the indi\*idual to these 
nc%v dc%’elopmenls. The curriculum builder in physical education 
must study social changes and, if possible, forecast sodal trends in 
order to permit phj’sical education to make its maximum contribution 
to the adjustment of each individual to his coxoronment. 

16. All studaiii should be taught activities tchich can be used at home oJid 
in the immediate rimiljf of the home. For many years physical educators 
have cmpliasized the teaching of recreational sports, such as tennis, 
stsnmtning, golf, badminton, and handball, with the expectation 
tliat individuals would continue participation throughout adult 
life. For various reasons this expectation has not been realized. A 
major difficulty has been that few communities possess adequate 
facilities for such sports. It has been estimated that the facilities 
for rwxcational sports in the average city are adequate to serve 
only 5 per cent of the adult population. Another difficulty has been 
I at many adults do not have the time to participate regularly in 
f 'c recreational sports. Normally, most adults work until 
^"^.by the time they get home it is too late 
activi^cs inclination to participate in any of the above 

continued and regular participation of adults in 
been given to 

dar«. deck 

ball cnxiuct arcb ^ ^°vscshoc3, hand badminton, tethcr- 

borhood aahaties.'ManToih’''*’^'' ““"ent home or neigh- 

Cor.diiionin-» ' i *poru can be modified to home me. 
exercises, wri-ht tSni’n/and'"^*"^’ pulley-wright 

the nyi^in? machine n medicine ball and 

can be lisctl at hnt-i conditioning activities which 

^ '-cti at home. Emphasis on home actitdties should be in 
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aildilion to, and iiol al Iht Mpcme of. recreational sports like itnnis, 
golf, and «vimming. 

In addition to the convenience and accessibility home activities 
nave another value. They tend to bring the family together more 
in exercise and recreation. It has been said that a family that plays 
together stap together.” Al a time ss'hen dis-orcc and broken homes 
constitute one of our major social problems, family recreation should 
be encourageth hlore tlmn 500,000 divorces arc granted annually 
in our courts. Any contribvition which phy'sical education may make 
toward the solution of this problem needs desperately to be made. 

How Sex DlfTereoces Affect the Program, The dilTcrences 
the se.'cca arc so important that they deserve special con- 
sideration even though they h-ave Irecn provided for by the principles 
set up lor the selection of acttvitict. Tlicse differences arc anatomical, 
phpiologic.tl, and psychological; .ind In order that the program 
may txst serve its purpose they must be carefully considered. The 
difTcrcnces .nrc not stifTtcIcnUy pronounced until the beginning of the 
fourth grade to svarrani the se{>aralion of the tears in play activities. 
Ader that, girls cannot compete equally with bo)! in running activi- 
iics. Tlie assumption has been that the pelvis of the gir) becomes 
wider, and this causes a greater obliquity of her thigh bones which 
handicaps her running ability. A recent investigation at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa reveals, howe\Tr, that the pelvis of the girl is not 
particul.trly wider than that of the boy. Lack of practice and Jess 
marked arm and upper-body strength arc probably important 
modifying factors. In addition to this disadvantage the girl is not 
so strong as the boy; nor docs she have the endurance whicli he 
has. She is particularly underdeveloped in her upper body. This is 
demonstrated by the fact that the width of her knee approaches 
that of the boy much closer than docs the width of her elbow. The 
measurements of lier losvcr extremities compare much more favor- 
ably with those of the boy than do those of her upper extremities, 
Baldwin made a comparison of the strength of Uie right and the 
left arm and tiic upper back of boys and girls from seven tlirough 
seventeen years of age, and be found that the girls ^v•erc inferior at 
ex-cry agc.» Her smaller heart, chest measurements, and Jung 
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capacity naturally do not permit the girl to have the endurance 
which the boy possesses. 

These handicaps of strength, endurance, and speed arc not the 
only factors ^vhich make the separation of the sexes desirable. The 
menstrual period of girls, which frequently commences in the ele- 
mentary school, presents a problem which is best handled by the 
separation of bo^'s and girls. Medical men are fairly svcll agreed 
that moderate exercise is desirable during these periods; conse- 
quently, there are many girls who take a modified amount of actisity 
if they take any at all at these times- Puberty also brings various 
psychological differences beuveen the sexes which make separate 
programs desirable. Boys and girls show greater differences in play 
activities from eight-and-a-half to tcn-and-a-half yean than at any 
other period. Girls become greatly interested in social dancing, an 
interest ^vhich is not shared by boys to a marked degree for a number 
of y«rs. Boys are interested in pcRonal combat activities, for svhich 
girls seldom care. The boy develops a keen competitive spirit in 
his games and plays hard and aggressively to wan. Girls do not 
demonstrate these traits in their activities because, from the present 
\'ie%vpoint of society, they are undesirable for them. However, both 


sexes have a common interest in many activities. There is not so 
much difference in the kind of acti^dty as in the manner in which 
the activities arc engaged in by the two sexes. 

Because of these differences it is desirable to separate the sexes 
m their play activities beginning with the fourth grade. But by the 
time the)- reach senior high school and college, they are becoming 
more interested m the same actU-ities and tend to play together 
much more. In some junior and senior high schools boys and girls 
^*^®^8ht together in certain of the milder phy-sical education 
acunucs. The valuable social lessons justify much more coeduca- 
tio^l physical educaUon than our schools have heretofore provided. 

^ college girl needs physical education activi- 

U=, and It IS fortunate that she fa not bound by tbe social taboos 
more yean ago restrained her predecessors from 
Z eames. Her greatiy increased inter- 
in nhvrir^ ^ sport activities have made her far superior 

That such tJts as 

been underd^’ '^-operation, and emotional control have 

been underdeveloped m the and are not foreign to her nature 
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is sho;^ by the big improvement in these qualities since the girl 
has had the chance to engage in big-muscle play activities, praticu- 
larly play competitions. As the woman is entering more and more 
into the social, political, and economic life of the world, she needs 
the opportunities for developing these desirable sodal characteristics 
which the false social standards of the past kept her from doing. 

Time Allotment. The matter of time allotment b of great im- 
portance because no program of activities can operate successfully 
unless a proper amount of time is allotted to it. Unfortunately, the 
time required by most state physieal education latvs b totally inade- 
quate for a tvcll-balanced program. The minimum requirement for 
the different states, based on a careful survey for the school year 
1950-1951, b as follows: 


REQUIRED TIME ALLOTMENT FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Slatt 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

C-aUfomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Io>va 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Loulriana 

Maine 

Marj'land 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Ne%v Hampshire 


EUmentaiy School 

Not specified • 

Not required f 
25 minutes daily 
20 minutes daily 
Not required t 
Not specified • 

Not specified • 

20 minutes daily 
30 minutes daily 
Not specified • 

A daily period 
15 minutes daily 
50 minutes weekly 
Not required f 
Not required f 
2 houn weekly 
Not specified • 

15 nunutes daily plus I 
hour of di'rccmd play per 
week 

JVot speriffed • 

Not specified • 

Not specified • 

Not required t 
Not specified • 

Not specified • 

Not required t 
Not spwified • 

Not specified * 


Sfconilarj School 

Not specified • 

Not required t 
80 minutes weekly 
One period daily 
Not required t 
Not specified • 

Not specified • 

3 periods weekly 
30 minutes daily 
Not specified • 

A daily period 
2 hours iveekJy 
50 minutes v%-^ly 
Not required f 
Not required f 
2 hours weekly 
Not specified • 

1 hour weekly plus 2 hours 
of activity per week out- 
side of cl^ 

Not specified • 

Not specified • 

Not specified • 

Not required t 
Not specified • 

Not specified • 

Not required f 
Not specified • 

Not specified • 
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StaU 

Elemeniarj School 

Secondary School 

New Jersey 

150 minutes weekly 

150 minutes weekly 

Nesv Mexico 

Not specified • 

Not specified 

New York 

25 minutes daily 

One period daily 

North Carolina 

30 minutes daily 

3 periods per week 

North Dakota 

Instruction daily 

Instruction daily 

Ohio 

Not required * 

Not required t 

Oklahoma 

Not specified • 

Not specified * ^ 

Regular class period daily 
through 10th grade 

Oregon 

Regular class period dally 
(cxcl. recess') J 

Pcnns^'lvania 

Not specified • 

Not required j 

Rhode Island 

20 minutes daily 

20 minutes daily 

South Dakota 

Not required t 

Not required t 

South Carolina 

Not specified • 

Not specified • 

Tennessee 

30 minutes dafly 

2 periods weekly 

Texas 

Not specified • 

Not specified • * 

Utah 

Not specified • 

Not specified * 

Vermont 

Not required * 

Not specified • 

Virginia 

Instruction daily 

Instruction dally 

Washington 

20 minutes daily 

Not required t 

West Virginia 

Not required t 

120 minutes weekly 

WiscoTuin 

150 minutes weekly 

150 minutes weekly 

^V^•omin3 

Not required t 

Not required t 


* Ph7ik»] ei'XAtion fa r«qtnr«d, faat tiK aMuat fa t 
t rfavweal e^uestwD fa om a i-au KcrijraBa-t. 

* Jfldada beaJib 


Thc amount of time which should be devoted to ph^'sical education 
in the \'ariotu grades depends upon the needs of children for big- 
muscle acti\nty. Under the present drcumstances the meager time 
allotted to ph^-sical education is best utilized by des’oiing it pre- 
dominantly to instructional purposes, with the hope that there will 
be suflident carr\-ovcr in the leisure-time activities of children to 
satisfy their needs for big-muscle activity. Physical education leaders 
belies'c that approximately an hour a day would be a desirable 
allotment of time, but few schooU ever realize this ideal. Ses'cral 
stales require a daily program, but the large majorit\' require only 
two or three periods per week. 

What portion of the allotted time should be des-oted to each of 
the acu%iu« m the program must also be carefully considered. The 
^ SN-stcmaticaUy organized and graded in order 
be U5<rf to the W advantage. The prac- 

educatin ^ an outwom philosophy of physical 

cdocauon. Even Use best activity become, relatively iL finable 
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after sev'cral years of regular exposure to it. To offer basketbaU for 
three years in the senior high school physical education program 
to tile exclusion of other important activities is as unjustifiabje as • 
to offer the same students the identical course in ancient history 
for three years. Of course, the more important and complicated 
activities require greater time than some of the simpler, less impor- 
tant ones. The first appearance of an activity in the program should 
call for insttuedon in the fundamentals; later appearances of the 
same activity call for instruction in the more complicated skills and 
strategic maneuvers. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROGRAM 

In addition to the general objectives of education each division of 
the school has a purpose which U peculiar to itself. The unique 
function of the elementary school is to provide preparation for the 
child in the tools of education or, as expressed in the seven cardinal 
principles, “command of the fundamental processes." It is the place 
where the child acquires the basic knowledge, skills, habits, and the 
ideals of thought, feeling, and action which are essentia! for everyone, 
regardless of sex, occupation, or social status. 

Gbaracteristics of Primary Grade Children. Belbre the activi- 
ties for the physical education program in the primary grades arc 
selected it is necessary to know the nature of the child physically, 
psychologically, and socially. The child is usually five or six years 
of age when he starts in the elementary school. His preschool j’cars 
have been spent mainly in getting control of the fundamental move- 
ments of his body and in lamilrarizing himself ivilh his environment. 
His chief characteristics are: 


PHYSICAL CHARACrrCRfSTICS 
(Ages 6-8) 

1. Stature: in the period of slow but steady increase. 

2. iVeieht: in the period of steady growth. 

3. Heafth: susceptibility ta disease fa somewhat higher than it 

the child started school. Tbc chfld does not have many anubodiM n 
Ids Wood when be enters school because he has not come into d^!y 
im wood wne of other duldren. rutthermore, the appear- 

of .o-tonco 

somewhat. 
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4. Pulse rate; higher than in adults. 

5. Blood pressure: lower than in adults. ^ . 

6. Red blood cells; fewer in number; 4,000,000 per cc. of blood is normal 
for children of this age group, and 4,500,000 to 5,000,000 per cc. is 
normal for adults. 

7. Oxi'gen debt; the child can accumulate less ox>'gen debt than adults. 

8. Hemoglobin; 85 per cent is normal for adults, and 70 per cent is 
normal for children of this age group. 

9. Heart; smallest in comparison to body size of any age. The heart at 
the age of se%'cn is one third adult slae, but it must supply a body 
which is nearly one half adult size. 

10. Endurance: poor, as would be expected from the red blood cell count, 
small heart, and hemoglobin content of blood. 

11. Strength; not well des'cloped at this period. Arm and shoulder girdle 
strength arc particularly lacking. 

12. Eyes; not suffidendy developed to focus on fast-moving, small objects. 

13. Co-ordination; cluld is just getting control of gross roos'cmcnts; not 
mudi sVill in fine movements yet; kinesthetic control improving. 

14. Skeleton: bones are soft and easily deformed. Postural emphasis is 
needed in these grades because it is difficult to remedy poor posture 
after the ossification of bona has occurred. 

15. Reaction time: not well developed. 


Long continued strenuous activity is not desirable for children of 
the early elementary grades. TTtese children are exceedingly active 
and crave phi-slcal acthniy but they need frequent rest periods or 
changes in lypc of activity. 
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hS'r*' •"imming, clasbg, teing cterf 
hiding and finding, and hunting games, ® ^ra, 

Tlie follomng data front a stnd,- b,- Jonkins reveair tht dtild'r level 
ol pcrfonnancc in physical education activiiies:** 


1. 35 Yd. dash 

2. 50 ft. uiehotfC 
error 

3. Baseball throw at 
larget. Dhiance 
10 ft. Error in 
inches 

4. Baseball throw for 
distance 

5. Soccer tick for diit* 
anee 

6. Sunding broad 
jump 

7. Running broad 
Jump 

8. Jump and reach 


Age 6 Asf7 

’ CMt Beys Girlt Bays Girls 


9.3 sec. 

9.7 see. 

8.5 tec. 

8.8 sec. 7.9 sec. 

8.0 sec 

10.8 sec. 

10.3 sec. 

9.2 sec. 

8.9 sec. 8.8 sec. 

7.6 sec. 

8B7 in. 

16.9 in. 

5.4 in. 

14.J7to 

1. 4.2 to. 

85 to, 

23.<; ft. 

14.5 ft. 

324 ft. 

17.8 ft. 

41.4 0. 

24.4 ft. 

11.5 ft. 

8.0 ft. 

18.4 ft. 

10.1 ft. 

25.4 ft. 

15 ft, 

33.7 in. 

31.6 in. 

39.3 ia. 

38 in. 

42.2 to. 

41 to. 

33.4 tn. 

28.6 ia. 

454 to. 

40 to. 

58.8 to. 

50.8 to. 

2.52 in. 

2.22 in. 

4.02 in. 

3.48 to. 

4.98 to. 

4.28 to. 


Such ii the picture of the child as he is in the fine and second 
grades. His physical capacities develop slowly and steadily. Co* 
ordination gradually improves, and by the time the child is in the 
third grade he may have developed surprising sHll in sarious motor 
activities. All children need much partidpation in various play 
activities, both in sdiool and out, to develop their potentialities 
adequately. 

Rhythmic activities deserve a prominent place in the physical 
education program for the primary grades. Not only do children 
enjoy these activities but they are unusually TveJl adapted to their 
needs. From them children acquire skill in fundamental body move- 
ments which are basic to future skilled per/brmance. They Jeam to 
appreciate music and to express their ideas and feelings through 
movement Co-ordinzuon, balance graceful movement, and a sense 
of rhythm arc also acquired from ihythmic activities. 

The fundamentals of various sports and games of low organization 
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invoKnng sport skills can be introduced in the latter part of the 
second and in the third grades.’ Years ago, sports were usually re- 
served until the upper elementary grades or the junior high school 
period. However, in their out-of-school play young children exhibited 
an interest and ability in various popular sports. This practice was 
accentuated by the radio and particularly the television. Tlie child 
could not help developing a strong interest in the traditional sports 
at a very early age. All of these factors have encouraged the inclu- 
sion of sports activities and elements earlier and earlier in the ele- 
mentary grades. This does not imply that children of these ages 
should be taught the highly organized sports like baseball and basket- 
ball. It does mean that boys and girls in the primary grades have a 
readiness and ability to praticipate in actbatics \vhich involve the 
elements of these sports. 

In the first grade, story plays and mimetics have great appeal 
because of the strong imitative and dramatic characteristics of young 
children. This interest drops off rapidly, however, so that by the 
third grade further inclusion of these activities in the program is 
hardly justified. Hunting games become increasingly .popular. In 
addition, various games of low organization and relays which involve 
imitations of familiar objects are also very popular. 

Swimming can be very successfully carried on m the primary 
^ 1 schools with adequate facilities this activity should be 

^ u* * fc^v schools have facilities or access to facilities 

t at t IS activity cannot be considered for the ordinary elementary 
school program. 


In the program of actmUra suggrated below the total allotted 
Z'’ “ 'h' general tj^pes of activity rather than 

among the tpeedie aetivitie,. ThU is done to permit greater Herdbility 
tvoe actinties suggested under each general 

acuvjty are merely iUustrative of the kind which should be 


Grade Children. In the upp< 

physical 7dueat“„*ro^”'^^'\“''fP=‘™^^ of tl 

in rhythms together to “““nue to partimpa 

.HesemratheweuL*.:dr^riut„’^C'““‘‘°”^^ 
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PROGRAM FOR GIRtS AND BOK 
Gndct Mir 


Grade I Grade II 


Rfytfmie Actisitits 

I. Rkylhnic Aetaifks 

35% 

35% 

a. Fundamental 

a. Fundamental 

Rhythms 

Rhythms 

Walking 

Walking 

Running 

Running 

Hopping 

Hopping 

Skipping 

Skipl^g 

Galloping 

Galloping 

Marching 

Marching 

Jumping 

Trotting 


b. Sins^ng Games 

A-HuR(tng W« 
IViU Go 

Tbe Gay Muiidan 
MufHn Man 
London Bridge 
Baa Baa Btaek 
Sheep 

Did You Ever See 
a Lauie? 
CSiruUnas Came 

c. Folic Dances 

Shoemaker's 

Dance 

Danish Dance of 
Greedng 
Parandole 
Turn around Me 
Chimes of Dun- 
kirk 

Mimilict 

}D% 

Bear Walk 
Bird Hop 
Duck Walk 
Nulling 
Measure Worm 
Scooping Sand 
Building a Slone 
Wall 

BdJ Ringer 


b. Singing Games 
Pussy Cat 
Oats, Peas> Beans, 
and Barley 
Yankee Doodle 
Hippityllop to 
the Barhtf Shop 
HowD’ycDo, 
My Partner 
Very, Very Tail 


e. Folk Dances 

The Qesied Hen 
Bleking 

ChDdren's Polka 
Seven Jump* 
Lou ‘btTod 


2 . Mimetiet 

5% 

Cbopi^g Wood 
Ctimbing Ladder 
Pumiungalue 
SnowBaUiag 
Skating 
Elevator 
Rooster 
High limb 


Grade HI 
1. RhjAmie Aefieities 
30% 

a. Fundamental 
Rhythms 

Sliding 

Running 

Jieppisg 

Skipping 

Causing 

Matclung 

Jumping 

Trotting 

Skating 

b. Singing Carnes 

Carrousel 
Jolly lithe Miller 
I See You 
Thread Follow* 
(he Needle 
Looby Loo 
Tea Little 
Indians 


c. Folk Dances 

Broom Dance 
TantoU 

Haosel andCretel 
Ace of Diamonds 
Old Dan Tucker 


. Hunting Conus 

15% 

Three Deep 
Cage Ball Tag 
Center Base 
Signal Chase 

Soccer Dodge 

Ball 

Black Tom 
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Grade I 

3. Stoiy Pl^t 

15% 

Circus 

Nutting 

Brownies 

Gathering Flowers 
May Queen 
Firemen 


Grade n 
3. Slaty Phys 

J0% 

Modes of Travel 
The Eskimo 
Indians 

Washing Clothes 
Repairing Roads 
G«>fgc Washing* 
ton 


Grade III 

3. Slutds and Self-Ustini 
Acfivities 
10 % 

CofTce Grinder 
Dead Man 
Elbow Balance 
Forward Roll 
Knee Dip 
Backward Roll 
Foot Clap 


4. Hunting Conus 


20 % 

Run, ^bbit, Run 
Squirrel and Nut 
Cat and Mice 
Pun In the Circle 
Fox and Geese 
Crde Ball 


5, SiMti oij Stl/‘Uiting 
Aetieitiet 
10 % 

Elephant SUnd 
Camel Walk 
I*aine Dog 
Measuring Worm 
Ihjck Waddle 
Stoop and Sund 


C. tndizidual AAlttU 

EsnU 

10 % 

Ball Tou (rubber 
ball) 

Catch Ban 
I'^bag Tot* 
Catch iVarvbag 
Sunding Broad 

t*l^ndng on Line 


Hunting Cants 
15% 

Midnight 
Dodge Ball 
Cat and Rat 
Spider and Flies 
l^gle and Doves 
Qicesc It 


4. Indwidunl Athletic 
pxents 
10 % 

Softball Throw 
for Accuracy 
Softball Throw 
for Distance 
Soccer Kick for 
Distance 

Standing Broad 

Jump 

Running Broad 
Jump 

Rope Climb 


Stunts 4SnJ Sil/^Usiing 
Aetieilies 
10 % 

Crab Walk 
Seal Crawl 
^VhcelbarTow 
' Rocking Chair 
Novelty Walk 
Full Squat 


5. Rel^s 


10 % 

Jumpings Relay 
All-fours Relay 
Shuttle Relay 
Cross Over Relay 
Stoop and Stretch 
Relay 

Zigxag Running 
Relay 


C. Indaidual AthUtle 

Eitnts 

10 % 

Catching and 
Throwing Ball 

Throwing Ball for 
Accuracy 
Thrwing Ball for 
Distance 
Standing Broad 
Jump 

R<»pe Skipping 
Traveling Ladder 


6. Alhlelie Comes of Law 
Organiiolian 
25% 

Line Soccer 
Comer Ball 
Boundary Ball 
Quadruple 
Dodge Ball 
Long Base 
Hand Polo 
Bat Ball 
Newcomb 
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Grade in 

7. 

•5% 

Rope Skip Reliy 
Line 2tgug Relay 
Afcasuring Feel 
Relay 

Tag the Wail 
Relay 

Head Dalaeer 
Relay 

Indian File Relay 

8 . yithUlieCanufof Late 
OftaJtieadeH 
10 % 

Dodge Rail 
SocOT Dodge Ball 
Kick Bali 
Bound Ball 


The chief characteristics of children in the upper eJementary grades 
arc indicated below. It « necessary to point out that children do not 
suddenly change tvhen thej* reach a co-tain age. The fact is that 
considerable individual differences exist in children at all school 
levels, In the fourth grade there u-ill be those svho arc as advanced 
as some sixth graders physically and psychologically, ihe converse is 
also true. 


PfmiCAL CHARACTERISTICS 
(Agw9>IJ) 

1. Height and weight: there is a cleady increase is height and weight. 

' 2. Skeleton: the bones are ttill soft, but ossiGcatioo is progressing. 

3. Endurance: rjuite inrproved. 

4. Heart: the child is stronger and better able to undergo coastderab/e 
hard work. 

5. Eyes: children can now focus better on fast-taovmg objects. 

6. Co-ordination: 'many skills arc now automatic. The child no longer 
needs to devote his higher brain powers to bis own body movements 
and he can notv tiunk of the play and strategic measures which he 
might employ to effect his activiUes. 

7. Health: excellent; resistance to illness is high. 

8. Strength; improved; but the chiW is stiU surpnsmgly weak, paru. 
culariy in the upper cxircroliics. 

9. Reaction lime: excellent. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL CHARACTTERISTICS 

1. Beginning of gregarious spirit — gangs, teams, clubs. 

2. Co-operation and teamwork are more developed. 

3. The child is less individualistic and self-assertive. 

4. Interest in competitive and fighting activities is developing. 

5. Interest span is gradually lengthening, and fewer activities are engag 

in. _ 

6. There is love of excitement and adventure. The child likes to dare. 

7. Interested in practicing to develop skills. - 

8. Children are ready to assume leadership responsibilities at the end o 
this period. 

9. Girls are very much interested in rhythms, but boys lose interest unless 
the teacher is very skillfuL 

10. In the latter part of this period the standards and approval of the peer 
group become of paramount importance. 

11. Boys like to imitate sport heroes. 

12. There is a marked interest in the pop\jlar American sports. 


Children from ten to twelve years of age are predominantly pr®* 
adolescents. This stage of development is distinguished by two out- 
standing characteristics. The first of these involves an emancipation 
of the child from his primary identification witJa adults. Up to this 
lime he has lived in submission and obedience to adults. The de- 
pendence upon adults now gives way to a developing individuality 
with its normal desire for self-direction. The child, in the latter part 
of this school Icir’cl, exhibits a growing independence and self- 
reliance. An attitude of hostility to parental and adult standards 
frequently develops. The child demands the right to make his ot^’n 
choices. 


Secondly, as the child begins to loosen his tics with adults he must 
turn elsewhere for the security that is so essential for his healthy 
development. He finds this in his peer group. This is a difficult but 
msential adjustment to make. This is where the boy and girl obtains 
import^t^ lessons in getting along with othenf, in give and take, 
^ desires and actions in terms of other persons. This 
IS also where he acquires another code of behavior— the peer code. 
tu \ ^ ^ ^ often this code is diametrically opposed to 

that of adult society. Adulu must realize that the child is undergoing 

^ to five up to the standards 

of both hts parents and his peers. 
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Importance of physical tdutatim in the intermediate grades. It is very 
important at this age level that no pupU fall appreciably behind 
his group in strength, co-ordination, and skills in the popular acUvi- 
tics. Play is the major concern of childhood, and repeated failure in 
this important realm produces social and emotional disturbances 
which may have detrimental and unfortunate results in later years. 
Children esteem those who play well and reject those ^vho do poorly. 
Eventually this results in the withdrawal of tlie >vcak, awkward child 
from the group. 

Jones, in a study in which he compared boys high in strength and 
physical ability with those low in these qualities found a positive 
relationship between strength and physical ability and good physique, 
physical fitness, early maturing, social prestige, popularity, emotional 
buoyance, self-confidence and an apparently satisfactory level of 
personal adjustment.” Similarly, those low in strength and physical 
ability showed a pronounced tendency toward an asthenic (thin) 
physique, late maturing, sodal difficulties, lack of status, feelings of 
inferiority, and personal maladjustment in other areas. He con- 
cludes; 


Competitive athletic skills arc among the chief sources of social esteem in 
the period preceding maturity. This is attributable not merely to the high 
premium which adolesccnu place upon athletic pruficicncy, but also to tie 
fact that strength and other aspects of physical afaUity arc closely joined to 
such favorable traits as activity, aggressiveness, and leadership. 


Other researchers have reached conclusions similar to those of 
Jones. Guttcridge states: "SkiU in bodily activity is to be ranked 
first among the factors that lead to the cWId’s acceptance among is 
peers."” Rarick and McKee report: "Profidency in g^ motor 
activity assumes greater importance (as children grow o er) as is 
evidenced by the prestige placed upon skiilful performance y c 
child’s peers.”” Many other investigators report similar findings. 


'• Lawrence fctrick, and Robert MfKre, 
CSiiJdrcn Exhibiting Extreme Levels of Achievement oi 
Heitarch Quarterly (May, 1949), p- M2. 
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The pngram of ocliiilUs. Children in the upper elementary pades 
desire more highly organired aetivities than they have previously. 
They are more competitive and they begin to ^vant to play in teams. 
Sports are a dominant interest for boys and they want to perfect 
their skills. Games of low organiaation, individual athletic events, 
self-testing activities, and modified sports arc very poptilar. Girls are 
enthusiastic about rhy'thms but sports attract them also. 


PROGRAM FOR BOYS 


Grade IV 

1. /4rtirL‘«j 

20 % 

a. Fundiinental 
Rhylhmi 
Potka 
Slide 

Schottliche 


b. Folk Dsnera 

Cotslaj; tkrougb 
the Rye 

ChBdmi'i Polka 
The Vineyard 
Rovenact^ 
PopGocjihe 
'Veasel 
Ckebojar 


2. Sftfliu 

10 % 
Cartxhre! 
Squat Stand 
The Top 
Head Stand 


Spring 
Pun Slick 
Hand tS'reitle 
R«T^Sljp 


Grades IV-VI 

Grade V Grade VI 


1. Rfyifanie ArtiritUt 
15% 

a. Fundamental 
Rhythms 
Polka 
SUde 

Schotdscfae 

Wala 


1, IV^{hnk Actirities 
15% 

3u Folk Dances 

Virpnia Reel 
French Reel 
little Maa ^ 
Fix 

School Days 
Kerry Dance 
Seven Jumps 


b. Folk Dances 
Blcldng 
Janko 

little Dutch Qog 
hCmiet 

Arkansas Traveler 
Captain J mb 


2. StmU end Self -tatvtg 
Atlieiiiei 
10 % 


2. Sboits end Self testing 


Hand Stand against 
Wall 

Double FoTM-ard Roll 
Double Backvrard 
Roll 

Indian Wrestle 
Hand Jump 
Hopper 
Human Bridge 
Crane Ihvc 


Chair Vault 
Human Fly 
Rubber Neck 
Mule Kick 
Heel Knock 
Sack of \Mieat 
Eskimo Roll 
SiifTLeg Bend 
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Grade IV 

3. IndieiJual AlhUtie 
Evtnls 
10 % 

Chinning 
Pushups 
Sit-ups 
Bnserunning 
Soflball Throw for 
Distance 

Softball Throw for 
Accuracy 

Softball Fly Catching 
Soccer Goal Kick 
Soccer Dribbling 
Soccer Trapping 


Grade V 


3. Iniiifiifaal Alhlfttc 
BonU 

io% 

Broad Jump 
High Jump 

Running Droadjump 

40 Yard Dash 
Football Kkk for 
Distance 
Football Kick for 
Accuracy 
Catching Forward 


Passes 

Catching Pun** 

Serving Volleyball 


Grade VI 

Inirndnil AthUtU 
Evcnti 
10% 

Basketball Pass for 
Distance 

BasketbaU Pass for 
Accuracy 
Basketball Dribble 

Coal Shooting 
Free Throwing 
Si* Pound Shot Put 
Sprints 

Hop, Step, and 
Jump 


4. Rtlayt 

10% 

Kangaroo Relay 
Arch Ball ReUy 
Soccer Dribble Reby 
Over and under 
Relay 

Blackboard Relay 
Progressive Skip 
Relay 


5. AtUtik Games ef Law 

OT[anizatwn 

, 25% 

Eud Ball 
Long Ball 
Pin Soccer 
Circle Dodge Ball 
Bat Ball 

One Old Cat 
Sia-hole BasketbaU 


6. TeamSporU^^^ 

Soccer (modified) 
SoftbaU 


4. RelofS 


10 % ^ 

Skin the St^e 
Arch Coal Ball 
Low Bridge Relay 
R,il Walk Relay 
Sedan Relay 
Stick and Ball Relay 


4. Rr/ttyt 


5. Atklatic Cornu of Lew 
OtgaosioMn 

30% 

Captain Ball 

German IbtBaU 

Comer Kwk Ball 
Potation Soccer 
Punt Back 

Cage BaU 
rJewcornb , 


10% 

la and Out Relay 

Di«y i»y 
Centipede Relay 
Hobble Relay 
lump Sdek Relay 
Squat Jump R®'*!' 


5 AAUticCmtso/^'^ 

Qrgatiuoiw'i 

30% 

Keep Away 
Hand Tennis 

Deck Tennis 

Aerial Darts 
NetBJl 
Clock Golf _ 

Paddle Tennis 


(modified) 


Touch FootbaU 
VoUeybaU 


Soccer (modified) 
Softball 

Touch FooibaU 

VoUeybaU 

BasketbaU 
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Grade V 


Grade VI 


Grade IV 

7. Hvtloig Garnet 

10 % 

Pohon Seat 
Circle Chase 
Club Snatch 
Prisoner’i Base 
Dude on the Rock 
Buddy Spud 


Grade IV 

1. Ekjlhnie Aejaitiet 
30% 

a. Fundamental 
Rhythms 
Polka 
Slide 

Schottische 


b. Folk Dances 

Coming through ' 
the Rye 

Children's Polka 
The Vineyard 
Rovenacka 
Pop Goes the 
Weasel 
• Csebogar 

2. SbeOs end St!f-Uttmg 
AetisUiti 
10 % 

Squat Stand 
. Frog Headiund 
Knee Spring 
Rope Skip 
Jumping Jack 
Cartwheel 
Stick Jump 
Human tlatl 


7. Hufilatg Games 

5% 

. Pora*pom-piilIaway 
Red, ^Vhite, and 
Blue 

Bodyguard 
Broncho Tag 
Carry to Base 

and Pull Tug 
of War 


PROGRAM FOR GIRLS 
Grades IV-VI 
Grade V 

1. Rl^thmie AetaUies 1, 

30% 

a. Fundamental 
Rhythms 

Polka 

Slide 

Schottische 

Walta 

b. Folk Dances 

BIckiog 

Janko 

Little Dutch Clog 
Minuet 

Arkansas Travel er 
Captain Jinks 


2. Staiis end Self-Usling 
Admtiet 

W% 

Headstand 
Handstand against 
WaU 

Heel Click 
Through Slick 
Hand Jump 
Rocking Horse 
Double Forward 
Roll 

Double Backward 


Grade VI 

JO^ihmie Aetkities 
30% 

Fundamental 

Rhythms 

Polka 

Slide 

Schottisebe 

Waltz 

b. Folk Dances • 
Virginia Reel 
French Reel 
Little Man in a 
Fix 

School Days 
Kerry Dance 
Seven Jumps 


!. Stunts end Stlf-lesitng 
ActisilUs 
10 % 

Ankle Roll 
Mule Kick 
Shoulder Roll 
Hitch Kick 
Knee Dip 
Tip-up 
The Top 
Triple Side Roll 
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Grade IV 

3. Miniual AOilttic 
Erenls 
10 % 

Softball Throw for 
Distance 

Softball Throw for 
Areuracy 

Softball Hy Catching 
Softball Pitching 
Softball Hitting 
Soccer Goal Kick 
Soccer Trapping 

4. Rtl^t 

10 % 

Kangaroo Relay 
Arch Ball Relay 
Over and under 
Relay 

Blackboard Relay 
Progrosive Skip 
Relay 

Stride Ball Relay 

5 . AAUlk Canes ef 
Orgmizeilen 
15% 

End Ball 
Long Ball 
Pin Soccer 
Circle Dodge Ball 
Bat Ball 

Hop Scotch Golf 


6. Tram Spats 

15% 

Soccer (Modified) 
Softball 


Grade V 

3. /ndiriSioI AAletie 
Eeenls 

10*4 

Volleyball Serve 

Volleyball Return 
Volleyball Passing 
Standing Broad 
Jump 

Soccer Heading 

Soccer Place Kick 

Soccer Dribbling 


Grade VI 

3, Iitdktduel Athletie 
ErtnlS 
10 % 

Basketball Pass for 
Accuracy 
Basketball Pass for 
Distance 

Basketball Dribble 

Goal Shooting 

Free Throwing 


4. Relnri 

10% ^ 

Skin the Snake 
Arch Coal Ball 

Bridge Relay 
Ran Walk Reby 
Soccer Dribble 

5. ^tWrtkCawra/^"’ 
Offonkeiun 
20 % 

Kewenmb 
Cage Ball 
Simplified Soccer 
Alley So^ 
German Bat Ball 
aoekColf 

Shuffieboard 
Soccer (modifieo} 

Softball 

Volleyball 


loandOutR*? 

pjjjy lay Relay 
Chariot Race 
Tu»p Stick Relay 
Squat JuwP 
Ow tipede Rel*y 


5 

Ottanu^'^^ 

20 % 

TVeniy'^"® 
Keep Away 

HandTennU 

Deck Tennis 

Aerial Darts 


20 % 

g^Cfflodified) 
Softball 
Volley ban 
Basket^! 
(modified) 


7. Hunting Games 

10 % 

Black and White 
Circle Stride Ball 
Potato Race 
Squirrel in the Trees 
Three Deep 
Crows and Cranes 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 

The junior high school period is one in svhich all the students are 
undergoing marked changes physically, psychologically, and sodaliy. 

In fact, these adolescent changes were important factors in the 
development of the junior high school system- At no other age level 
do such profoxmd changes occur and such svide individual differences 
cost as during this period. 

Characteristics of Janior High School Students* It is obvious 
that the ph^mcal education program for boys and girls of this age 
level must be geared to accommodate these radical adolescent changes. 
Before he can successfully set up a program adapted to the needs of 
these boys and girls, the curriculum planner must be familiar with 
thnr various physical and psychological characteristics. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Puberty: reached first by girls from one to years in advance of 
bojs. A small percentage of girts have their first znensUuaUoD between 
ten and eleven years of agej the typical ^ starts in her thirteenth 
year} about 10 per cent do not start until after thdr fifteenth 
birthday. 

Anato oiic a i age: the union of the epiphyses of the metacarpal bones 
and phalanges of the female hand is completed at the age of sixteen. 
In the majority of boys this union occurs between eighteen and 
nineteen, indicating a sex difference in anatomical age of from two 
to three yean. 

Skdeton; bones grow rapUly, espcdally the long bones of the arms 
and legs. Tim causes posture to become poor unless an effort is made 
to prevent it. 


>. Hdght and weight: the most rapid acederation in rate of growth 
of height and weight is at the age of twdve for girls and 
fotmeen and z haff for bo>s. Prepubescent boys grow 1.8 inches 
nwrease in wdght 7.6 potmds in one year. Post pubescent 
^ grow 3.3 inches and gain 16£ pounds in one year. Great 
among pupfls. Some are as much as fh'e years apart 

“fw pubnty bcEim in boyj. Howmr, 
«cdei.uon tdan pUc efur the rapid inerrasa in 

ljc^an^7\ iaipim-e but at a slower rate. Some 

ranid ^ *. rnoior-alnlity score during the most 

- m growth- Awkwardness is more likdy to ac compa ny 
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. • r h than the later and more rapid 

the rather sudden beginning* of growth than 

growth. cTcally in size and %olume. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL CHARACTEWSTICS 

5; 

5. Desire for exciiernent jylt leadership. 

6. Hero worship and auscepubi^ w 

7. Fighting tendency strong tnb^ ^ i„,^t by boys. 

8. Great interest m ^-Stive activities. , 

9. Desircofbolhs«esf«w»n^ ^.enp^ofgirb. 

10. Strong interest in 

U. Confidence in oneself frequency. 

12, Tendency to become 


2, Tendency to tiecD...= — / U for a 

rh«c chan-ctcAUc 

cy were younger. H should he uU vigorous 

Jeh coeducational 8-““ j,„rins and m the Iw vgo 

a acaca togcthcc occanonailp __ ^ 

rpto.tau.c.phas«n8.-^«:S^ 

jtent with the ^ thU school “ j of the ninth 

ctivitics should pre . j^ool careers ® ^ their adult 

rthe student “„Ta U' '’„7 A iurdor high school 

rude, the ’iTe unlqoe P»n«;' order tba^' 

ccreational 

, to present to the * ‘“'^'^^Thould be exploratory and 

nay find his u''.“““.„o.tion, therrfore, sta I ^ ohance 

tiogram of Activities in ordw “ ^ rpecialiac bta. 

(fcTa widevarieiy „„ch he well " nYnced a wede 

o find the plAV ■““Teho!.! students hav^cyA--' ready to 

Because junior ^'f ^„catioa aenvrtres they 
variety of phys'“' ““ 
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elect. The privilege of election of activities should be resciyed for 
those who have experienced the various possibilities whic are 
available. 


Grade VII 
I, Rhjihmu Aelwilies 

J5% 

a. Sodal Dandng 

Waltt 
Fox Trot 
Two-etep 

b. Square Dandag 

Dive for the Ojaler 
There’ll Be a Hot 
Tune in the Old 
Town Tonight 


PROGRAM FOR BOYS 
GradcjVll-IX 
Grade VIII 

1. HfyihitM Aetfcifiet 
15% 

a. Social Dandng 
Waltz 
Fox Trot 
T%w>-step 

b. Square Dandng 
Take a Peek 
Dip and DK'e 
Red River Valley 


Grade IX 
I. RhjAmu Aelivilies 
15% 

a. Social Dandng 

Waltz 
Fox Trot 
Two-step 

b. Square Dandng 

Texas Star 
Ob.Jobnny 


e. Folk Dandng 
Swedish Polka 
Oxen Danee 
Tantoli 


2. Trsm^^rtr 

30% 

Basketball 

Soccer 

Softball 


c. Folk Dandng 

Highland Sehot- 
tbebe 

Virginia Reel 
Maypole Dance 

2. Ttam Sports 
30% 

Touch Football 

Volleyball 

Soflball 


c. Folk Dandng 
Irish lilt 
New Bopeep 
Military S^ot- 
Usche 

2, Team Sports 
35% 

Speedball 

Basketball 

Baseball 


3. InJisiJual Sports 

20 % 

Track and Field 

Handball 

Bowling 

4. Gjmruuties 

15% 
a. Tumbling 

Jump the kVand 
Through the 
Wand 

Back Roll to Head 

Stazid 

Prenupiollead 

Stand 

Baelopriag 


3. IndiiAhal Sports 3. IndisHual Sports 

20 % 20 % 

Track and Field Track and Field 

Wrestling Archery 

Badminton Tennis 


4. ^mntutUs 
15% 
a. Tumbling 

Under the Wand 
Long Dive 
High Dive 
Round Off 
Forward Roll 
Combinations 


4. Cytnnaslies 
15% 
a. Tumbling 
Half Lever 
Forearm Stand 
Chest Roll Down 
Standing Neck 
Dive 
Double 
Cartwheel 
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Grade VII 

b. Apparatus Activities 
Hand Walt 

llandjump* 

Stin the Cal 
Alternate Arm 
Breast Up 


5. Comes and ReltrfS 
15% 

a. Games 

Master of the 
Poison Snake 
Horse and Rider 
Bull in the lUng 
Hit Pin Baseball 
Club Snaieh 


Grade VlII 

b. Apparatus Activities 

Squat Vault 

Straddle Vault 

Vault Mount 
Neck Spring 
Single Ug Cirda 

LfgSdssoo 


5. GomttoiKlR^* 

15% 

ft Games 

Dead Ball 

Bo* Hockey 
Fordn* tbc City 
Cata 
RingPn^ 
Human Tug ©> 
War 

Third Man 


Grade IX 

b. Apparatus Activides 
Shoulder Stand 
Shoulder Stand 
Dismount 
Backward Shoul- 
der Roll 
Forward Thigh 

Roll 

forward Kip o® 
End 

Rtp front Upper 

Arm Hang 

5 Games end 
10% 

a. Game* 

CUnese Wall 
Roly Poly ^ 

ShufHcboard 

Pitch PebWe 
Clear the Port 


b. Relays 

Wheelbarrow Race 
Two-legged Race 
Back Support 
.Relay 

Crab Walk lUcc 

Hone and Rider 
Relay 

6, Condiliening end 
Wom-up Exereuis 

5% 


ReUy 
Drive the P'g 

Obstacle R^ 

C,erpillarl^« 


LeapfraK 


Relay 


Grade VH 

Rfythnie 

a aogi^dTapD®'''^ 
The Trio 

Irish Washer- 
woman 


5% 

program FOR 

Grades VIMX 

Grade VIH ^ 

I. 

CJ«tandTap^n«* 
Reuben Oog 

Bo^and'Ving 

Billie M»e^ 


Goat Butting 
Relay 

Tunnel Relay 
Ghariot Race 

5 CfWifwning 

5% 


Grade IX 

flloc and Tap 
“• “^Ywkee Doodle 
lira Jane 
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Grade VII 

b. Folk Dance* 

Swedish Polka 
Oxen Dance 
Tan tali 

c. Social Dancing 

Waltz 
Fox Trot 
Two^lep 

d. Square Dancing 

Dive for the Ojatcr 
ThcrcMl Be a Hot 
Time in the Old 
Tovm Tonight 

2. Ttam Sportj 
25% 

Soccer 

Klne*court Basketball 
Playground Ball 


Grade VlII 

b. Folk Dances 

Hi^Iaod Sebot- 
tische 

Badger Gavotte 
Virginia Reel 

c. Social Dancing 

Waltz 
Fox Trot 
Two-itep 

d. Square Dancing 

Red River Valley 
Dip and Dive 
Take a Peek 


Grade IX 

b. Folk Dances 

Irish Lnt 
NewBopcep 
Military Schot- 
tische 

c. Social Dancing 

Waltz 
Fox Trot 
Two-step 

d. Square Dancing 

Texas Star 
Oh, Johnny 


2. Ttam Sports 
25% 
Speed ball 
Volleyball 
Softball 


2. Ttan Sports 
30% 

Field Hockey 
Basketball (modified) 
Ficldball 


3. IrtdieiJual Sports 

20 % 

Track and Held 
Archery 
Paddle Tennis 


3. IndieUuaJ Sports 
20 % 

Track and Field 

Bowling 

Badminton 


3. Indttidual Sports 
20 % 

Track and Field 

Tennis 

Handball 


4 . Cjmuurics 

10 % 

Tumbling and Stunts 
Leapfrog vdth 
Forward Roll 
Under Wand 
Single Squat 
Rusian Bear 
Backspring 
Skin the Snake 
Crane Dive 
Foreana Stand 


5. end 

10 % 

Army Ball 

Bomba rdnvrnt 

Cfwd Ball 
Hot Ball 
Comer Spry 
CKsia Ball 


4. Gpnnas&es 

10 % 

Tumbling and Stunts 
Triangle Stand 
Elbow Stand 
Long Dive 
Chest Roll Down 
Press up to Head 
Stand 

Back Bend with 
Wand 

Back Roll to Head 
Stand 

Stump Walk 
5 . Comtj end Reh^t 
10 % 

a. Carset 

Broncho Tag 
Stride Ball 
Prmon 

Black and White 
Hip 

Maze Tag 


4. Cymnasttes 

10 % 

Tumbling and Stunts 
Long Dive 
Chest Rock 
Tandem 
Stomach Balance 
Double 
Cartwheel 
Roll over Back 
Continuous For- 
ward Roll* 


5. Cams end Rtlt^s 
10 % 

a. Games 

Round Boll 
New Orleans 
SigTud Chase 
Pincho 
Slipper Slap 
^Vhip Tag 



Grade VII 

b. Relays 

Monlccy Walk 
Relay 

Lame Dog Relay 
Circle Relay 
Goal-throwng 
Relay 

Cartwheel Relay 

6. CondUianing and 
Wem^p ExmisM 

5% 
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Grade VIII 


Grade IX 


b. Relays 

Jack RabWi Relay 
Leap Frog Relay 
Bend and Stretch 
Rday 

Hxirnan Hurdle 
Relay 

line Zigaag Relay 

6. Cenditicnifig and 

Wam-up Exettisa 

5% 


b. Relays 

Broom Riding 

Ra« . ^ 

Drive the Pig Ra“ 
Human Croquet 
Relay 

Centipwe Relay 
Circle Zig»S 

6. Cendiliomng end^ 

Wam-up Exerasis 

5% 


no form of stvimming 

In the above junior high school swini"'“e 

was included because so fesv ^ swimming in the program 

ides. Whenever it is possible to valuable acuv.u« 

it should be done because it is “'I' ^should be taken fmos th 
in physical education. The time aUotment 
games and relays unit. 

the senior high school nineteen 

Senior high " red^tl^ 

itics arc contra-indicated, mcir ,,ctcristics 

’’“^.“reffiseniorBlgH^^^^^^^^^ for .he 

that tv-Ul influence the phy» foUovi’s ' 

young people of this group arc a 

PHVS.aALCHARACrt^^j:“he<.f/^^^ 

growth. Her hcigDL some 1*^ 

wiU mcreasc m w^ht- „ „„ pcs'? ,|U,oosl‘ 

of most rapid growth- ,his pe>^’ ^ rfprh 

litdc in height. j to boys d>m»e 

2. Strength: incr^o is de^^, dedin's or ren» 

a™s and shoulder g^' • ^ .isleen «<■ 

reaches its peak J?' ^ 
stationary after to a^- tojprovera""' 

3. Co-ordination ; gradual 
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4. Skeleton MYcll calcified, but posture b poor. n* • rv 

5. Circulatory system: at age sixteen it b 82 per cent of adult emctcncy. 

At seventeen it b 90 per cent of adult efTiciency. At eightc^ u 
98.5 per cent of adult efTiciency. Thus, from age sixteen the heart is 
capable of strenuous activities. ^ v iffti 

6. Endurance: endurance b better than at any previous age. * 
proper conditioning, endurance no longer represents a prob cm 
except, perhaps, in a few pubcsccnts who arc still in the stage of very 
rapid growth. 

7. Reaction time: better than it has ever been. 

8. Motor ability: rate of motor learning Increases; greater ability to 
handle the b^y. PupUs are eager to perfect skilb. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

1. Further narrowing of interests and trend tovrard specialkation. 

2. Smi an age of loyalty and cooperation, but the desire to belong i* 
tempered by consideration of personal interests and advantages. Still 
an age of team games. 

3. Marked development of self-confidence. 

4. ■ Greater powers of attention and reasoning. Increase in ability to 

participate In group planning and problem solving. 

5. Strong interest in grooming and personal appearance by both sexes. 
Boys arc much Interested in their physical development. 

6. Hero worship b still a strong influence. 

7. Hghting tendency b strong in They are highly competitive. 

8- Girb have an inclination to be attracted by passive social activities. 

9. Strong interest in opposite sex. 

10. Inctcascd inictcst and abiUty in leading. 


Aj junior and senior high school physical educaUon classes average 
but Wo class meetings per week, these periods should be devoted- 
chiefly to mstruction and practice under supervision. Two periods 
^r week wiU by no means meet the needs of high school students 
lor big-musele play activity, and every effort should be made to 
mterest them m the activiUes in order that they will desire further 
part.rtpat.on onBide of the class periods. If considerable election of 
rSTreT- “ ’’7'! “ ’’■S*' *e carryover to the 

hteh !eb!I!,l ^ >“<ihhl>lrfly be greater. The senior 

nh^^ “'f to elect at least part of the 

proarcssive*^'^ pragram if they have experienced a well-rounded, 
nod junior high schools. 

P o m of activities lor senior high school boys and girls u 
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dominated by highly organized com^dtiv ^s-ater 

sports. These are what they - ”^_i. Rhythmics and corn- 

activities arc also particularly va|“®^ ® also ha\x a prominent 

bativc and heavy apparatus activities s 
position in the boys’ program. 


Grade X 

1. Rhjihmu Aelimlits 

10 % 

a. Social Darnang 

^Valtz 
Fox Trot 
Samba 
Conga 

b. Square Dandng 

Star by the Right 
Old Arkansas 


program for boys 

Grades X-XIt 
Grade XI 

1 Rhythmic 

10 % 

a Social DandnS 

Walu 
Fox Trot 
Samba 
Conga 

b Square Dandng 

SwinsVw>OPP" 
,M All Alow 
Doeey out « She 
Comes in 


c. Folk Dancing 
Csardas 

Rbeinlandcr 

Boston Fancy 
Chase the Squirrel 

2. TVam Sberli 

35% 

Soccer 

Basketball 

Baseball 

3. IndwiJucl SperU 

30% . 

Track and Field 

Tennis 

Handball 

4. Gymnaffirs 

15% 

a. Tumbling StunU 
Hand Stand 
Handwalk 

Snap up , 

Upstart .„w. 
Hands on Thigh* 


- Folk Dandng 

* T.W1.I1* 
j<„pih.r" 
Pop Coes tn« 
Weasel 

2 7r®“ 

353 d 

T..^Foo,I »11 

Volleyb»B 

Softbjl 

Wresting 

padnjinton 

Golf 




Handsp”^ 

HeadipdnS 

CoA*^, 

CiaotRd* 

mckBend 


Grade XU 
1, RATfAmirdrfiritirs 

a. Social Dancing 
Waltr 
Fox Trot 
Samba 




, Folk Dancmg , 
Highland Pibg 
Hull’s Victory 

I. 

Spccd^H 

Archery 

Polling 

py^ting 

. Tu»bh"*?‘“”“ 

lleadspruig 

Combination* 

Hand»rd"S. 

Comtanatioo* 

r.srs»»^“" 
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Grade X 

d. Modem Dancing 

e. Square Dancing 

Star by the Right 
Old Arkanwti 


2. TtimSfvnU 


Soccer 
Ikukeiball 
Playground Ball 

3. InJUidual Sl>orli 

30% 

Track and Field 
Handball 
Archery 
Tennis 

4. Citnuillitt 

10 % 

a. Tumbling and Siuna 
Handstand 
Handwalk 
Round Off 
Chair Sund 
Rocking Chair 

Triple Dive 

Extension Roll 
Knee Flip 

b. Apparatus Stunts 
Squat Vault 
Straddle Vault 
Forward Kip on 

End 

Backward Shoulder 

Roll 


Grade XI 

d. Modem Dandng 

c. Square Dancing 

Swing Vour Oppo- 
site All Alone 
Doccy out as She 
Comes in 

2 TftM 

30% 

Fieldhall 

Basketball 
Speedbali 

3 IndinAml 

30% 

Badminton 

Bowling 
Golf 


Grade XII 
d. Modem Dancing 

c. Square Dancing 
Boopsa Daisy 

The Dollar Wirl 


2 Tcoti Sj’crU 

30% 

Field Hockey 

Basketball 

Volleyball 

3 JuJiciJuiil Spetts 

30% 

Badminton 

Bowling 

Tennis 

Coif 


* Tumbling and Stunts 

Back B«M 
HaodsprinS 
Headspring 
Forwaro Roll 

Combinations 

Baekwaid Roll 

Combinations 

b. APP'"'" ?S"‘, 

Backwnro nec* 
Circle 

TBief Vault Mount 

Backward Hip 
Circle 

Hock Swing 


4. Hmt Actfri'ut 
10 % 


Conditiooing E**f 

cisen 

Rope Skippmg 

Pullcyweight 

Exercises 
Medicine Ball 
Exercises 
Table Tennu 

Aerial Darts 

Croquet 


ihc block progra*^ , program * example* »f 

recommended. In tf-” f » I-' 

eedvin- U conc^- f gr"m 

were delennmcd tn ^ ,d,ool P S 

basletboU in *e semor 
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of time would be utilized in a block. Thus, if physical eduction 
were scheduled for three periods per week, basketball woul e 
taught for ten consecutive wcdcs before another activity were 
scheduled. 

A widespread practice is to schedule the same program each yea 
without change. In this type of program, each student repeats 
eleventh and twelfth grades what he had in the tenth grade, 
procedure is defended on the basis that students have a readinc^ 
for seasonal activities and that they should have them when their 
interest is so great. This is contrary to the block program. 

The authors favor the use of the block system for several reasons. 
In the first place, they see no educational justification in repeating 
the same activities in the same way, year after year. They feel that 
new material should be presented each class period (excepting, 
course, an occasional period during which an examination is given 
or the previous material is reviewed), just as it is in the class meet- 
ings for every other subject. The expectation prevails that in an 
educational institution, the children will grow in understanding, 
skills, and attitudes. The instructor is expected to start tvhere the 
instruction terminated the previous period and to carry on from 
that point. 

Secondly, the authors favor the block program because it facih" 
tales learning. If the time allotment for an activity is spread out 
over a considerable period of time, with other activities intervening, 
students will forget what they have been taught in previous lessons. 
Finally, students arc better able to develop the skills and the physi- 
cal condition for a particular activity when the instruction is con- 
centrated. If thirty-six periods are allocated to wrestling for the 
three years of the junior high school, more skill, understanding, nud 
physical fitness will be developed if all the periods are concentrated 
during one year than if twelve periods arc scheduled for each of 
three years. 


The authors would not be opposed to an advanced course in an 
activity if It were really advanced. The elementary course should 
dcfimtcly be a prerequisite to the advanced course. In reply to the 
contenUon that students want seasonal activities, the authors would 
agree but would point out that there is a variety of seasonal activi- 
es. ra ng, gymnastics, badminton, and volleyball are just as 
seasonal dunng the winter months as basketbaU. Also, when students 
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resisted by the physical education administrator as strenuously as 
possible. A proper substitudon occurs when the outcomes of the 
different programs arc approximately identical. Tlic results of band 
practice and ROTC are worthwhile, but they arc different from 
those in physical education. The small amount of vigorous exercise 
involved in these actiinties would never develop organic vigor, 
vitality, strength, and stamina. Nor would band praedee or military 
drill develop the neuromuscular shills in motor activities or the 
social and moral values which can be achieved through physical 
education. 

Still another type of substitudon is found in many secondary 
schools. This involves the acceptance of pardcipation on an inter- 
school squad in lieu of participation in the service program. This 
pracdcc is based upon the assumpdon that the values of interschool 
athletics are synonymous with those of the service program. Pro- 
ponents of this system point out diat the physiological outcomes of 
athledcs are greater than those found in the instructional program. 

the social and character values arc at least equivalent. In addi- 
Uon, it is argued that members of varsity squads, if they also partici- 
pate in the required physical education program, will gel more 
physical aaivity than is good for them. Moreover, these athletes 
could make valuable use of the period normally devoted to physical 
education classes for study purposes. 

The opponents of this point of view point out that instruction is 
m a^ wi c variety of activities and that varsity squad members 
miss important units of aedvity if ihey arc exemed. It is clear 
mat to «cu5c those on the football squad from instruedon in ssvim- 
of tennis, dandng, golf, and the like b to deprive them 

of thf ^ hutruction. These opponents are also skeptical 

fadpit?- ^ Participation in the service program will overly 

eLTm Lny leaders do not 

that intar- 

h ^ service program when 

vt-^“r.”:"v:hrehThI" sorely mlJ.ed m .he 

football squad rmeht he^e^"' ^rtmpatmg. Thus, members of the 

when a touch football unit ‘“hm'dinnal program 

unit was being covered. They would not be 
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Unlcis physical education Is required, those who need it most will 
evade it. The weak, flabby, poorly co-ordinated students have little 
desire to engage in activities which arc diiHcult for them and in which 
they have previously proven unsuccessful. No one enjo^'S participating 
in an activity in which he appears to poor ad^’antage. 

Most high spools pro\ddc such poor programs that their graduates are 
not adequately prepared to elect activities in college. To elect intcUi* 
gently requires a kno*.vledge of the alternatives. 

Unless there is a requirement, many students who do elect physical 
will elect only their favorite sport. Most students will avoid 
activities with which they arc rot familiar. 

A certain ^ount of regular ph>'sical activity b necessary in a college 
or university to provide respite from the academic pursuits. Students 
cannot advantageously study all the time. After several hours of con- 
CCTlrated intdlectual effort any individual wiU find himself refreshed 
^ttt a period of vigorous, enjoyable physical aclivit>'. 

Uol^e and umvenity students also need a certain amount of recreation 
to bala^ thdr inteUectual regimen. It b to their benefit when their 
rtcreauon b obtained in wholesome activities, such as sports and 
games. 


The ph)sicd education requirement does not limit the student to a 
speafic activity but to a field or area of activities. The university 
require a certain number of hours for graduation. Practically aU of 
^ toiellectual activities. But a small part of thb total 
requirement is to be in the area of movement. 
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double periods. This is a desirable development because a single 
period of an actirity in many instituUons amounts to only 30 mmutes. 

Time Requirement. Most institutions appear to require only that 
each student accumulate a certain amount of credit or successfully 
complete ph^-sical education courses for a prescribed number of 
semesters or terms. It is not uncommon to spedfy that wthin the 
time requirement each student must «ther t^c a course in swim- 
ming or pass a proficiency test. Hunsickeris survey showed that 
in 30 per cent of the colleges and universities a course in s^vimming 
was required for graduation. In 33 per cent a proficiency' test in 
swimming was required. 

A common praedee is to administer a physical fitness test to all 
entering freshmen. Those ivho frul to meet the established standard 
are required to register for a sjiecial course which is designed to 
improve their physical fitness. Once they complete fbi< course, they 
arc free to elect their remaining acdvidcs. 

Also wthin the time requirement a number of institutions specify 
ar^ from which courses must be taken. For example, each student 
might be required to pass one course in each of the following categories 
for graduation: 


AjuiiUi 

Elcmenury 

Swimming 

Adviaced 

Swi mmin g 

SoErty and 
lifnaving 


AeH^ut 

aaitia 

RJijtfonie 

Actmtuj 

Tram 

Sfvrti 

Jn£nditdi 

SporU 

Boxing 

Wrestling 

fencing 

Tumbling 

ApparatxD 

Tramps 

Square 

Daaring 

Ballroom 

Dancing 

Modem 

Dancing 

Basketball 

VoUej-ball 

Soccer 

Speedball 

Touch 

Football 

Handball 

Badminton 

Tenni* 

Bowling 

Arcbery 


don permit students to subsdtute intramural participa- 

uoti for part of the rcqmrrtj wort. 

extensive' colleges and universities mate 
a test, wlilrh ■ achievement tests. By passing such 

Aetud “’•■'■"'r' “ examination in a Ixvicc 

^ich the a'veraee sTud^f^ 

part of die riarti!* . ®t the end of a service course, 

tniututiom a “ granted. In some 

’ athlete might be able to pass enough 
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properly to the physical education, intramural, and interco egia e 
athletic programs offered by the institution. 

The second type of orientation program b a part of the 
service program. Part of the time b devoted to lectures, 
cussions, and demonstrations pertaining to related material. ^ 
may be done at regular or irregular intcrvab. For example, one 
period per ^veek in which the students meet in an academic class- 
room may be devoted to orientation materiab. In some instancy 
outside reading assignments arc required. At the University of Illmois 
a term paper b routinely required in all service courses. The topics 
include, for example, “physical fitness,’* “recreation,” “history o 
sports,” “keeping fit,” “wild-life conservations,” and “sporting litera 
ture classics.” 


The third type is an entirely separate academic course. Thb may 
be an elective course or it might count as part of the physical edu»' 
lion requirement. A textbook b employed which b specifically oC' 
signed to give the students an understanding and appreciation o 
physical education. 

Survey Course in Activities. In some institutions the physical 
education program during the first term or first year b devoted to 
giving all freshmen students an opportunity to participate in a 
variety of activities. For example, ten or twelve activities may be 
surveyed, iviih from six to ten periods devoted to each. The purpose 
b to familiarize students with the most important activities so that 
them subsequent choices will be made intelligently. It b felt that 
sucli a procedure is necessary because of the narrow, incficctivc 
programs in high schoob. 


Waiver of the Physical Education Requirement. In the 
majority of schoob. both World War II and Korean veterans have 
i ^outmdy excused from physical education. In addition, in other 
r^n ROTC IS accepted in lieu of physical education. In 1949 the 
T Education and Athletics, represent-. 

. . \ ,, ^ b>*sical Education Association, the National Col- 

I-hr, e t “fd the American Association for Health, 

-ed the following statement 
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These data indicate the desirability of stressing recreational activities 
in the college service program. Some provision should be made to 
insure that each college student has some activities which he can use 
in later life. Certainly activities such as golf, tennis, s\vimming, danc- 
ing, handball, bowling, badminton, archery, skiing, and fly casting, 
which will provide recreation and enjoyment for thirty or forty years 
to come, arc essential to all college men. Moreover, all men should 
be equipped with activities which they can use at home to maintain 
their health and vigor. 

The follo>ving list of activities is based on the interests and needs 
of college men. Beginning courses in all of these activities are 
necessary for those students who lack fundamental training in the 
sports which interest them. Likewise, advanced courses should be 
oncred for those with an adequate background who desire to go 
further. 

The play interests of college men and women arc more simil®*^ 
than they have been since the early elementary grades. There i* 
a strong tendency for them to play together during the college years 
in some of the milder activities, such as golf, badminton, swimming* 
tennis, and^ volleyball. Unfortunately, however, many girls cease 
their participation in sports once they are no longer required to take 
physical education. Undoubtedly, much of the blame for this situa- 
tion can be placed on the formal program of the past. Certainly, 
foiroal activities would hardly attract the interest of the girl, parti- 
wlarly at a time when she had so many other things to do. Besides 
ng uninteresting to the girl, the formal program contributed very 
littJc to her needs. This situaUon is changing today. The program 
includes more recreative sports and games, and, 
w»m the brimg of social taboos, there svill be increasing parUcipaUon 
in irxirt ° ^ 


Ttam Sports 
■ Basketball 
SoBball 
VollcybaU 
Water Polo 
Soccer 
Speedball 
Touch Football 
Lacrosse 
Field Hockey 
Ice Hockey 
Rugby 
Flickerball 

Aquatics . . 

• Swimming— beginning 
Swimming — intermedia 

Swimming— advanced 

Diving 

Lifesaving 

Rhylhmie AttivUUs 
Folk Dancing 
Square Dancing 
Ballroom Dancing 
Modem Danci^ 

Clog and Tap 

hdioidual Gymnastics 
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program for college men 

JndieiAual Sports 

Jj^^and Canoeing 

Tennis 

Golf 

Handball 

Badminton 

Sqiiaih RaeqaeO 
jqy Casting 
Boivling 
Ice Skating ^ 

Table Tennis 

Skiing 

Wrestling 
Fencing 
Judo 

Cymnaslicf 
■^Tumbling 
Apparatus _ 

Trampoliniftg 
[Jomi Exercises 

0>ndl.;»a«“Si.S 

WogW Exttcista 

Horse**’ 

SSt'pa- 


«v'imni‘*’S' -nd bowlmS* . ^ntenog o'*® 
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12. Tic JOtircs of finandd support for Ihc physical 

is tho ssme as that for aU othor mstnirtional areas ol to 

13. Instruction in physical education, properly adapted, inquired ot 
aU students throushout their undergraduate rollcje 

14. All entering students are given a thorough 

eiaminaUon by home or staff physician prior to partiapaUon in 
physical education program. (Followed by pmodic esarm.l 

15. Exemption from participaUon in the physical 

for mcxiical reasons is predicated upon tic carefully coo 
judgment of the medical and physical education staff. snorts 

16. Students are pennitted to substitute freshman 

in season for the purpose of meeting their physical ca 
requirement but return to class at the end of thdr sport 

17. It is the policy of the department not to accept veteran 

ences, miUlary drill, ROTG, band, and other cxtracumcular 
ticipation for the required instructional program of p 
education. . ^ 

18. Credit and quality or grade p<^t value is granted on the same 

as any other area In the educational program. < 

19. Fadlitio and equipment are adequate vritb respect to quality ao 

quantity. . . 

20. Guidance and counseling of students is an integral part of physs 
education program. 

21. Adequate supennsiou is provided for leaching done by gradua 
students and teaclung fehoH's. 

22. Comprehensive and accessible records are maintained to indicate 

student accomplishments Vkithin the program. . 

23. The department of physical education conducts a program o 
organiz^ research. 
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43. 


45. 


46. 


Evaluation of student status and progress are determined 
bediming, during and at the tcnninalion of the course. 

Evaluative procedures are used to dctcmunc stiragt^ an 
nesses of individual students and class groups and lead to gui 
gT’tt help for the individual student. ^ , 

Evaluative procedures are employed to determine strengths 


•weaknesses of the program 

(a) for the college student; 

(b) for post-college life, . 

Evaluative measures are employed only if the results are to 


in some way. 

47. Objective measurement is used whenever possible. ^ _ 

48. If objective measurement is not possible, subjective judgmen 

used for purposes of appraisal. . 

49. Teachtn are farrTIbr with the best avadable evaluation techniques 

and tac research findings insofar as possible. ^ ^ . 

50. AH stiuicats and faculty' participating In a course partidpate in ^ ^ e 
evaluation of student accomplishments and learning, teaching eflecnvc- 
ness, and course content. 
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in the general area. The supply of both men and women with as much 
as ^vo years of graduate training was inadequate in the late forties. 
By 1955 the supply of men with doctor’s degrees was quite adequate, 
but the supply of women wth even as much as a Master s degree 
%vas very limited and of those \inth doctor’s degrees was still more 
scarce. Indications are that the situation will remain much the same 
for the riext several years. 

Since rcqxiirements for majors vary widely from school to schoo , 
it does not follow that all of those who receive degrees arc equally 
trained. Semester hours required in physical education for a major 
vary from about twenty to more than sixty, and the type of instruc- 
tion given also varies considerably from school to school. Out of this 
varied training come many well-prepared graduates, as well as some 
who are not well prepared. However, the administrator who really 
desires a wcU-prepared phpical education staff can have it, pto- 
wded he has even mediocre tact and selecting ability'. It costs little 
more to secure good instructors than to secure poor ones. It is a 
matter of knowing adequate qualifications and being able to de- 
termine which of the candidates have those qualifications. The 
admimstrator, in making staff selections, often relics upon recom- 
mendations of reliable people about whom he knows, or he may 
compare recommendations received from those about whom he does 
not kno^^'. In many cases he knows quite well some outstanding 
prospective faculty member to whom he can offer the position. Some 
administrators keep a file of excellent people for use when an open- 
ing occurs. Those who do the selecting may also provide opportu- 
nities for the prospective candidate to exhibit his qualifications by 
inviting him to participate in inlbrmal activities when he visits the 
local region. By these and other means excellent staff members can 
be selected. 

Qaalifications. What, then, are the chief considerations in select- 
ing a ph>-sical education instructor? There are four of major impor- 
tance, which can be ranked according to their bearing upon one’s 
succe« as a teacher: (1) personality, (2) training, (3) experience, 
and (4) health. The perfectly qualified instructor has all four in 
abundance. However, over 99 per cent are not perfect. \Wc must, 
th^, choc«c among the various important phases. 

Pmonaittj the most importani. As formerly defined, personality b 
the sum total of an individual’s responses to the social situations 
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preached trutMulness to her boy for years can nullify all 
by trj-ing to get him into a circus at reduced admission when he 
is just over the age limit. In the same manner a coach can 
all his teaching about rule observance by coaebing from the si e 
lines, when both he and the players know that such procedure is 
contrary to the rules. In each case the hoi's w'ill draw the obinous 
conclusion that standards arc to be lived up to except when there 
is a personal advantage to be gained by disobeying them. 
teachings must be avoided, for they do not constitute a defensi e 
tN-pe of character training. Since character is the fundamental 
on which personality is built, the phj'sical education instructor nc 
to be a person of sound cliaracter. 

In attaining success in a position, one’s personal reaction to 
youngsters and adults will be of first importance. Training, pas^ 
experience, health, and all other factors are secondary to this. It i* 
less difiictilt to teach a ncNV coach the fundamentals and the stratep^ 
of a game he has ne\-er played than it is to change his person^ty 
from one that does not fit to one that does fit his coaching situation. 
Conducting the class or handling the squad so that morale, wth its 
elements of enthusiasm, coKipcration, and determination, is stM- 
tained is just as important as teaching skills and strateg>'. Personality 
is the prime essential in the morale builder. 

Since personality is of such great importance to success in life 
measured by our common standards of success, and since it can be 
improv'cd — c\'cn though but slowly — through training, every’ univer- 
sity should have a course in personalit)’ de%’clopmcnt. This course 
should not be required, nor should it be predominantly academic* 
An elective, laboratory course based on felt and discovered needs 
of those svho have elected it would enhance the curriculum of any 
umversit)'. It would be progressive and sensible to introduce among 
the traditional subjects one that deals -with positive life values in 
most sodal situations. If it does not make for noticeable improve- 
ment in all who take it, that is no condemnation; for neither do the 
traditional courses bring about marked impro\'ement in all pupils 
who are exposed to them. There arc good reasons for placing this 
course, in part at least, in the physical education department, for 
many features of a splendid personality laboratoiy arc present there. 
The instructor in charge should, of course, be a ps^'chologist as ss’cU 
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E— mdicatcs requirement at elementary level 
S—indicalcs requirement at tccondapr level 
C — indicates requirement of those who coacn 

Requires 

Requires as J5 semesUr 

mueh as hours or more 

Requires 10 hours in of educalim 
degree H d PE courses 



as a physical educator. That combination is not uncommon, for many 
phyVical educators arc good practical ps)xhologisi5 in disguise- 

Training is second in imporUmce. Training here means the education 
one secures in school and through similar agencies. In the broad^ 
sense one receives training all of his life; but the word is not customarily 
used to mean that in connection with the preparation of teachers, an , 
coniwjuently, it will not be so used here. 

From the viev, ’point of success in the instructional position, proper 
or adequate training is more significant than ocpcrience or hcalth- 
Granicd equivalent personality qualifications, the instructor with a 
thorough training and little or no experience is worth much more 
than the one with much experience, ljut little or no training- It *s 
difiiculi to have no training and much experience, for cxpcnencc 
often presupposes training. What is often meant by those who con- 
tend that cxpenencc is as important as training is that expenen^ 
and training arc more valuable than just training. This is true provided 
the apencnce has been good, or at least not harmfuL 

Since the various aspects of training arc more readily deter- 
mined and dealt with quantitatively as units than arc the phases of 
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program, 


the significance of the administrative position is of 1 « 
importance than in larger institutions, for only a small P<>^" ’’ 

dufc are of an adminUtrative nature. Sad, indeed, is the sta 

substitutes from other fields are called in, 


1 lai^c universities, to administer a 

program they do not understand. Proper perspective and 


physical education when i 
as they occasionally are even m J 

program they do not understand. r-- 1- - . ; , 

are gained through familiarity with the units to be admiiuste . 
Far from needing no training, one needs additional training to 
a department or division. It is time now that institutions ol higner 
learning abandon the educational paradox of the blind leading t osc 
who can see. How can an educational system that advocates ade- 
quate and spedfic preparation for the position to be held »cuse 
itself for placing unprepared people at the head of a physical c uca 
tion department? It should be readily apparent that trainmg tn 
medicine, latv, engineering, or any of the other professions does no 
prepare one to head a physical education department. Such training 
is much belter than no training but is by no means comparable^ to 
training for the specific position. A doctorate in physical educauon 
certainly does not qualify one to become the head of a college of lay 
or a college of medicine. By the same token, an advanced degree in 
either of those colleges fails to qualify its possessor to direct a physica 
education department. 

It is much more acceptable, although usually inadvisable, to place 
a spcdalist in one phase of the program at the head of the entire 
program. This is not advisable if the specialist remains responsible 
for his specially, for there b danger of shaping the whole program 
so that it will contribute to the success of the favored unit. Even 
though no definite plan b chosen to favor the director’s unit, it grad- 
ually becomes the favorite in most situations. 

Physical education is one part of education; consequently, 
who administer this department should haze an educational background 
arid a familianly with many of the units of the program. It b not 
enough to have coached some sport or to have taken a course 
in tests and measurements. The adminbtrator of a physical educa- 
tion department in a university should have a Ph.D., or the equi~ 
valent in physical education and education. He needs more prepara- 
tion in educational adminbtration and greater familiarity 'rith 
die various activity units than docs the instructor on the graduate 
lc%'el. 
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The training suggested above is presented as adequate and de- 
fcmible, but not as the onJy acceptable course of ttmning. In listing 
subjects or presenUng course titles, it is admitted that courses mtb 
the same title need not have the same content. Each department or 
instructor ^vill determine the course content and the manner in 
whicJi it \s'i]l be presented. Howwer, the content is generally in 
accord with the course title. Tlie catalt^e offerings listed and the 
number of staff members employed are not in themselves adequate 
measures of the value of the training offered. It is svhat is done in 
dc\’eIoping skills and attitudes which makes the difference in the 
final product. Some small schools train their students well, as do 
some lajgc schools. The hours gi\'en need not add up to the total 
expected or required In every stmation. They can be proportionately 
reduced or expanded to equal the total hours desired or demanded 
locally. The major student is admittedly better qualified to teach 
physical education, but less well qualified to teach other school 
subjects, than is tlie minor student. For that reason a minor is suggested 
as tvorth including in the training setup. 

Expenenct. From the viewpoint of producing a supply of better 
teachers, experience has values: (I) it may improve those tvho 
participate, and (2) it t^all help select from prospective instructors 
those who have the basic qualifications for success in teaching. 

The srord “may” is used advisedly in connection with the first 
statement above, because all experience is not beneficial. Some b 
positively harmful. One b not sure to learn how to succeed through 
failure, A failure may teach one what to do and what not to do 
in a specific position, or It may dbcourage one. That experience 
which teaches one how to succeed better another time can be 
extremely v-aluable although it makes for failure in the present 
situation. It may be a decidedly hcipfid e.xperience for a pitcher to 
dirovv a ball that is hit for a home run and thus learn vvhat not to do 
the next time. Individual failures are no particular handicap and 
do not really make much difference. It b what the one who fails 
docs about it that really counts. The true value of experience from 
the viewpoint of improving teachers b that it be genuinely successful 
and that it lead to better future performances. To be valuable, 
it should also be varied. Ten yean in the same position doing 
the same tlungs is less valuable than the same exceUence of 

to 
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experience in se\xral positions doii^ varied tasks. In terrm^ of 
experience repetition of the same thing soon yields a rapidly diminish- 
ing return. 

Experience serves as a testing device for those svho select teachers. 
By appl>'ing pressure from various directions, strong boxes can be 
selected out of a group of boxes varying in strength. The pressure 
does not make the strong boxes strong; rather, it provides a method 
of determining which ones are strong. Experience does the same 
thing and more for teachers. It furnishes a practical means of selecting 
the good ones, while giring all a (diance to improve to a limited 
extent. Many good teachers have the essentials at the start, as do the 
strong boxes, and experience helps classify them. 

Two years in a position should familiarue an instructor with the 
new techniques and try him out sufficiently to meet most experience 
requirements. It is not correct, however, to assume that the instruc- 
tor is poor because his efforts do not meet with approval in one 
situation. At least another two-year period of failure is necessary 
before the experience rating can justly be “poor,” and even then 
the individual may succeed, although he is more apt to fail, in a 
third position. 

Health. It is readily apparent that the entire absence of health 
would make it impossible for one to teach just as would the entire 
absence of personality or training. However, health is the least 
important of the four significant factors that make for success in 
teaching. One may teach more acceptably while enduring some illness 
than he can with health and a very poor personality or inadequate 
training; though, of course, he will be less happy than if he were 
enjoying health. Even experience, third among the four significant 
factors, contributes more to teaching success than does health. Lack 
of mental health is more of a handicap than lack of physical health. 

Certain forms of illness — some mental, others physical — arc of such 
a nature as to make the one alBicted with them a positive detriment 
in the kAooI room or gjTnnasium. Tuberculosis and extreme nervous 
or emotional instability (which might be included under personality) 
arc »ch contagious enough to condemn thdr possessor as unfit to 
teach. Still there are many instructors, afQictcd with one or the 
other, who are ttaching acceptably enough to be allowed to remain 
HI tea jng positions. Some diseases do not have enough apparent 
etiect on teaching success to cause dismissal, even though they arc 
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liable to be to the pupils. Certain diseases arc apt to be 

harmful to pupils svithout becoming an immediate cause of Joss of 
present or prospective teaching positiom. To protect the health of 
the pupils, then, a medical examination should be required of all 
teachers, and those \vith contagious diseases should not be employed. 

^ Teaching Load. Sound administration requires thorough con- 
sideration of the amount of work assigned to each staff member, just 
as it docs careful staff selection. 

Extremes in teaching assignments arc undesirable. It is worse 
administrative procedure to assign heavy loads to some sUff members 
and only half loads to otiiers than it is to assign too much work to 
all; for a general overloading may have the defense of necessity, 
while the partiality evident in grossly unequal assignments has no 
defense. Even though necessity demands temporary overloading in 
some cases, the efficient administrator will work persistently for a 
normal load lor his staff. An excellent, but overworked staiT, may 
produce only mediocre results. If physical education is wonlj teaching 
ae all, it is worth teaching well. 

The elementary and high school load should not exceed thirty- 
five hours pv week. Thirty hours is better from the vic^vpoint of 
efiicient teaching. The load on the graduate and undergraduate 
levels In college or university should not exceed sixteen hours per 
sveck of academic class work. Activity class work should be com- 
puted on the basis of one and a third hours for each academic class 
hour. The administrator in a system large enough to have a depart- 
ment head with only administrative duties should determine his owm 
load. It is his responsibility to spend enough lime as his various 
duties to make the department run c/fidenUy. He must do that 
whether it requires ten or sixty hours a week. In the event that he is 
doing part time administrative wwk, his teaching load should be 
reduced accordingly. 

Proper class size depends on such lactors as space and equip- 
ment available, type of aefivity, degree of classification of pupils 
for activity, and grade level. Even though there arc many modifying 
factors, certain general eondusioiu regarding class sire m.iy prm-c 
valuable. Generally a class of from thirty to forty pupils is not too 
large to provide an c-xcelJent leaching situation. Under favorable 
conditions a good teacher can produce acceptable raults w-ith cJ:^ 
ranging in sbe from fifty to sixty pupils. Parorablc condiuom 
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indudc ample ladUties and certain specific activiUes that lend 
themselves tveU to use by large groups. It requires a 
teacher to produce even mediocre results svith a class of one hundrea 
or more. Necessity usually demands simply riding herd, instead ol 
teaching, when the group is that largc- 

Training in Service. The supervisory phase of staff improvement 
is included here because it fits weU rather than because of the assump- 
tion that the supervisor is an administrative officer. Customarily, 
the supcr\'isor is not an administrative officer, although the »nie 
person may be responsible for both phases of the svork. Training 
in service is particularly important for the beginning teacher or 
coach. This phase of imprcni'ement of instruction is largely a problem 
for high schools and elementary schools, since most instructors start 
there. Some of the better organized college and university physical 
education departments provide for supervision ofinstruction, especially 
for the ne%v and ineffident members- Three significant obstacle 
pres'ent others from doing it: (1) the staff members who need it 
may resent the implication behind proffered assistance; (2) those in 
charge may be poorly trained in general supervision or in the specific 
actidty under comlderation; and (3) the need for supervision may not 
be recognized- 

After the staff has been selected and is ready to be put to work the 
folloimg means of improvement are suggested : 

1. Developing the learning attitude. 

2. Encouraging additional study. 

3. Pro*.TdIng reading material, 

4. Providing good examples. 

5. Conducting meetings. 

6. Revvarding irnprovenicnt and alertness. 
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can become contagious enough that the ^vhole staff accepts the 
altitude of wanting to leam. Then pursuit of the other phases of 
improvement Avill bring significant results. 

More and better opportunities to study during the period of 
cmploj’mcnt are being offered by colleges and universities. Credit 
courses arc offered by means of correspondence and Saturday classes, 
A few hours can be earned by this means each semester. Night 
schools, too, provide an opportunity, for those who live in certain 
regiorw, to get boOi training and academic credit. Radio lectuies 
and university-owned moving pictures provide further means of 
education, customarily without credit. Aldiough not truly training 
while in service, summer schools might well be mentioned in this 
connection. The summer school offerings of many institutions arc 
now sufitcienily extemiv'c to meet the needs of advanced study in any 
recognized field. 

It is not enough to provide just any reading material. Certaia 
types are worth more than others. Three of these are suggested as 
parUcuIarly valuable: (1) an occasional good background book to 
help give perspective, (2) mimeographed or t^ped material, fiom 
the supervisory officer, dealing with sources of information, methods, 
plans, and the like, and (3) specific references dealing with the topic 
upon which additional information is desired or newled. An enthu- 
siastic faculty will locate much of this material and pass it around 
to those who can use ft. Hou-ev«-, the supervisor will need to provide 
additional sources even in the better situations. 

Many approaches are possible in providing good examples; 

(1) the supervisory officer may well demonstrate a certain lesson 
or procedure, prcfWably with some other group tlian that of the 
instructor for >vhose benefit the demonstration is given, in order to 
avoid undermining the students’ confidence in the instructor; (2) 
each staff member should have an opportunity to demonstrate his 
or her specialty or some well-developed technique; (3) moving 
pictures of excellcoC performers con ^ shown; (4) opportunities 
should be provided to vdsit excellent teachers in neighboring cities— 
a day or two each year spent in this manner can be extremely valuable; 

(5) coaching cUnics contribute tiidr bit; and (6) short two-day 
coaching schools, svith demonstrations* during the Chnstmas vacation 
season, are valuable. 

Two types of meetings arc essential in supervisory tvork: (J) the 
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group meeting, and (2) the private conference. The one in charge 
must care to avoid dominating the situation too thoroughly. 
If the purpose in mind is that of giving information or expressing 
the supervisor’s view’s, this can be accomplished almost as well through 
vvritten material, and thus much of the individual instructor’s time 
can be saved. Questions and dlscusnons are essential elements in 
both group and private sessions. These features arc readily promoted 
by providing for free expression. This should be the place vs'here 
each one may say what he thinks; and, incidentally, many of the 
statements made should not be repeated outside. It is wise to allow 
criticisms and suggestions to be made in open meetings, for if they 
are not countenanced in the group conferences, they are apt to be 
expressed elsewhere- Each supervisor must guide the trend of the 
discussion and decide quite largely the topic to be introduced, but 
any staff member should have an opportunity to raise questions 
and make suggestions. An occasional correction of an administrator’s 
or supervisor’s mistake through discussion in a staff meeting may be 
a healthy procedure. It certainly should not be avoided at the cost of 
free expresnon. 

By employing the Ust of the six suggested methods of improving 
instructors in service, the admlnistramr promotes the first essential 
procedure listed. Wlien there arc rewards for alertness, co-operation, 
and service, then the staff wiU strive to improve. Some of the common 
methods of improving instruction through rewarding efficient, co- 
operative service arc: (1) increasing salary'; (2) giving a little well- 
directed praise; (3) increasing rank and authority; (4) providing 
educadonal publicit>’ concerning meritorious service, and (5) passing 
on infonnaiion concermng better positions that have opened or arc 
about to open. 
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School Health Education 


Relationslilp of Health Edacation and Physical Education. 
Many people regard health education and ph^'sical education as 
synonymous or one as being part of the other. This is an entirely 
erroneous impression. Health education and physical education are 
separate and distinct, though closely allied, fields. Physical education is 
that phase of education svhich comes about through or in connection 
with \ngorous muscular activities. Health education, on the other 
hand, comprises all of the experiences which contribute in any way 
to the individual’s health knowledge, health habits, and health 
attitudes. Health education dtfiers from physical education in subject 
matter, methods, and in some purposes. 

Fhy*stcal education has Important contributions to make to health 
education, and snee versa. Inherent in ph^’sical education are cxcep* 
Uonal opjwrtunilics to de\’elop health kno^vledge, health habits, and 
health attitudes. On the other hand, the emphasis in health education 
on such are^ as exercise, nutriUon, recreation, rest, and desirable 
health pracuces has important implicaUons for physical education. 
Ho\vc\-er, a lecture in health education or a trip to the local dairy 
u not physical education, nor is a unit in basketbaU or wrestling 
nealth cducauon. 


Health Education Hesponslbilities of Physical Educators. The 
majority of ph>-sical educators in secondary schools and colleges and 
. unportant responsibUities in regard to the school 
program. Each must co-operate fully tsith the 
educailnr. medical personnel. Many ph>'sical 

ccamimi* ^ ^ *he administration of the medical 
the »hown that more ph>*sical educators teach 

the separate health courses than do any other teachers. A surs-cy 
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by the Federal Security Agency rev'caled that in ibrty-hvo different 
states physical education and health education arc taught by the 
same cet^ed teacher.^ AH physical education teachers have the 
responsibiKty in their physical education classes for teaching health 
habits, health attitudes, and health Icnoirledge »ihenc\-tfr a fa\-orablc 
, opportunity presents itseff Because of their excellent background, 
many physical educators serve as health counselors, particularly 
in the smaller schools. Finally, physical education and health cduca' 
tion are combined info one department in many schools, and the 
phy'sicai education director has the responsibility for adminbtering 
both programs. 

Because of these important and r-aried relationships to the health 
education program the physical educator must be iamiliar \rith this 
important area. This is particularly true for the administrator in 
physical education \vbo bears the responsibility for implementing 
all of the health education obligations of the department. 

Changing Ootloolc on Health. Schools have broadened the scope 
of their programs considerably in the last half century. Modem 
philosophy considers that an educational institution is concerned 
^vitb more tlian the intelleciuat development and vocational prepara* 
tion of youth. Experience has clearly $ho^^'n tlic inadequacy of an 
«lucation svhich has been limited to only these objectives. Health 
has come to be considered one of the most important of die objectives 
af education, ffca/dr u too importanf to be trusted to individual or 
famil y initiative, Educaton realized that whatever other objeclivts 
are sought, health aids in progress toward them. HealUi is basic 
lo learning, to happiness, to success, to effective citizenship, and to 
worthwhile living. \Vithout health, the individual is less effcctnc 
than he might have been and is handicapped in e^•cryllling he does. 
Some persons with poor health have made significant contributions 
to society, but these confribudoru has'C come in spite of their 
handicaps. 

World ^Var 11 greatly increased the imporunce of die health 
objective. The lack at health and physical fitness of American men 
and M-omcn >vas one c,f the major rc^-eJations of the v»ar. The sele^ 
live sersdee medical eocaminations rc\Tai«l all too clearly th.it msu - 
fident attendon has been given to health. Although some progress 


» Federal Security Agency, lUclA ^ *AW/ pv^hirjirw., 

D. C., Covemment Printing Office, 19511, p- *»' 
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had been made, the nation was shocked that we had profited so 
little from our experience in the pretdous ss'ar. Public opinion was 
aroused, and aU health agencies accelerated and expanded their 
actmtics. The schools have responded to the challenge and arc 
emphasizing health to a degree never before approached. 

Modem concept of health. \Vhen educators first made a. place in the 
curriculum for health, the}' regarded it only as physical soundness. 
An indmdual was ill when confined to his bed— otherwise, he tvas 
well. The emphasis was on freedom from disease and ph}'sical defects. 
As time pass^, more and more was read into the meaning of health. 
It \\'as foimd that a psychosis or neurosis was more detrimental to 
the health of an individual than flat feet and that emotional break- 
do-isTis tvere as serious as ph^’sical brcakdotvns. This broadened concept 
ofhcalth is expressed in the definition: Health is considered that condition, 
mental and physical, in which the individual is functionally well adjusted 
internally as concerns all body parts and externally as concerns his environment. 
This definition of health is positive; it means more than merely 
keeping out of the hospltah It implies a healthy organism and a 
healthy personality. 

The Objectives of the School Health Program. The of the 
school health program is the devdopment of optimum physical, 
mental, cmoUonal, and sodal health among all pupils. The specific 
objeedves wWch lead to the accomplishment of this aim are outlined 
by Andexson:* 

1. A continuing appraisal of each child’s health status. 

2. An understanding of each child’s health needs. 

3. Supervision and guidance of the health of the children. 

4. De%'€lopmcnt of the highest possible le%'cl of health for each youngster. 

5. Pres-ention of defects and dborden. 

6. Dete^on and correction of all defects and disorden. 

7. Special health provisions for the exceptional child. 

8. Reduction in the tnddence of communicable and noncommunicablc 
diseases. 

9. In «ch >-cnmgster a positive health awareness and a desire for a high 
lc\-d of health. 

10. Dcs-clopmcnl of sHholesome health attituda. 

1 1 . Development of healthful personal practices. 

p.*3?! ^ Andenon, Sch>ol Hiclth Prac&e (St. Louii, C. V. Mosby Co., 1956), 
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12. Acqumtion of sefenflfic and funciional knowledge of personal and 
community health. 

13. pevclopmctit of an appreciation of aesthetic lacton related to 
health. 

)e’ ® ^’Sh Iwl of JcIAcjteem in each yoitoestcr. 

15. ErTcctire social adjustment. 

16. hfcniaJIy hygienic school environment. 

17. Establishment and maintenance of sanitary practices and sur* 
roundings. 

IB. Provulon of emergency measures. 

Or^nizadon of the School Health Program. Since health is so 
educational in function, it is very important that iu supervision and 
control be centered in the board of trustees or board of education. 
In the p.ist, many communities placed the responstbUity for the 
public health work in the board of health. The board of health has 
the macJjinery for the control of communicable disease and can 
administer this phase of the program better than the board of 
education. Considering the educational aspects of the school health 
education program, the control should reside in the board of educa* 
tion, but there should be ccKtperaUon with all local groups interested 
and concerned with health. 

The best way of bringing about school and community co-ordination 
and co-operation in matters rehting to the health of the school 
population is through a community health council. This council 
should be composed of representatis'cs of the schools, the local board 
of health, the county medical and dental associations, and all other 
public and private agencies concerned with health. The community 
heallli council concerns itself with broad policies and problems and 
mobilizes all the health resources of the community behind the school 
health program. 

A health council or health committee should be organized, where 
possible, in each school. The function of the hcaltli council is to give 
guidance and leadership to the health education program uithin the 
school and to co-operate >vith the community health council through 
duly appointed representatives. Membership on the health counciJ 
should indude the principal, the school medical adviser, the health 
co-ordinator, various teachers, and student and parent reprcsentativjs. 

If a school psychologist, nune, nutritionist, and dentist are available, 
they should also be included. 
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had been made, the nation wzs shocked that we had profited so 
little from our experience in the previous war. Public opinion yvas 
aroused, and all health agendes accelerated and expanded their 
activities. The schools have responded to the challenge and are 
emphasizing health to a degree never before approached. 

Modem concept of health. When educators first made a. place in the 
curriculum for health, they regarded it only as physical soundness. 
An individual was ill when confined to his bed— othenvise, he tvas 
well. The emphasis was on freedom from disease and physical defects. 
As time pass^, more and more was read into the meaning of health. 
It s^as found that a psychosis or neurosis was more detrimental to 
the health of an individual than flat feet and that emotional break- 
downs were as serious as physical breakdowns. This broadened concept 
of health is expressed in the definition: Health is considered that condition, 
mental and pl^sical, in ickich the individual is funelioTially well adjusted 
intemallj as concerns all hodj parts and externally as concerns his erwironmeni. 
This definition of health is positive; it means more than merely 
keeping out of the hospltat It impfies a healthy organism and a 
healthy personality. 

The Objectives of the School Health Program* The of the 
school health program is the development of optimum physical, 
mental, emotional, and sodal health among all pupils. The specific 
objectives which lead to the accompUshment of this aim are outlined 
by Anderson:* 

1. A continuing appraisal of each child’* health status. 

2. An understanding of each child’s health needs. 

3. Supervision and guidance of the health of the children. 

4. Dc\-cloptnent of the highest possible lc\tl of health for each youngster. 

5. Prevention of defecu and disorders. 

G. Dctc«ion and correction of all defects and disorders. 

7. Special health prosisions for the exceptional child. 

. Reduction in the inddence of communicable and noncommunicablc 
diseases. 

0. In each youngster a positive health awareness and a desire for a high 
lev el of health, 

10. ^elopmem of ssholfsome health attitudes. 

11. O^'-dopmentofhcahhfulpeTvmal practices. 

/Vflrtife (St. Lwiu. a V. Mmby Co., 1956), 
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12. Acquisiu'on of scientific and functional knowledge of pcoonal and 
community liealth. 

13. Development of an appmaiioa of aesthetic factors related (o 
health. 

14. Development of a high Icsittoffctf'esteem in each youngster. 

15. Effective ATcial adjustment. 

IG. hfcntolly hygienic school environment. 

17. Establishment and maintenance of sanitary practices and sur- 
roundings. 

18. ProsTsion of emergency measures. 

Orgaoiradon of the School Health Program. Since health is so 
educational in function, it is very important that its supervision and 
control be centered in the board of trustees or board of education. 
In the past, many commuruties placed the responsibility for the 
public health work in the board of health. The board of health has 
the machinery for tljc control of communicable disease and can 
adtninlsccr this phase of the program better than the board of 
education. Considering the educational aspects of the school health 
education program, the control should reside in the board of educa. 
tion, but there should be ccHjperaUon with all local groups interested 
and concerned widt health. 

Tlie best way of bringing about school and community co-ordination 
and co-operation tn matters relating to the health of the school 
population is through a community health council. This council 
should be composed of representatives of the schook, the local board 
of health, the county medical and dental associations, and all other 
public and private agencies concerned svith health. The community 
health council concerns itself with broad policies and problems and 
mobilizes all the health resources of the community behind the school 
health program. 

A health coundl or health committee should be organized, where 
possible, in each school. The function of the health council is to give 
guidance and leadcnWp M the health education program M-ilbln the 
school and to co-operate with the community health council through 
duly appointed representatives. Mcmbciship on the health council 
should include the pciadpal. the school medical adviser, the h«Ith 
co-ordinator, various teachers, and student and parent representative 
If a school psycholopt. nune, nutritionist, and dentist are available, 
they should also be included. 
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Every school must have a physician who will function as a school 
medical adviser. Small schools will be unable to afford a full-time 
medical adviser, but it mil be possible for them to obtain one on 
a part-time basis. It is essential that every school have recourse to a 
physician to advise upon the many health problems which require 
medical judgment. In many communities where the school is unable 
to afford a paid medical adviser, the county medical society well 
frequently co-operate by contributing the part-time services of several 
physicians %vithout charge. 

There must be someone within each school who has a definite 
responsibility for the total school health program. This individual 
is knowTi as the health counselor or health co-ordinator. Every 
school should have a health counselor or health co-ordinator. In the 
smaller schools and colleges the co-ordinator may be any instructor, 
head of department, or, in the case of high schools, the principal or 
superintendent Regardless of the size of the institution, the best 
qualified individual should be in charge of the health program. 
The director of physical education is frequently the health co- 
ordinator. Educators have associated physical education closely svith 
health values and objectives. Unless the physical educator is well 
trained for health education there is no justification for placing him 
in chaise of the health education program. If he has been well 
prepared, howcN’cr, he is in a strategic position to perform excellent 
service. Students usually esteem him highly and grant him great 
authority, particularly if he b the coach. He comes into close informal 
contact sviih the bo^'s and thus gains a better understanding of 
their health problems and needs. The woman physical educator, 
too, can gel closer to the girb than any other teacher. Innumerable 
opportunities occur in the phyncal education classes and intramural 
and mterscholastic sports to protect, promote, and teach health. 
In the smaller institudons the physical examination b usually con- 
ducted by the physical education department. For these reasons the 
physical educator makes an excellent health co-ordinator in the 
small schoob if he or she b well trained. Teacher-training institutions 
arc providing much more adequate preparation in health educa- 
tion than hitherto, and in the future physical educators will be 
belter qualified as health co-ordinators. In the large institutions the 
task of admmutering the physical education department requires 
so much of the director’s Ume and cHbit that it b inadvbable for 
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him to undertake the additional responsibilities involved in directing 
the health education program. 

The health co-ordinatoT, The success of the school health program 
depends to a great extent upon the health co-ordinator. He should 
have the following qualifications and training; 

1. A strong basic science background, including physics or chemistry, 
biology, ph}?iologyand bacteriology, 

2. A strong preparation in education, tncludiog educational psychology, 
principles of education, educational methods, curriculum construction, 
and tests and measurements. 

3. Thorough preparation in the field ofbcalth, including personal healib, 
nutrition, mental hygiene, first aid, health and phj’stcal diagnosis, 
and communicable duease control. 

4. An understanding of the purpose and functions of all health agencies 
in the community, particularly the local public health organization. 

5. An understanding of the nature and functions of the total school 
health program. 

6. Art appreciation of the potential contribution of all subject-matter 
fields and all other phases of school li/e to the total health program. 

7. Training in special skills required tn health education, Induing the 
methods and materials m h^th education, the evaluation of sources 
of material and information, the nature, preparation, and use of 
visual aids, public relations and publicity methods and techniques, 
and the nature of the printing and duplicating processes and their 


The duties of the school health co-ordinator usually involve the 
following activities; 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


• 7 . 


To assume the responsibility Ibr dcNeloping and supervising the total 
school health program. 

To co-ordinate the school health program ^rilh all pertinent agencies 
and Individuals, including parents, public health agencies, family 
physicians, and the local medical society. 

To interpret to teachers the results of physical, medical, dental, and 

psychological examinafions of their students. 

To assume the responsibility of the follow-up of medicai and dental 


xaminations. ■ 

fo ascertain that the school pbysicum’s recommcndatiom for rpeo 

iroeram for certain students arc imiJemented. 

fo help secure the most effective utilization of the school pny*‘ 


ta see that students needing spedal attention arc referred 
:hool physician. 


o’ the 
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8, To assist leachen vrho have pupils or advisees with health problcro.^ 

9. To determine that students who partidpatc in cttracurricular activities 
can do so without advene eflects upon thdr health. 

10. To check students who return to school after illness or injury and to 
assist in their readjustment. 

11 . To assume the responsibility for checking the sanitary environment 
of the schooL 

12. To analyze the health factors invoKxd in truancy and excessive absence 
and to take a p propriate action. 

13. To maintain ail health records of students, 

14. To make arrangements early in the school year for screening tests for 
vision, hearing, and posture. 

15. To secure publicity for the school health program and to sec that all 
staff members arc aware of the services available to them. 

16. To ^ve leadership to the health instruction p ro gr a m. This involves 
curriculum revision with all those who teach spedal health courses; 
preparation of s^ilabi; assistance In obtaining filna, books, and health 
instructija materials} and provision of in-service training wrhcrc 
necessary. It also means co-ordinating the effom of all teachers whose 
courses offer excellent possibilities for cor re l ating instruction. 

17. To work out detailed procedures to be followed when accidents 
occur. 

18. To assume the responsibility for the school safety program. 

19. To set up pfocedura for the evaluation the school health 
program. 


PersmmL Health cannot be cffectK'dy taught in two or three periods 
a w eek . The entire staff of the school must protect, promote, and 
leach health every day in every way if a genuine contribution to the 
health of the child is to be made, A hcalth-consdous staff is essential 
to a successful program. 

Tbe health personnel may incituk phydeians, dentists, dental 
hy^enists,^ I^'chologists, psychiatrists, nurses, oculists, nutritionists, 
other spec i alists, and vnating teachers. There are no accepted standards 
as to the size of the staff, although physicians, dentists, and nurses 
am cohered necessary. The me of the staff is dependent upon 
'V t c school board and the community want and are willing 
to pay for It is desirable that aU of the health staff have some 

^ ucati^ training in order that they may have an educational 

vipvmrvint ^ 


- School Health Program. The major phases of 

the total school health program are: (1) healthful school living. 
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(2) health sern’ee and (5J ftcalth mstniction. Although each of these 
major areas is discussed scparatdy, it should be emphasized that 
all are so closely related as to form parts of one co-o«linated whole, 
and only by sucJi co-ordiaadon can a srorthivhile program be 
developed. TTic relationships can readily be perceived on the following 
chart. 



Healthful school living | ( Health service* | | Health ujstnictioa 


YTholesome school 
esvironmeat 
OrgsoIssUon of a 
healthful school day 
Teacher-pupil re* 
Jatloaships , 

Tho teacher’s health 


I Periodic medleal 
examination 


Ihe foUow-Bp prograroj 


I The imnunUatloa 
program 


Health supervision of 
school personnel 


Control of comrouni* 
cable diseases 
School lunch pragraio 



HEAX.THFU1. SCHOOL LIVING 

Meamog. Healthful school living is a more inclusive lenu, to be 
preferred to those which formerly descaled this phase of sebod 
health education. This term refers to the entire environment which 
surrounds the pupil. It not only involves safe and samtaty facilnies 
but also includes careful planning of the school day for study, play, 
and rest. Since teachere are also part of the school envrrontnent, the 
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.establishment of healthful tcacher-pupil relationships is an important 
aspect of healthful school living. 

Wholesome School Environment. Every school is obligated to 
surround its students with a healthful environment: phpical, social, 

. and emotional. Intelligently planned, hygicmcally arranged, well- 
equipped school plants kept in a sanitary and safe condition arc 
essential in the development and protection of child health. Con- 
struction and maintenance of the school building should be m 
accordance svith standards establbhed by law and by official build- 
ing and health regulations. Adequate and well-arranged lighting 
and seating, properly functioning heating and ventilating systems, 
reliable equipment for fire protection, approved plumbing, suitable 
acoustics, adequate toilet facilities, and sanitary drinking fountains 
are some commonly recognized requirements for a healthful school 
environment. Furthermore, adequate handwashing facilities, hot and 
cold water, liquid or powder soap, and paper towels are aU necessary 
for pupils as well as for teachers. 

Standards for school sanitary facilities are established in building 
codes of state education departments and sanitary regulations of 
state health departments. These standards were determined by 
experts, and if they are up to date and adhered to within a school, 
the proper physical environment for children \viU be assured. The 
responsibility for sanitary inspections may be that of school nurse, 
school doctor, health officer, or sanitary inspector, principal or super- 
intendent. In smaller schools, the health co-ordinator or superintendent 
may make the inspections. 

The Organization of a Healthful School Day. The health 
educator has more control over the organization of a healthful school 
day than he has over the environmental conditions of the children. 
Any organization of the school day must be considered unhygienic if it 
overtaxes school children mentally or physically. Some of the factors 
which must be regarded by the health counselor are these: 

1. The length of the school day. 

2. The number and the length of the periods. 

3. The student load. 

4. The number and kind of study periods. 

5- The placement of the activities. 

6. The amount and kind of homework and the importance aluched 
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7. pi<j num^r, lenglh, and kind of rest and rdaxation periods, 
o. txtracumcular acdviUcs. 


More high school and college students have had their health 
aflected advcncly by poor oiganiMtion of the school day and un- 
Mtisfactory tcacher-pupil relationships than by unhygienic surround- 
ings. High school and college students need guidance in regard to 
tile scholastic load they are canydng. They arc irequently prone to 
undertake a heavy catracufricuiar load as svcil as other outside work. 
Some supervision is necessary to prevent them from undertaking too 
mucii^ The extracurricular participation may be restricted, the 
scholastic schedule may be lightened, or, if possible, the outside work 
may be reduced if the student demonstrates that he u carrying too 
great a load. 

The daily schedules of high school and college students should be 
such as to establish a regular program of work and Insure sufficient 
time for meals, sleep, rest, exercise, and recreation. The college 
icholastle work should be limited to appro.xIma(ely eight hours per 
day or forty hours per wccL "the scholastic load should be about 
six hours per day in the high schools. Six periods of from 55 to 60 
minutes arc preferable to eight 45-iajnuie periods. When the long 
period is used, there should be a “mid-period stretch” for several 
minutes. Part of the 60-minutc period b used for supervbcd study, 
which tends to reduce the amount of bDEne\vork, Five or six hours 
of home study per week b all that can be expected of high school 
students. ^Vhen the 4S-minutc period b used, two of the eight periods 
should be devoted to' study or activity periods. 

Teachei^pupU Relatioashipa. Every teacher In the school has a 
contribution to make to the health of the pupil. In addition to 
instructing and supervbing the health of the students, the teacher 
can do much to promote health by hb teaclung methods. The 
methods of teaching arc particularly important from the standpoint 
of mental hygiene. Too much stress should not be placed upon 
term examinations as a basb for promotion or final grades. The 
pollc)' followed in regard to resvards and punbhments should be 
considered carefully. Unwise dadpUaary measures may have serious 
mental hygiene implications. The iostructor should use /ear as a last 
resort only to motivate desirable attitudes and conduct. Inso/ar as 
possible he should so conduct hb dasses that fear of failure, ridicule, 

11 
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sarcasm, or embarrassment may not result. He must rcco^izc-that 
constant failure invariably causes poor mental hygiene. The instructor 
is confronted with many different personalities, and he cannot treat 
them all alike. Teachers who understand the principles of mental 
hygiene and put them into daily practice make an indispensable 
contribution to the health education program. 

The Teacher’s Health. The highest atuinable health of the lx)dy, 
the mind, and the personality of every school child is the airn of 
the health education program. Such an aim could hardly be attained 
by unhealthy teachers. For years teachers were assumed to be healthy 
when, in reality, they ^vcre not. The school has as much right to 
demand physical fitness from its teachers as intellectual and moral 
fitness. Not only is it incompatible for a teacher in poor health to 
teach, but such an individual may even prove a source of contagion 
to the students. An unhealthy instructor is a health liability to an 
educational Institution. 

High schools and colleges have been giving more and more atten- 
tion to the matter of the health of the instructional staff. In the past, 
the school itself was responsible for many of the factors which impair^ 
the teacher’s physical fitness. The heavy teaching load, the unhygienic 
lighting and ventilation of the school room, inadequate salaries, lack 
of rest rooms and rest periods, and dogmatic, > destructive criticism 
were factors unfavorable to health. Other causes of ill health include 
hurried eating, insufficient recreation, poor lining conditions, and lack 
of exerdse. 

The teacher’s health may be promoted and safeguarded in a 
number of ways. Following arc some recommended procedures for 
maintaining and improving teacher health: 


!• Periodic pbyslcal auuninatiou, including a tuberculin test and : 
chest X ray for positive reactors. 

2. Health qualifications for new teachers. 

3. A reasonable teaching load. 

4. Rest periods and rest rooms. 

5. Recreational faciltlies for teachers. 

6. Adequate talaris 

7. Insurance of salaries during illness. 

8. Sani^ and healthful teaching environment. 

9. Medical and hospital care for teachers. 

10. Desirable, healthful living quarten for teachers. 

1 1 . Provision for health instnicUoa for teaching staff. 
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J2. Hctiremeat fund for teachm. 

13. Health insurance. 

H. Teacher tenure. 


SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES 

Nature aud Scope of Healtit Servicea. This service proffrairr 
runbnrces the various prolecrive measrues assumed by the school to 
conserve and improve the health of children. The highest attainable 
physical, mental, and emotional health of every school child is the 
goal of the school health services program, fhu health services vary 
considerably in different instituuons, but the mmimum essentials 
of a good program include the following activities; 

1. Health appraisal: 

(a) The periodic medical exaimoaUon. 

(b) The periodic dental examination. 

(c) Tsychological examinatioru. 

(d) Screening tou. 

{e) Teacber.nurje obeervatiom. 

2. The followoup progr a m. 

3. Communicable disease control. 

4. Emergency care procedures. 

£. Health iupendsion of school pcisonneJ. 

5. Student excuses. 

7. Additional health services. 

The scope of the school health services is limits in the curative and 
remedial field because of the noncducational aspects of this type of 
activity. 

Health Appraisal. The total assessment of the health status of 
the school child is called AeaM apftnmal. Health appraisal is defined 
as "the process of determining the total health status of a child 
through such means as health histories, teacher and nurse observa- 
tions, screening tests, and medical, dental, and psychofogicai examina- 
tions.”* Not only do the physician, dentist, apd nurse play a part 
in the health appraisal but the parent, teacher, and psycholo- 
gist are also ins'olvcd. The term heallh appraisal is a broader and 

•National Education Ajsodadon and Amerieaa Medical Ajsociation Joint 
Camrmttee on Health Problems in Education, JlrAeut Smuts (Washington, 

D, Ci, and Chicago, 1953), p- 7. 
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more comprehensive one than phpical examination, health exa min a* 
tion, or medical examinadon. 

Tht paiodie medical examnation. The medical examinadon is that 
phase of health appraisal which is performed by the physician. A 
periodic me<hcal examinadon is the very foimdadon of the endre 
health program, as health protecdon, health instruedon, and health 
promodon are all dependent upon it. By determining the health 
status of every student, the medical examinadon may be used as 
the basis on which to plan the student's curricular and extracurricular 
aed^ddes or as a yardsdek to measure improvement in health and to 
guard against impairment of health. Cases of communicable disease 
must be disco%’cr^ in order that their transmission may be checked 
and treatment obtained. 

The ideal program is one in which the examination is done by the 
family ph^mdan and the results reported to the school. The parents 
and pupils arc thus taught that medical care and supervision are 
their responsibHides and not those of the community. In addidon, 
the iam3y ph^mcian is better acquainted with the pupQ, and more 
time and opportunity are a\'ailable for a thorough examinadon. 
Fa mil y ph^mcians should employ the same examinadon record form 
which the school sj'stem uses. 

The students who arc not regulariy subjected to an examinadon 
by their family ph^Ticians should rccave one from the pfajmeian 
serving the school. If a school physidan is not available there arc 
usually some local agendes whidh can arrange to take care of the 
needy children. A recommended standard is a medical examinadofa 
every three years. A m inim um standard is one as a prdiminary to 
entrance to the kindergarten or first grade and one at the banning 
of the fourth, seventh, and tenth grades. Previously the recommended 
standarf was an annual medical examinadon. Experience has shenvn 
that this standa:^ impra'cdcaL Those schools which were attempt- 
ing to meet this standard were often providing such a superficial 
exammadon as to ins'alldate the procure. Less frequent but more 
thorough examinations produce better results. 

aualiGcd ph>Vidans and nurses should give the examinations. 
alih<mgh the faculty and reliable students may assist in some of the 
riauunc details, such as wdglung and measuring. The time of the 
ph^-uexan should be devoted as much as possible to those aspects 
o. Lie exammauon svhich cannot be done by anyone else- Women 
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physicians should examine the girl students. A satisfactory examina- 
non requires from tiventy to thirty minutes for each student, A 
minimum of fifteen to twenty minutes of the physician's time should 
be given to each indh-iduai. The child should be stripped to the tvaist 
or clothed in a slipover. Privacy is essential if the fullest confidence 
of the student is to be secured. 

Preliminary to the examination, all available health records of the 
student should he brought up to date and revievred. Each pupil 
should have a cumulative health record throughout his school career. 
Excellent forms have been developed for this purpose. In addition 
to the data from the periodic medical and dental examinations, the 
cumulative record should include the family health hlstoiy, the 
health history of the individual, his health habits and complaints, 
symptoms and signs of health disturbances which he reports, teachers 
and nurses observations of health, attendance record, and the results 
of all psychological tests. 

During the examination, the ph>'stdan should attempt to secure 
the confidence and the co*operation of the student. It is desirable, 
particularly in the elementary grades, to have the parents attend 
the medical examination. Every effort should be made to schedule 
the examlnaUon when parents can attend. They can help the examiner 
to obtain a better understanding of their child and his health habits. 
The parents discover the health status of their child, and they 
can ask questions which have been troubling them. The educational 
aspects of the examination should be interpreted to tiie students and 
to the parents. The examiner will lose an invaluable opportunity if 
he fails to commend the student upon the Ciwrablc aspects of his 
health and his good health habits. 

The medical examination should be quite complete. If a blood 
test or urinalysis is needed, it should be done privately. Both these 
tests arc too expensive for most schools to pro\*ide routinely. Some 
provision should be made for detecting lubtrculcsis. Many schools 
administer the tuberculin test and X-ray the positive reactors. Schools 
can obtain specialized assistance from local, state, and national 
organizations devoted to tubcrcufosis control. 

Participation in intcrscbolasdc or intercoUcsiate athictia should 
be contingent upon passing an adequate medical examination. The 
recommended standard is an exaroiiuiUon of the parudpants pnor 
to Ute beginning of each sport. The minimum standard u an 
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examination once each year with a re-examination for those who have 
suffered a disabling injury or illness. The general examination which 
is ordinarily given to students is not thorough enough for athletes. 
The medical examination of athletes should include an examination 
of the heart, pidse, and blood pressure before and after exercise, 
the lungs, bones, joints, and the inguinal and umbilical region for 
hernia. A urinalysis is strongly recommended, A tuberculin test, 
followed by an X ray for the pontive reactors, should be required. 

The periodic dental examination. The periodic dental examination is 
another essential aspect of the health appraisal program. This should 
be started in the preschool period and should be condnued after 
children start in school. Early dental care will enable the dentist to 
discover and correct conditions before they become serious. At the 
time when children’s temporary teeth arc being replaced by permanent 
teeth and when they are so susceptible to dental caries annual visits 
to the dentist are recommended. 

The school’s responsibility in regard to dental health involves the 
encouragement of children and thrir parents to see their dentist at 
repUar intervals. It also includes, in many communities, the conduct 
of dental inspections. A denial inspection b not so complete as a 
r^lar dental examination in the dentbt’s office, but it does serve 
the purple of dbeovering dental conditions which require correction. 
Many schoob routinely provide dental inspecUons, but others do not. 
Ucmtal hygienbts often adminbter the dental inspections. The trend 
IS ^ y to place the responsibility for dental treatment upon the 
^renu. Spcml arrangements are usually possible for the chHdren of 


, Another important aspect of health 

pp isal 15 related to the mental and emotional health of the pupUs. 
n^ee^M •'“Hh and one which must not be 

aS a of tmeUtgence, reading, social adjustment, personality. 

ve;y helpful in 

aMtfon "Woh relate to the health ofchildren. In 
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health defects, such as squinting or excessive blinking of tlie eyes, 
dischar^g can, granulated eyelids, earache, inattention, and tlie 
like, which the teacher must learn to recognize. 

If the teacher obscrs’cs some signs of disease or health defect, she 
should take the case to the school physician, the school nurse, or 
the principal. Every school should have some individual who can 
make a more thorough examination of the suspected cases and 
authorize them to be sent home or to remain in school. The teacher 
should never be expected to make the decision as to whether or not 
the pupil should be excluded from school- When the individual is 
sent home from school, the parents should be notified of the reason. 
They should be urged to secure medical attention, and the nurse 
or visiting teacher should ascertain whether the services of a physician 
have been obtained. ^Vhen the student is able to return to school, 
he should have a certificate to that effect from his doctor. It is 
r^mmended that the students be examined also by the school 
phjncian or nurse before being readmitted to class. The control of 
commumwble disease is made more difficult in schools where undue 
rap^is IS placed upon perfect attendance. The real tribute belongs 
j ' * - , protects his classmates by slaying home when he 

does not feel well. 


, Program. The value of a medical examination 

fn^.7 follow.up program. In too many 

Won u ^^inaUons arc recorded, hied, and 

=rc corrects Ac 

covered hv ^ ^portant than the number of defects dis- 

‘he correction of defects 
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2 . 
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Ae treatment of defects and d' ” ’'“rw'^'hiUty for 
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the services of the famlK- h - ^ =>"<1 Aen caU for 

•nte only” ^ 

y rrecttve ssorlc to be imdertalen by the school must be 
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tducatjonal waature. Adapted or corrective physical education falls 
into tlm category. Tlie department of phpical education provides 
corrective classes in svhich those individuals svith physical defects 
and org^ic disturbances which are amenable to correction by physical 
modalities are given certain escrciscs or activities to remedy their 
condition. Instruction and practice in various recreative activities in 
keeping with the indiWdual's defect arc also given. 

If the parents are unable to be present at the medical and dental 
caanunationS) they should be notified by letter of the findings, and 
suggestions should be made concerning future examinations, treat- 
ment, and care.. It is well to invite the parents to visit the school and 
confer ivitb the school physician on the examination results. Instead 
of sending a letter, the school nune may viat the come and report 
and interpret the results of the examination and the recommendations 
of the examiner. At school, the results should be interpreted to the 
students and tlieir individual needs pointed out. 

The teachers should be informed of the health status of their pupils 
and the steps <»hich should be taken to remedy the defects. Teacher- 
nurse conferences should be regularly scheduled. They are usually 
most valuable if des-oted largely to review and exchange of informa- 
tion regarding specific cases of children who seem to be in serious 
need of medical care, follow-up, or special study. The fully informed 
teacher can be most helpful both in adjusting the classroom program 
to the student’s needs and inSucncing hun and h« parents to obtain 
correction of the remediable conditions as recommended by his family 
or school ph)’sidan. 

The correction of all remediable defects /bund on the medical and 
dental examinations is the chief purpose of the fbllow-up program. 
IVhen the family cannot or will not assume the responsibility for 
correcting the delects, the school should bring the fact to the attention 
of public health authorities and social agencies.. All agencies contri- 
buu'og to child health should be co-ordinated and their services 
brought to tJie attention of those families who arc unable to pay for 
the attention of a physician. The school nurse or the visiting teacher 
is usually in the best position to make the arrangemenU benvecn the 
family and the tvclfare organization. 

ConuimmcabTe Disease Control. The local h^th officer is the 
legal representative of the state board of health which has full po^ver 
in the control of communicable disease. He consults with the pnvate 
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physician when the illness affects the community or school. He 
informs the schools concerning the current rules, regulations, and 
policies for the control of communicable dbcase- He plans jointly 
wth the school administrator for the immunization and testing pro- 
gram, in co-operation with the private physicians in the community. 
He advises school officials concerning the exclusion from school of 
pupils or teachers because of exposure to or presence of communicable 
disease. 


The superintendent or principal is responsible for giving the school 
staff adequate interpretation of the most recent public health practices 
and for developing for their guidance procedures that are based on 
these practices. Written and printed instructions with reference to the 
teacher’s role in communicable disease control should be placed in 
the hands of every teacher in the school. The school administrator 


TOllaborates^ trith the private physicians and public health officiab 
in formulating plans for the schools. He also keeps parents informed 
about the school’s policies and procedures, usually by letter and group 
meetings. 

One of the most important considerations in communicable disease 
control ts the immunization procedures which are employed. It is a 
recoded fact that artificial immunization through vaccination is 
ig y e against smallpox, diphtheria, tetanus, whooping 

coug , an po o. Despite this fact, a large portion of the school 
populauon 15 unprotected against these diseases. If the immunization 
operated as it should in the preschool yean and in the 

roll 1*4 problem of immunization in high school and 

coUege would be reduced considerably. 

thdr'eV.V'”''-'* W 'V'ty means possible to have 

^ “■* physleian in their pre- 
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^ chddren before their first birthd^. The diphtheria. 
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placed before the public through the nCTvspaperj, school publications, 
jotters, visits by the school nurse, and parcnt-tcachcr meetings. 
I^ligious objections and ignorance are the chief foes to be combated. 
The schools should co-opcraie with tlic public health program of 
promoting immunization. 

As eacli child enters the elementary school hb needs in regard to 
immunization should be determined. The necessary information b 
obtained from the family physician on a form n'hicb is sent to the 
parents. Some children will not have had any previous immunization. 
Those children which liave been previously immunized will rcf|uire 
booster injections. Whatever the needs of the children arc foUow-up 
procedures \wll be necessary to sec that proper immunization is 
obtained. Parents are expected to assume thb responsibility through 
their family physician. \Vhen the family cannot afford thb expense 
public health or soda! agencies are available to handle it. Some 
colleges and universities give vaccinations as part of the service 
for the student health fee. Others make no charge for it and vaednate 
those needing it as part of the entrance examination. During 
epidemics the public health agendes or the school usually furnbh 
emergency inoculations. 

Emergency Care Procednres. All schoob should be prepared to 
render fint-aid treatment in the emergency situadons which occur 
50 offen. The school doctor should prepare detailed instructions and 
standing orders for the guidance of the teacben and nurse iwth 
reference to the procedure in handling common school emergencies. 
The school doctor or nurse should administer first aid if it a needed. 

If they are not available, first aid sliould be given by some member 
of the teaching staff ivho is qualified to do it. All teachers of physical • 
education, shop, health, driver-training and safety education classes 
should be certified in Red Cross fiist-aid training. In the event of 
a serious accident, the school doctor or any other physician easily 
and quickly obtainable should be called immediatdy. The names, 
addresses, and telephone numbers of nearby physicians who may 
be called in emergencies should be posted in the principal's office. 

After first aid has been given, the parents should be tactfully 
notified of the child’s accident. The parent shodd indi^te what 
hospital, physician, or home address die rick or injured child should 
be taken to if the parent himself cannot promptly call for the child. 

The sick or injured child should never be sent home unaccompanied 
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by a responsible person. If the parents cannot be reached, the family 
ph^-sician should be called. There should be on file in the school the 
name of each pupil’s family physidan, whose notification in ease of 
emergency has been authomed by the child’s parent. The best- 
qualified individual should be prepared to help an uncertain parent 
decide what is next to be done for the child. All school personnel 
should clearly understand that they should not go beyond fint-aid 
treatment of an accident or illness. They should not diagnose or 
administer medication of any kind unless prescribed by a phy'sician. 

Health Supervision of the School Personnel. The importance 
of a healthy school personnel has already been pointed out. The school 
health service has the responsibility for'supervising the health of 
the teachers, the custodians, the secretaries, and others who come 
into contact with the students. The medical examination should be 
pven annually for the school officials as it is for the students. The 
follow-up program for the correction of defects should be carried 
on among the teachen and custodians as vigorously as among the 
students. A complete medical examination should be a prerequisite 
to a position in any educational institution. It is of particular im- 
portance to inspect carefully for signs of tuberculosis. The school 
personnd must be closely supertised during any Ulncss and should be 
prevented from coming into contact w-ith the students’ as long as 
there IS danger to them. 


Excuses. The problem of excuses arises chiefly in connection with 
^ysical education classes. A written excuse by a physician should 
^ the automa^ method of excusing students from classes. When- 
. physician should be the only indiwdual 

T-t unjustifiable excuses have been 

t ^ ^ Physidans. In order to reduce umvarranted 
"'‘nimum, the family physidan should be requested to 
«“denls should be excused. The school 
•h"- review U.e e^lldity of the excuse and in 
-hn famny physician to prove his point. When 
of the school nh dtat their excuses arc subject to the approval 
excuses WTienw hesitate to grant unjustifiable 

‘h* d^uon should be 
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Another reason may be that many physidam do not under- 
stand the nature and purposes of the program. If this situaSon 
prevails it should be rectlBed. The physicians can be readily ap- 
proadted Uirough the local medical society. The orientation of the 
physicians should preferably be made by the sehool medical adviser 
if one is avaibblc. 

Additional Health Service Activities. The admiimtration of the 
school lunch u an important responsibility of the school health service 
in high schools. The school !un^ provides a splendid opportunity to 
teach and inculcate proper habits as well a$ to supervise the diets 
of students sulTering from malnutrition. The granting of wtjrk permits 
by the school physician is another health serNdee measure which 
should be carried out in the high schools. Such a procedure is necessary 
to presxnt students from undertaking more than is good for their 
h»lth. 

All colleges and universities should provide adequate medical 
service for their students. This is the only satisfactory method of 
assuring proper medical care for students who are atvay from home. 
The parents need assurance that thdr sons and daughters ^vlll be 
properly cared for in illnesses. The student health service and infirmary 
care should be definltel)' provided by all coUegts, but the best opbioo 
is agreed that strictly therapeutic work should be referrrf to 
ph>'sicians and specialists practicing in the coinmunit}'..The average 
cost of student health service in colleges is $14.00 a >Tar. This 
expense is usually met through student fees and extra charges for 
special services. 


HEALTH mSTRUenON 

Meaning and Purpose of Health UstracHoa. The third phase 
of the school health program is health iratruedon. TTiis term means 
what it implies, namely, instruction in health. Students learn a great 
deal about health, fasm the beallh sendee and healthful school lisdng 
phases of health education, but the term healiA iaslruUhn is used 
to define the efibrt to promote understanding of health and the 
observance of desirable health practices. Hic fundamental purpose 
of health instruction is to equip the students wth sufficient knowledge 
about health to enable him to attain and mamtain. both m attitude 
and practice, the highest possible level of health. 
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Importance of Health lostmction. Health instniction « ^ 
important means of bringing about healthful bchaWor among 2II 
people. A healthful environment and excellent health service in thcoJ* 
selves will not solve all our health problems. Everj* individual must 
tn a te countless dccisons which affect not only his ow*n health but the 
health of others about him. Many health objectK'cs depend upon the 
understanding co-operation of all people. Thus, every individual 
should be capable of intelligent sclf-dircctlon in matters related to 
personal and communitv’ hypene. As far as possible everyone should 
possess a scientific attitude toward health and conduct himself iu 


accordance with recognized scientific knowiedge. 

Ignorance, indifference, and prqudicc need to be combated as 
vigorovisly as sickness and disease. The outstanding problem in the 
prevenfion of disease at the present time is not the accumulation of 
more kntnsiedge about disease but the putting into practice of the 
ncM available knov/ledgc of disease prevention and control 'Tbc 
ure of many people to employ immunization procedures is 
ccamp e.^ Man) phjiical defects developing during childhood, such 
as ose involving hearing, sight, posture, nutrition, including dental 
^y, oodd be prcvealed in large part by intemgent health behavior. 
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of having the coach o- v. particular subject- The practice 

is to be condenmed uri™ ^ rfucation teacher teach this co^c 
phj-sidan ssho does not have ^ ’P"*’* preparation. Tbc 

or nave an educational back^nnd is Uiesosc 
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tmprcpared to leach health. Special training in anatomy, ph^iiology, 
^•gicnc, h^th education, bacteriology, psychology, mental hygiene, 
wucational psychology, and teaching methods is reconunended. 
h any die small school no iaculty members has received 

such training. Tliis condition requires the selection of the best pre* 
pared individual Ibr the position. In some schoob it may be the 
general science teacher, the physical educator, or the school nurse. 
Care must be taken to select a teacher who is interested not only 
in his particular field but in teaching health. Unless the teacher has 
enthusiasm for his subject, he trill be, at very best, a mediocre teacher. 
Inasmuch as in health instruction there should be a correlation of 
this subject material with the other subjects in the curriculum the 
health teacher not only should have had additional preparation but 
must have a certain amount of coKipciativeness, a pleasant perso- 
nality, and administrative ability tn order that these necessary corre- 
lations may be made without conflict between faculty members or 
departments. 

'Hme Allotment. In the first three grades the teaching of health 
is carried out largely through a correlation of health with the other 
subjects in the curriculum. However, an average of at least two 
periods per week should definitely be devoted to health instruction. 

In the upper elementary grades this correlation is continued, but, 
in addition, three periods a week should be devoted specifically to 
this subject. Specific health coazres should be jeijuiml in the secon- 
dary schoob with a minimum time allotment of a daily period for 
one semester either in the ninth or tenth grade and a similar amount 
of lime in the eleventh or twelfth grade. Six semester hours have 
been rewmimended by the National Conference on College Hygiene 
as the ideal time allotment for colleges and universities. The 
minimum lime devoted to health should not be less than two or three 
semester hours. Most institutions of higher education require such 
a course. 

Many schools are not giving proper emphasis to health instruction. 
One of the most pemidous practices is to use part of the time 
aUotted to physical education for health imtructioa. This is some- 
times done when indement weather prevents outdoor physical 
education acdvities. In some schoob one period per week of 
physical education time b given over to health instracuon. Other 
Tchoob do not have a specific time afiotment but attempt to teach 
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15. ^d, child h unique, leunei M hii own rate and in his M-n my, and 
thus a vancty of acuviUes and natcriaU is essential ' 

IC. Accompanying incidental learning always takes place, and tcachen 
should be alert for opportumUa to make each learning experience 
yield greater returns in learning. 

17. Hwltb wwk in the school cannot be fully effective unless integrated 
with the life of the home and the commtmity and the forces in both 
vfhich can contribute to the child’s education. 

Scope of Health fnstroctioa Program. TTic health instruction 
program should not be thought of as being limited to the formal health 
course. Ttvo other xispccts of health iaslrvclion are recognized as 
important. These are the incidental instruction and the correlated 
teaching. The incidental health instruction is that which arises 
naturally in various contacts with students. In such associations 
situations develop which enable the instructor to give guidance relative 
to health matters. The student may come to the physical educator 
svith a persona! health problem about which he solicits advice. 
As a result of his close, informal relationships with students the 
physical education teacher frequently discovers students who need 
health advice. The report of each student’s medical examination 
provides an exceptionally good opportunity for incidental health 
instruction. 

Correlau'an. Interest can be aroused and health habits motivated 
by the ways in which healtli is taught. In addition to being taught 
in a definite course devoted to the subject, health should be presented 
in all of the other school subjects. When health is taught daily in 
connection svith the sciences, the social studies, physical education, 
and other fidds, with definite objectives to achieve and precise content 
to cover, the process is known as cotrdation. The practice of teaching 
various aspects of health in other school sulgects has been long advo- 
cated by leaden in the field of health education. In addition to the 
value of increased interest, it presents an opportunity to bring out 
essential health information in wliat might be a more natural setung 
and thus give the student a better understanding and apprcaation 
of it. If the faculty’ member directly responsible for the health program 
is sveU trained and is given proper co-operation by the entire teaching 
staff, a large amount of factual health knowledge can be pre- 
.™ted throush otabihhed .abjo:.. in tbc 
irulrucU™ is to be looked upon oot as a respoasibibtp of tie health 
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tcachcn alone but as a joint responsibility of the entire faculty. 
Too many times no praclicaTapplication to the field of health is ma c 
by the other teachers. 

In the junior and senior high school the health co-ordinator w 
usually responsible for the direct instruction if there is a separate 
time allotment and for the integration of health ssrith the other sub- 
jects in the curriculum. In colleges and universities the health admin- 
istrator or health co-ordinator is responsible for the correlations, but 
he may assign this task to one of his assistants. 

There are obvious criticisms of the attempt to teach health only 
through this correlation method. The courses with which health is 
chiefly correlated may not be elected by the student. Tlic general 
science teacher, the home economics teacher, and other instructors 
arc interested chiefly in their subject and may not be particularly 
interested in emphasizing the material relating to health. The health 
co-ordinator should be able to show the various other members of 
the faculty how these correlations can be made in a perfectly normal 
way, and the program should be worked out so that duplication of 
factual material be minimized as far as possible. 

The health eourse. On the junior and senior high school levels and 
in colleges and univenities formal courses in health are essential. 
Even though some health may be effectively taught through inci- 
dental and correlated instruction, invariably important areas will be 
omitted. In addition, such a course is needed to provide students 
with a unified, integrated presentation of the health materials svhich 
are related to their needs. 

Health instruetion in ike elementaiy schools. In the elementary 
grades, health instruction is the responsibility of the classroom 
teacher. In the primary grades a daily period of health instruction is 
not essential, but a minimal time allotment would be two 30-minutc 
perio^ per week. In the intermediate grades three periods of sub- 
stanUal length are needed. It should be stressed that incidental and 
correlated instruction, of which there b a good deal in the elemen- 
tary grades, should be over and beyond this time aUotment. Another 
important consideration b that when teachable moments arbe the 
trachcr may spend considerably more lime on health instruction 
than usual. 

In the elementary grades, the emphasb b placed upon the devel- 
opment of desirable habits and attitudes toward healthful living. 
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The scjcnUfic facts upon ivhidi habits and attitudes are based should 
not be stressed. The instnicdon sliould be informal and should grow 
out of tlic dail^ experiences of chUdren. The methods of instruction 
include discussion, projects, exhibits, demonstrations, construction, 
oral reports, dramatization, and field trips. 

A number of studies have provided insight into the health needs 
and interests of elementary sdiool children. These indicate that the 
major emphasis in the primary grades should be given to such aspects 
as dcs'cloping habits of personal cleanliness; caring for teeth, 
eyes, ears, and nose; proper eating habits and choice of foods; devel- 
oping proper attitudes tQt%’ard physical and dental examinations; 
preventing colds, skin disease, and odrer infections; wearing appro- 
priate clothing; and acquiring habits of safely. In the mtennediate 
grades instruction can be continued on many of the above items but 
on a more advanced level. Other aspects which may be covered 
include prevention of infections; nutrition; fire prevention; traffic 
safety; safety measures in school, home, and pbyground; rest; getting 
along svith adults; simple first-aid procedures; ^nd purification of 
water and milk. 

H/allh mlrvttion in Uu secmiaiy sehooU. In the secondary schools, 
an increasing emphasis should be given to health knowledge. 
The development of proper health habits, attitudes, and knowledge 
should proceed concurrently. Experience has clearly shown that the 
relationship between health knosvledge and health behavior is not 
high, hfost people srith unhealthy habite really know better. The 
problem is one of proper attitudes. The correct feelings and emo- 
tions must be (aught along with the health facts. The teacher tvho 
knows his students and his health maleriaU can guide the learning 
experience so that the feeling and ideas become appropriately 
associated in the learner. When satisfaction accompanies proper 
behavior and dissatis&cdon the improper behavior, correct attitudes 
will be developed, particularly if the satisfaction and dissatisfaction 
come immediately. 

A number of studies of health interests of secondary school students 
have been made. Lantagne, in a study of the health interests of 10,000 
secondary scliool boys and girls, reports the leading health interests 
as follows;* 


■ Io.™l. of 10^ So»»d«T Sctol S»do.u,” 

ThtRticanh Qiiatlerly (October, tSK), 342~343. 
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BOYS 


Per Cent 


Health Interest Interested 

1. Sex instruction 65 

2. Safety in water 64 

3. Tob^co and human 

health.. 61 

4. Howtouscagunpropcrly 60 

5. Sports \’3. apparatus acti- 

vity 58 

6. Atomic warfare 58 

7. Juvenile delinquency ... 58 

8. Speed and accidents. ... S3 

9. Cancer 56 

10. Causes of suicide 55 

11. Problems of tooth decay 54 

12. How to report accidents 51 

13. Hit-and-run drivers 51 

14. Drunken drKing 50 

15. lifelong care of ej-es ... 50 

16. Problems of alcohol .... 48 

17. War and disease ♦ 47 

18. Causesofmeniallllness.. 45 


GIRLS 

Per Cent 

Health Interest InteresUd 

1. Sex instruction 

2. Juvenile delinquency .. 

3. Cancer ^ 

4. Causes of suicide ^ 

5. Preparation for marriage 64 


6. Safest age to have a 

baby 

7. Causcsofmental illness. - 

8. Jealousy 

9. Sunburn 

10. Pregnancy and health .. 

11. Deaths of mothers in 

childbirth 

12. Problems of tooth decay 

13. Lifelong care of the eyes 

14. Communicable diseases . 

15. Ability to have children 

16. Cancer is Inherited ...> 

17. Tobacco and health...- 

18. How to report accidents 


64 

64 

60 

58 

58 

57 

57 

56 

55 

54 

54 

54 

51 


^13 survt)' wealed that most of the items of greatest interest to 
Mys WCTc also of greatest interest to girls. Girls were more interested 
in problenu such as menstruation, chUdbearing, personal appearance, 

actlvu''y 

srhoLr interests of high school boys in the Denver public 

schools the Items of least interest included :• 


2 showing the structure of a tooth. 

.Malong a lut of safety rules. 

■t. P^'occidents that happen in your school. 

5. ^.meUng a chart showing teep people 

o'- ltSS;"V^r!rw'’°‘'‘'''‘^'e”f«>'hody. 

10 . SludyJ, about*he^I,'t,“^i°” “ “"i' “re of the sick, 
rui, about heald, helper, i„ u,e eommunily. 

pp.tfe’w. ■h.Uie Sehooh. //,,;« (D„„er, IM’). 
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McAod, of Tciciing HcIU,. One oflhcoiMt common criliefem 
or hcol* IcaAmg o that the subject lacks mtercst. This criticism 
has been made by elementary, and junior and senior high school 
groitps as well as by freshmen m college. It has been due, no doubt, 
m the past in large part to imufTicicnt training of the health instructor 
and too much dupHcaUon of teaching maicria]. Many school prin- 
cipals, superintendents, and other faculty members still think of 
health in terms of SN-ashing the hands before eating, brushing the 
teeth iltree limes a day, and drinking six or eight glasses of water 
daily. Although some of these facts have some value, one can hardly 
expect interest if they arc taught in the elementary grades and again 
in the junior and senior high school and college. If the health course 
is to appeal to students, their interests and needs must be comidered 
in (he selection of subject matter. Tiicsc needs and interests are 
constanily ch.tngmg; and unless the health instruction is modified 
and adapted to them at the diflerent school levels, this subject wU 
ahv'a}‘s prove distasteful and uninteresting. There is also the tendency 
to base the instruction predominantly on adult needs and interests. 
IVhile these are important, it Is extremely difficult to interest students 
in health problems tvhich arc thirty to forty yean away. The best 
procedure is to follow the middle path and to consider both present 
and future needs and interests. 

In the past the lecture was used predominantly in health educa- 
tion courses, but tJie trend at present seems to be a combination 
of the lecture and textbook method. The use of the textbook is a 
higlily desirable method of teaching hygiene, for it results in greater 
student activity and application. One of the drawbacks to urfng a 
textbook has been the scarrit>' in the past of good publications in 
this field. Health texts not only must be well \vritten, interesting, 
and nontechnical, but they must indude the latest developments in 
all phases of health. There are constant changes occurring in the 
subject matter covered in health education, and regardless of how 
good a book may be today, it may be out of date soon. Fortunately, 
there arc available at present a number of excellent publications, and 
svilh the increased interest in this field it appears likely that there 
wll be no lack of good health textbooks in the future. 

Through lire use of well-selected health films, slides, and posters 
an otherwise uninteresting health course may be made interesUng 
and certainly much more valuable. Tlicre are health films available 
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at the present time for elementary, junior, and senior high schoo 
presenting material in an interesting way and including material that 
many times would be impossible or at least very difficult to present 
by ordinary' class methods. Health films and slides, however, arc 
not to be looked upon as a teaching method but as a teaching 
Most of the large colleges and unu'crsitics have a visual education 
unit by which these films and projectors are made available to 
schools throughout the state by pajment of a small rental fee. Slides 
are available from the same source. The teacher sufficiently inter- 
ested, with a small amount of training and very little material} 
should be able to make his or her owm collection of slides. Posters 
are available from most of the national associations, such as The 
National Safety CouncU, the National Tuberculosis Association, the 
National Sodety for the Prevention of Blindness, or the National 
Society for the Control of Cancer. The materials presented by these 
associations are authentic, and the teacher should not neglect these 
sources. 


The use of class demonstrations is a very effective means of pre* 
seating health facts. The teacher should have received suffici^^ 
train^ in health so that various simple experiments may be carried 
out. -^e growth requirements of bacteria, their ^vide distribution, 
e e ccts of drjing, sunlight, boiling, and pasteurization on them 
ran be easily demonstrated. A comparison can be made of the bac- 
tenal count of ra>v milk with that of pasteurized milk or of river 
, "-ater. The size and the shape of various types of 

^ ^ily shown by the staining of these organisms and 
« .T Simple feeding experiments carried 

of interesting and worthwhfle method 

incxnoi^' fidd. There are many other simple. 

may be made. There arc on the 
™of =nd laboratory goldea which should 

which sh^uld^rtr-''^’ trips that can be taicn 

to ITc Ita. J " to health instmedon. A s*it 

municipal hrahh’*^,’,”"'^ m-catc more interest in 

A visit to some ^ 'T" "''dinaty classroom instruction. 

procewinB mill fnd to a'a—^T' methods of 

should be j "here precautions arc not taken 

.nteresnoB and vnlmsble. Tlsc heal* teacher should mke 
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every opportunity of utilizing those facilities available in the 
community. 

Graphic materials,^ such as w-all charts, arc a great aid in teaching 
healUi. Some universities and colleges arc able to use human cadavers 
and spccimem to facilitate instruction. Many departments use health 
habit invcntoiy charts as a means of bringing the desirable and 
undesirable habits before the students. In junior and senior high 
schools an excellent device is to put on a health exhibit. 

Safeguarding Health. All tcachen are responsible for protecting 
the health of the school population. The ph>'sical education teachers’ 
obligations in this regard are more difficult to discharge, however. 
In the service, intramural, and inlerscJiooI programs there are manj' 
potential hazards to the health of students. Adoption of the following 
policies would do much to eliminate such dangers. 

i. A tKidkal /xaminafion should he a prerequmte to partieipalion. 
No student should be pennitted to participate in the physical 
education program unless his physical status permits it, An annual 
medical examination is a necessity for all students pardcipating in 
the interschool athletic program. A school medi^ examination 
tvilhin three years should be a prerequisite for parUcipau’on in the 
service and intramural programs. It is recommended that the hearts 
of intramural participants be checked each year. Intramural activities 
arc often very strenuous, and the greatest danger is to the heart. 
Tliis phase of the medical examination ivould be relatively simple to 
administer. 

2. Proper physital eondilioning should precede intensive participation. 
Intensive participation in physical education activities should be 
preceded by a gradual, progressive physical conditioning program. 
This is particularly important in the intcrschool program but applies 
also to the intramural and service programs. This policy has been 
most frequently violated in intramural athletics. 

3. A physician should he in attendance at all football games, u-restlhg 
meets, and other contests tchich haae a high midente of injuries. Ideally, 
schools should also have the doctor available during praedees. If this 
is not possible, arrangements should be made whereby he could be 
readied quickly. 

4 /)» citqmu Uiivn-up shtutd prati. M ptrliap.lwn m msfrms iperli 
and gam,!. Many injuria are enured by rire Mure to observe this 
precaution. 
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5. Medical approval should be required for participation after illness or 
injury. A student ^vho has been absent from school because of serious 
illness or injury should, before he resumes participation, present 
a statement from a doctor tvhich indicates that he is physically fit 
to participate. 

6. Unsanitary practices should be eliminated. Many unsanitary practices 
are permitted in physical education, particularly in interscholastic 
athletics. The common tvater bottle, towel, or sponge is still frequently 
used. The practice of sliding a towel across the floor is not uncommon. 
Athletic clothing is interchanged among students. Clean equipment 
is not required. The practice of expectorating on the floor is not 
prohibited. In some schools, shower facilities are not available. The 
continuance of such practices is a denial of health as a physical 
education objective. 

7. Special provision should be made for students who have physical dis- 
abilities which prevent them from participating in the regular program. These 
students should be assigned to remedial classes or to classes in modified 
activity. Such handicapped individuals arc in greater need of physical 
education than normal students. 

8. Acimtiis shcttld mi cvertax Iht ply met capaciim cj immaiitn jlui/ffli'- 
Ihysical education activities which place a heavy demand upon 
endurance are contraindicated for elementary and junior high school 


9. Sludmis mu!l be prelected from eoostiml fotlure ond too much easy 
success so physical edacalloa aetmlies. The physical educator must protect 
me student from injury to his personality and emotional adjustment 
hein “ ''' ph>-s!oal injurj-. He should 

•heir powers and limitaUons. He must watch 
T r-hdraws into himself too much. He should 

cTn^uoSir"' “ “ 

atluteflnmo ’“Spited care should be prauided for injured 

or r^lerrf I" “ P-d for by fhe school 

provided for stud'enu'^info’ “'’'='^8' ''n”'’'’ '''f 

programs Ho\ve\-rr r ^ *" instructional and intramural 

pant. Many iniuriw *^'pmrnt should be provided every parim- 
protective equipment, "*."“‘‘on are due to inadequate 

particularly true in rugged, contact 
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sports, such as football, soccer, lacrosse, rugby, ice hoclcey, and 

^v^cstI^ng. 

12. Compelillsn should he arranged belween teams and mditiduals of 
tomparahle ability. This is particularly important for competition in the 
rugged body-contact sports where the possibility of injury is greatest, 
^is policy appUcs equally well to competition in the service and 
intramural as in the interschool program. 

^ 13. Interscholaslie boxing should be prohibited. The American Associa- 

tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Medical Association have gone 
on record as opposed to interscliolastic boxing. Boxing is an extremely 
hazardous activity and its dangers are out of proportion to its possible 
benefits. Blows to the head may cause injury to the centers of tlic 
brain that regulate memory, speech, self-control, and the power of 
reasoning which can result in loss in mental power and physical 
coKirdination. Such injuries may occur to a novice in his fint contest 
or to an experienced boxer. They may occur irithout a “knockout” 
or a skull fracture. 

14. E^pment and faeilUies should he maintained in a safe condition. 
Slippery floors, extraneous objects on the floor, uneven playing 
surfaces, unsafe equipment, and equipment which does not provide 
adequate protection are all common causes of injurj’. 

15. Capable ofrcialing should be provided. Incompetent ofliciating is 
recognized as one of the most important causes of injury in athletic 
competition. 

16. Trained, competent, careful leadership should be erailable.^ Many 
accidents occur because of the carelessness and lack of supervision of 
the instructor. In the last analysis, this is the most important factor 
in safeguarding the health of pupils. 
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The Physical Education Plant 


Need for Familiarity u-itli tlie Problem. Tlicre arc vcr>' few prin- 
ciples of physical education administration that have been less 
adequately applied than have those that deal \rith the planning 
and construction of buildings to house Uic program, Tlie large 
nurfiber of inadequate phyrical education buildings, even on uni- 
versity campuses, is material evidence of this Ctet. Ses'cral factors 
have contributed to this condition. One of the most significant has 
been the practice of copying a building in a neighboring city or 
state, mistakes and good points alike. This practice has been em- 
ployed because it has proved to be temporarily lest troublesome 
than making a sun'ey of local conditions, a study of building con- 
struction, and evaluating the results by a sound educational philos- 
ophy, beibre starting to build. Another factor has been a change 
in educational philosophy and a consequent shift in emphasis from 
a formal to a more natural activity program. The ne»\er program 
demands more and dincrent activity rooms, svhich tends to make 
the older type of plant obsolete. In some situations there has been 
an unwillingness on the part of those in autliority to seek and utilize 
the advice of informed staff memben, and in others phirical educa- 
tion people have pros’cd unable to adsise judiciously uhen consulted. 

'VN'jse and efiicicnt planning and construction of a phy-rical educa- 
tion plant can obsiatc many odimriistrafive, financial, and Tunciiona'l 
difllcullics.' A fetv examples of this are presented here and again 
bter, since they deserve to be emphasized by repetition. Direct 
stairs from loctcr rooms to gym floor and a small visitors balcony 
ss'ill eliminate the problem of kccpng students in street shoes off 
the gym floor; sydl-placed activity rooms will make »uper\iston 
relatively easy; properly recessed radiators ss-ill reduce the number 
171 
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of accidents; reduction of unnecessary hall space ^vill save money, 
properly placed drinking fotmtains and lavatories tvill make the 
building a more efficient service unit; properly sloped cement floors 
%rill be easier to clean; a sloping roof will shed water much better 
than a fiat one; louvre type windows will provide good ventilation, 
even in rainy w’eather; cement locker bases will make the cleaning 
of the locker room easier; and the concentration of showers, lava- 
tories, and drinking fountains in a comparatively small area will 
reduce the plumbing bill. Any effort spent in planning will pay large 
dividends in the future to those who are responsible for the physical 
education unit. It is not enough to hire an architect and leave all 
matters of arrangement to him, for he does not have the background 
or philosophy which the competent physical educator has. The one 
who is to plan an efficient unit must understand the program it 
to house. Certainly an architect is necessary, but he must be guided 
in order that the finished building may be an adequate service unit 
as well as a thing of beauty.’ 

We have probably reached a point in the construction of school 
buildings where the public is going to be more and more critical 
of the method by which its tax money Is spent. This means that the 
buUder of tomorrow sriU need to plan very carefully in order that 
he may proride an efficient physical education unit with the some- 
what limited funds available. 


Location of Bmlding. For small communities this is determined 
at the time the site of the school is selected, for there is often but 
one building to house the entire school. For some^vhat larger schools, 
wlierc the buildings must all be placed in a limited area, the matter 
01 placement of the ph>-sical education building is of relatively small 
si^ificancc; but for large schools, especially colleges and univer- 
the location of the building or buildings often sets quite 
^ l‘m‘ts of their scr>-iccability. At some universities the 
remrw. ^ education plant, or playing areas arc so far 

i^^^ concentraUon of classrooms that in many 

classM must rush to and from academic and activaty 

unnl««r,r' **""**’ physical education an 

iTr ^ -«ivity areas arc 

tion arc Inn *i quarters students who lack transporta- 

comnetition t >u their efforts to participate in intramural 

eompetmon because it is a svorkout to travel to Ld from the area. 
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Since the participant must take tivo ivorkouts or none, quite a num- 
ber of them irtH choose none rather than tu-o, especially on those 
occasions when the weather is bad or there arc other events compet- 
ing for their time. These absences can be a major cause of fotfellurcs 
of intramural contests, and the anticipation of the problems involved 
in traveling back and forth may account for failure to sign up for 
partidpation in the first place. Since the physical education plant 
is a service unit, it should be located in a pleosnnt enWronmoit on 
a properly drained site near the center of the campus ivhere all 
students may find it readily accessible u-hen they have an hour or 
t\vo for physical activity. A well-constructed phj-sical education plant 
does not mar a landscape, but instead enhances it. Beautiful grass 
and shrubs arc poor substitutes for normal, hcaltJiy students in any 
case. If the school docs not provide a convenient recreational unit, 
outside interests ^v^ll replace recreation with commerdalired amuse- 
ment wliich is socially and financially less valuable. 

Room Dimensions. The size, shape, and height of rooms will vary 
according to the purposes for which they are to be used; conse- 
quently, it is not possible to determine the optimum dimciuJonj 
\vithout knowing the local conditions which iviJl alTcct them. How- 
ever, there are general limits which should be obseo’cd, except in 
rare cases when some specific modifying factor dictates different 
proportions. In case of doubt moderation rather tlian extremism 
b a sound policy to follow in planning size of rooms. 

Thb b particularly true of size, since too laigc a room is propor- 
tionate!)' more expensive in tenrn of service it can render per unit 
cost. There are but few occasions when such a room can be used 
to capacit)', and all idle, enclosed space represents an uniorranted 
financial burden. Then, too, more teaching stations can be provided 
if the enclosed space is broken into smaller units. Except for ticket 
booths, toilets, closets, offices, and rooms of that t)^^, very snull 
rooms are not particularly serviceably for they must, of necessity, 
remain idle much of the lime. Those smaller than 12 Wf 15 f«i are 
hard to justify. The building should be constructed in such a nay 
that it will contribute most to the entire educational s)-stem. Sliding 
W’alls null provide for var>ing room sizes. Tliis point of siew wiU 
Umit extravagant expenditure of funds for construction of extra-brge 
seating accommodations for basketball crowds, which will be needed 
on only a night or two a j-ear when a particular rival p3a)i on the 
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home floor. The chief function of the plant should not be that of 
providing seats for spectators but of providing a laboratory or 
training citizens. 

RoU-away bleachers, tvhich can be pushed back when not in 
thus leaving more space for aetKaties, arc strongly recommended 
instead of the old stationary bleachers- 

Odd'Sliaped, many-sided rooms with projections are costly to 
construct and are limited in their uses; consequently, they should 
be eliminated as much as possible in the planning. Tlie main gym- 
nasium room or basketball court should be approximately one and 
a half times as long as it is wide. This shape lends itself tvell to use 
for common activities, and It can be spanned more economically 
than a square room of the same floor area. The smaller activity rooms 
and academic classrooms should be longer than they arc wide with 
a ratio of about five to three respectively. 

Each room should have sufBcient height of ceiling to accommo- 
date the activities which arc to take place in it. Any additional 
height is unnecessaiy and costly, and any reduction in height cramps 
the activits’ program. \NTierc basketball and similar games are to be 
played, the clearance from the floor to the ceiling should be 25 feet. 
^^^le^e there is a balcony, however, it may need to be 30 feet or 
higher. Locker, shower, and classrooms need not be more than 
10 feet to 12 feet in height. Handball courts should be of regulation 
height. To admit sunlight and provide for diving, the ceiling above 
s>\imming piools should be 20 feet to 25 feet above the lev'cl of the 
floor around the pool. 

Arrangement. It is in regard to arrangement that a great many 
mistakes in building planning arc made, for a comparatively large 
share of planning has to do the relationship of rooms to each 
other and the placement of the v’arious servdee fixtures within the 
nwms. The placing of service Hxtures will be considered imder the 
discussion of each fixture. The followng points should be kept in 
mind when considering the matter of correct room, hall, and stair 
arrangement vnthin the building: 
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(d) The supply and equipment room should be contiguous to the 
locker room. 

(c) The storeroom should be conveniently near the suppl)'' room. 

(f) The drying room should be near the equipment and shower 
rooms. 

(s) The apparatus room sitould be adjacent to the gym floor and 
provided vdlh large doors. 

(b) The toilets and lavatories should be near the locker room. 

(i) The director’s office should be in a location convtmcnt for 
supervision of activities. 

(j) The waiting room should be close to the director’s office. 

(k) The janitor’s room should be eJose to his work center. 

(l) The Jockcr room should be adjacent to the gymnasium if the 
two are on the same floor. 

2. Limit halls to the very minimum. It costs money to enciose, heat, and 
clean hall space. The hall is not particularlv a service unit if adequate pupil 
circulation within the building can be provided without it. Some halls arc 
necessary and must be provided, hut in general the space enclosed by the 
outer wall* should be used for sendee units rather than for unaecessaty’ halls. 
If possible, passage should be directly outdoon from the locker room. The 
line of traffic to the outdoors should not cross the line of traffic to the 
showen. 

3. Have stairs lead directly Irom the locker room to the gymnasium and 
wide enough for a line of traffic to go down while another line is coming up, 
provided the gyTonasiutn b on the floor above, as b customary. Thu avoids 
the necessity of passing through cold balb, helps keep students with street 
shoes off the gym floor, and saves space. 

4. Provide outdoor C'dts and stairs, if necessary, from main gym Soar. 
These serve particularly well when crowds use the gymnasium. 

5. Avoid placing another room over the swimming pool, if possible. 

If this cannot be avoided, the floor of the room above should be 
damp-proofed. 


Materials and Coastrnedon. The funds available, the materials 
at hand, the use to whicJi the constructed part is to be put, the 
atUtude of the community toward types of construction and mate- 
rials, and tlie \vX)rfcm«i available at the time will determine <1““® 
largely the quaUly and type of material and construction that will 
contribute to each finished unit in the boildrag. If funds are ample 
and the community desires to use them, there can be r auv y gre 
freedom of choice in material, and mnstmclion. 
commuiutles must build economically, if at a , an co 
uish to select sen-iceab.c, reau^bly C™cr. 

together in a comparatively soexpensne b 
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In economizing, it is best to use materials of a good standard grade; 
it is false economy to use cheap materials. Tlic cost and availability 
of fireproofed material should be considered by those 'vho plan to 
build. The various major parts of a building, including fixtures, 
will be considered in turn from the viewpoint of materials and con- 
struction. The placement or arrangement of fixtures will also be 
discussed. In the construction of all building parts the first important 
step is to secure reliable contractors or workmen, and the next is 
to proride for inspection of the work as it is being donc- 

Floon. There are two general types of floor to consider: (1) those 
for the shower, locker, and swimming pool rooms, and (2) those 
for the other activity rooms, standard classrooms, and offices, A hard, 
impervious floor is best for the first type since it is much less affected 
by moisture and can be more readily cleaned than wood, cork, or 
other less hard surfaces. Of the commonly used materials cement 
is the most economical and, consequently, the most generally used. 
Tile, however, makes an excellent surface but is too expensive to be 
used widely. More communities can afford to furnish It in shower 
rooms and around sivimming pools than in locker and other auxiliary 
rooms. Although ivood is tvarmcr for bare feet, it is not to be recom- 
mended since it svarps and deteriorates when exposed to damp air 
and water. Linoleum placed over rough cement serves quite well 
for floors of this type. 

The floors should be sloped gradually to the drains, which should 
be large enough to prevent overflow to other rooms, especially from 
the shower room, which is most liable to overflow. The janitor^s svork 
should be made as easy and convenient as possible; hence, a floor 
that slopes to the drain and has no low, undrained sections for 
puddles is important. If it can be cared for with a hose and squeegee, 
a janitor should not be expected to use the more unpleasant and 
unsanitary mop. OccasionaUy the floor -wm need a thorough scrub- 
bing with^ some strongly alkaline soap cleaner and a brush, but 
muaUy u just needs to have the dust and loose dirt svashed off. The 
floor surface b very important. If it b too rough, it collecU dirt and 
IS very hard to clean; but if it b too smooth, the pupib have difficulty 
^ 'vhen it b wet- A comprombe must then be made 
ett'^n t e rough and the smooth svhich results in a medium 
timsh, smooth enough to permit efficient cleaning but not so slip- 
pcr>' that It is dangerous to use when wet- Pulverized steel mixed 
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with the siirtice finish helps prodticc a satisfactory surface. Norotid 
Hoots for shower and locker rooms, comistinj of Neoprene (rubber 
base) mateml. arc available from the Oates Manuracturmg Com- 
pany of Wilirungton, BeJ. TaJc or other grit and a germicide may 
be added to the surface finish, which may be put on as a heavy paint. 
If apparatus fastenings are to be used in the floor, they should be 
placed there before the floor is finished, for the sake of economy 
and appearance. Raised cement locker bases should be installed at 
the time or shortly after the floor is laid. 

Wood and cork arc commonly used for the top flooring in offices, 
activity rooms, and standard classrooms. Wood is generally more 
Serviceable and economical. Some commercial types of wood floor- 
ing serve quite well, but the most commonly used satisfactory woods 
are hard maple and pecan. Long, narrow strips of tongued and 
grooved material arc recommended because they have less shrink- 
age and small cracks. Short lengths are not satisfactory, because 
tlierc are too many cross cradts and too many chances for bits of 
the ends to chip oH*. Tiie flooring sliould be seasoned and dry when 
it is put in. Fine and oak are more acceptable for the office and 
standard classroom floors than for the activity room floors. As stated 
above, in constructing these floors and preparing them for use, 
reliable workmen and regular inspection arc essential. If the floor 
is to be placed on the ground, damp-proofing material should be 
usedj then a ventilated air space should be left to prevent mildew 
and dry rot, and the floor proper should be placed above this. The 
floor proper, tv’hethcf next to llic ground or in a story above, should 
consist of sleepers, rough flooring, good building paper, and tlicn 
the finished floor. Once the floors are in, ibey should be sanded and 


treated with an appropriate finish. There arc several good commer- 
cial ones on the market. They arc serviceable and stand up under 
cleaning and use remarkably well. Since the commcrdal companies 
are constantly improving their products and fitting them to specific 
needs, they can provide the type of finish desired and arc glad to do 
so ^vith instructions concerning proper methods of appljcafion. ^er 
it is sanded, but before the finish dressing k applied, imes m ditref- 
ent colo.5 and ™dths for threa or four difiircur pmK rhou d bo 
paiored on the main gym floor; tho t^ial 
have just tho Uno for tho game involvod patntri ‘’'‘ .'■j' 
many linos oonfuso the player, who tty to uso dto aotmty area. 
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Walls. There arc many qualifications and 5cr\'ice purposes, some 
general and others specific, that need to be met by satisfactory wa 
Generally all walls should scr\*c as at least partial barriers ® 
passage of sound, moisture, light, air, heat, and foreign 
They should not be too expensive, but they should make a g 
appearance. No wall should constitute a particular hazard because 
of its rough or une\'en surface, or because of Ute likcUliood that it 
may fall down, bum, or afford a breeding place for harmful bacteria 


and fungus gro^vths. Besides their general purposes, some w 
need to serve specifically as rebounding surfaces for balls, others 
as places to attach apparatus, others as acoustical material, others 
as reflectors of light, and still others as particularly efficient barriers 


to the passage of moisture or sound. 

Since practically all of the outside and main partition walls are 
made of brick, tile, or cement, any of which arc satisfactory, 
shall consider particularly the wall finish or inner part of the 
Glazed brick, hoIlo^v glazed tile, and smooth cement arc all 
materials. The glazed bricks arc more expensive but make a hetttf 
appearance. Cement makes a poor appearance. All of these materiab 
are firm enough to serve as a rebounding surface, smooth enough 
to furnish no hazard, noninflammable, generally impervious, reason- 
ably economical, and easily cleaned. They are not good acoustical 
material, for echoes are easily set up bctivccn hard finished walls. 
^Vood b a better acoustical material for large rooms, but it may 
constitute a fire hazard. It is too much aficctcd by moisture to be 
used in the shower or locker rooms. Ordinary plaster is not gen" 
erally satisfactory because it will not resist moisture or the impact 
of balls and players; hosvever, it may be used in offices, standarf 
classrooms, and above the 12-foot to 15-foot levels in the main 
g>'m rooms. Hard firushing plaster is used for handball courts and 
other surfaces where an exact bounce is necessary. 

Granted the necessary materials, svorkmcn, and inspection service 
vhich should insure substantial walls, there arc several additional 
Items that should be considered; 


1. If the Wills atoid bdow the surfece of the gioimd, aU outside 
v.-a]Is should be damp-proofed from the bottom to a foot above the 
iur&cc of the ground. 

2. A dead air space between the inner and outside walls will provide 
insulauon against sound, cold, and heat. 
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3. 


4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


9 . 

10 . 


Tlic inner wall surfa^ should be smooth, csped.ally where activiry 
abr^r»^*^ *° *" contact with it, to reduce the ouraber of 

A rough t»-a31 collecti dirt. 

Light colorrf ivall! rcilca Kg|„ bgtttr and provida a more chtc 
ful atmosphere. 

Tlic shower room w-alls might well be white. 

Fastenings for equipment and app.^ratus should be placed in die 
wall before the finish surlhcc is put on. 

Angle irons scresi'rd to the floor ii&ere the floor meets the waff will 
round the comer and iacilitate cleaning. 

If the wall is to be used for a rebounding surface, it should be free 
from windows, radiators, and pipes to a height of 12 feet or more. 
If the plumbing is not already in, openings of proper she should 
be left in all walls through which pipes are to pass. 


In regions in/ested tvith lermitcj special protection is required 
for Uic wood parts of walls and other units of construction. This can 
be done by preventing the exposure of underpinning and siJls to 
dampnesSj by avoiding ground connections to tvood parts, and by 
impregnating the svood with chemicals toxic to termites. 

Jioo/ and ctUin^. FJatvs in the roof are usually vwy expensive, 
for they are often diflicult and costly to mend and the tvater that 
comes through them may damage or destroy valuable equipment 
or constnictlon within the building. Consequently, it is imperative 
that an adequate roof be placed over the physical education build- 
'ing- In constructing smaller buildings, a satisfactory roof is not much 
of a problem, probably because of the greater slope of the roof and 
relatively little overlapping of roofing units. Shingles, tile, and 
several of the commercial types of roofing prove satisfactory. Wood 
slungles present more of a fire hazard than other materials, and tile 
is more expensive. 

Securing an adequate roof for large physical education buildings 
is a greater problem. Large, flat surface*, which allow water to 
remain longer and require sev'cral roofing units to be fitted together, 
thus increasing danger from storms durmg construction, sfioufd 6e 
avoided. Materials are important, of course, but any small ereor 
in putting them together is apt to cause a leak. For this reason it is 
of prime importance that the contract be let to an extremely reliable 
firm, one that can be depended tipon to provide a roof without leaks 
that will last a reasonable length of time. The firm selected should 
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be granted the privilt^e of selecting materials according to the 
specifications set up. More freedom of choice should be given t c 
contractor in the case of the roof because small defects arc so 
important; exact worlrmanship in this case is relatively much more 
important than in most other phases of construction, where fair 
^vorkmanship and good materials will often suffice. 

Ceiling materials vary considerably according to the room. Vor 
offices, standard classrooms, and high g^mmastum rooms plaster U 
satisfacton'; for shower, locker, and auxiliary' rooms cement, glaze 
brick, or tile are recommended. If apparatus is to be fastened to the 
ceiling, all necessary clamps and fasteners should be installed before 
the ceiling b finbhed. A light ceiling has the same general lighting 
adN'antages as light -walls. 

Doors. Wood, glass, reinforcing wire, copper, brass, and iron or 
steel are commonly combined to make satbfactory doors for any 
part of the phystcai education building. The specific purpose to be 
served s\t11 dictate the proper combination of the above materials. 
The funds available and the use and treatment the door can be 
expected to withstand should influence its selection. If light must 
enter through the door or vision b to be unobstructed, a section of 
glass b necessary; translucent glass b desirable if only light b to 
enter. If the door b to be subjected to alternate wetting and diying, 
as in the shosver room, a covering of copper will reduce expansion 
and contraction. However, the copper may add more to the cost 
than funds s%iU permit. If the door b to receive rough usage, rugged 
construction, brass kick plates, nonshattcr glass, and protective bars 
over the glass are desirable features. If the door b to span a large 
space, strong but comparatively light construction b essential. 

Other sigruficant points to consider in selecting and installiug 
satbfactory doors arc these: 

1. All exit doors should open ouU^-ard and be equipped with parue 
telts, so that croH-ds may not be trapped by a locker or blocked 

2. Doors should^ be fastened to expansion bolts rather than wooden 

‘^"'■en into the wall since the wood b apt to work loose. 

3. Door Slops should be provided to keep doors from being “banged” 
to pieces. 

4. Doors should open out from rather than into, main gym or activit)' 
rooms, even though a little vestibule is necessary at the head of a 
Stans, 
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Mim, jIiI upbnned lo use it for (mo classes at a time. 

cincicM locks should he provided for door, foot reed to be 
kppt Closed, 


Large <!oors should be provided to s>to room for use by vultors or 
s^utors and for laem nKH-ing apparatus and materials in and out 
l^ra should be placed in the most convTJiicnt Jocationj to facilitate 
ctrcuIatJQfj of tra/Tic within (he building. 


^ tiwifoTj. In addition to swing its a barrier against the dements, 
tvindovvs have the double function of providing for ventilation and 
admitting natural light, Kithcr of these functions may be replaced 
by artindal or rneciianical means, but at a considerably greater cost. 
Hence the trindow space sliould l>c sufficiently large and properly 
arranged to care for these tw'o functions under normal daj'time 
conditions. Tlie lighting function must he supplemented by artificial 
lights on dark da>’s and at night, bin in most cases the ventilating 
function can lie cared lor adequately by rheans of windows. Meehan* 
ical ventilation has its supporters, but studies of natural v'crsus 
mcdianical ventilation do not present any more conclusive evidence 
in favor of tlic mechanic.il type than In favor of the natural type. 
Expert opinion on tliis is also dmded. In case of doubt it b prob* 
ably a more advisable procedure to select the more economical, less 
complicated type of ventilation. In certain cases mcdianical s'cndla* 
tion is necesMry, particularly in locker rooms and in places where 
the iWndow’ space is limited or noncxbtent; but as a general practice 
just a fesv suction fans will suffice for these sections of a large 
building. \N'hen questions arise about the .advisability of proiiding 
air conditioning, they should be ansivercd only after checking witJi 
spccialbls. 

The louvre type of window serves very svcil in ventilating, with 
a minimum of drafts and provides protection from rain, sleet, and 
snow. Tlie single pivot section, ftutened in the center and sw-inging 
out at die bottom and in at the top tends to break air currents and 
act as a shelter against the elements, while admitting air at top and 
bottom. A double pivot section, one above the other, w-ould serve 
both purposes better and be easier to screen, because it would not 
project so far out, or in, from the plane of the window. Hoiw^, 
it would cost more and provide more cracks to admit cold air in the 
winter or a driving rain in the summer. Some authorities recommend 
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central electrical control of windows for ventilation purposes. ThU 
is hardly advbable, for those using the room in question arc in a 
much better position to know the ventilation requirements than 
is someone in the director’s oflicc. The window panes should not 
be too large, for many are broken and the replacement cost is 
decidedly less for small ones. 

Translucent glass should be used for locker and shower room 
windows and in the gymnasium or basketball court windows on the 
^vest if there are any. It is sometimes advisable to have the same 
type in the \vindows on the west half of the south side, since the 
floor is practically always in use during late afternoon. If the floor 
is to be used in early morning, cast window's may need to have 
translucent glass, too. Windows in activity rooms where balls are 
used should be screened, except when they are high enough to be 
relatively free from the danger of being hit. Sliding screens of number 
eight wire are recommended. 


In efficiency of illumination^ as in efficiency of ventilation, the 
placement of the >vindow8 is as important as the total window area, 
because distance from the source of light is an important factor, 
pght intensity is measured in terms of foot candles. A foot candle 
is the amount of light thrown by one international candle upon 
a perpendicular surface at a distance of one foot. This same unit 
of light at a distance of several feet b greatly reduced, for candle- 
power decreases inversely as the square of the dbtance. Thus 64-foot 
candles become 16-foot candles at two feet, one-foot candle at eight 
feet, onc-fourth-foot candle at 16 feet, and only one sixty-fourth- 
wt <^ndlc at 64 feet a little more than the dbtance across a fai*"' 
sized gym. It b evident that one half the light at one half the dbtance 
IS twice as intense as twice the light at twice the dbtance. Conse- 
qucntly, one half the, window area dbtributed on opposite sides of 
r V u point of vie^v of intensity 

oMight where needed than will tmec the ^vmdo^v area on just one 
r 1 r generally accepted standards of illumination, 

rom ^ candles of light are sufficient for activity in which 

^ci scemg IS not important. Thb b the type presented in activity 
' 1 5™nll» fast-mo\ing balls, such as tennb balls, 

a^er^r • measures about 10,000 foot candles; on 

g oudy da>-s ilib b reduced to from 1,000 to 2,000 foot 
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candles Hence, it is very difHcult to detenmne the exact amount 
or wmdotv space needed. In accord tviih the above facts the ratio 
of one fourth to one fifth of the total floor area in window area is 
satisfactory', provided the windows arc on opposite sides of the 
gymnasium. Howev'cr this may interfere sv-ith vision somewhat 
because of cross lighting. For smaller rooms the ratio of one fourth 
to one fifth is adequate. 

^ Skylights are not to be recommended very highly because of the 
difnculties involved in making them function properly. They often 
condense moisture, which may drop on the floor, or they may came 
drafts when open, fail to keep out rain, and permit (he sun to shine 
directly on certain parts of the floor, all of >vhich may’ interfere with 

actmtics. 

Arltfidal ligMitg, IVhcn natural light is available it should be 
used; but svhen it is not, ardfidal lighting becomes necessary. The 
intensity of light in any part of the room can be regulated fay 
regulating the intensity of the source and by placing light bulbs and 
reflectors correctly, Semidirect light causes Jess ghwe and eyestrain 
but is a little more expensive tlian direct light. Fluorescent lighting 
is advocated by some but attacked by othen. Many neiv buildings 
now include fluorescent UghUng, although its superiority over the 
fUament^type of iigliting is by no means universally proven. Satis- 
factory Intensity for general physical education activity is stated 
above as from 15-20 foot candles; for more e-xact vision greater 
intensity is desirable. 

' The director should consider the Iblhving points when having 
lighting fixtures installed. 


1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 


6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 , 


Be sure they are installed before the waits and ceilings are finhhed. 
Lcat"? as few wires and encasing pipe* exposed as possible. 

Provide a switch in director’s office that can be used to rum out 


all lights. 

Place light switches ia convenient places where lights can be seen 
from them. . . i . 

In actiWty rooms recess light, or enclose m a protecting wire basfxt. 
Fasten protecting basiels to svaU or ceding rather than to light 
fixtures. ... 

Avoid the me of key switches as much as possible. 

Place lights so that there is a minimum of glare from them. 

Provide odr^uolt and convomM lighl plup lo W'd. of 
special occasions. 
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Plumbing. In selecting plumbing equipment it is %vise to purchase 
good standard materials from a reliable dealer. Durability, strength, 
simplicity of design, and a good finish are the marks of satisfactory 
equipment. 

All pipes for water, heat, gas, or other purposes and all sewage 
and drain pipes should be laid beibre the walls and the foundation 
are built. Care should be taken to mend the damp-proofing in the 
event that pipes are laid after the walls are in. Toilets, sho%v'crs, lava- 
tories, cuspidors, and drinking fountains should be placed con- 
veniently, of course, but in such position that a minimum of 
approach and disposal pipes are necessary. That is, if some of these 
service units must appear in eadi fourth of the building, it is more 


economical to place them near each other thus | ^ or even thus 

t ~i thus | . This cannot be arranged in all cases, but 

it can in many. Girls’ showers, for instance, might as well be on the 
Opposite side of the walls from bo^’ showers as in some other 
comer of the room or section of the building. Fewer pipes need 
be used, too, if the unit on the floor above is directly above the 
unit on the floor below. Hot and cold water pipes should be far 
CTough apart so that the cold water remains cold, especially at the 
drinking fountains. The cleaning problem is simplified, the appear- 
ance IS improved, and the danger of accident is reduced if pipes 
are enclosed in the walls. Those factors sufficiently outweigh the 
increased cost of installation and the greater difficulty of getting at 
pipes when something goes wrong, so that enclosing in the walls is 
rerammended if prosdsion is made for access svhen necessary. 

bpecific suggestions concerning each of the followng service units 
arc presented under the unit concerned. 


^mlorsanj heating. The planner should: 

ta) Provide lufTicient radiation to furnish adequate heat on cold 
Ua^about 60’ F. for the activity rooms, about 70’ F. for the 
Jocker rooms, and about 60’ F. for the shower and swimming 
pool rooms. 

(b) proportioiutd, fewn- hot units to heat large rootM 

o heat small ones, for as rooms get larger the volume 
ncrea« more rapidly than the area of exposed outer surface 
through wluch heat passes off. A one-inch cube has a height 
inch, a volume of one cubic inch, and a surface of 
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square incJiR; a two-inch cube has a height of hvo, a voJumc 
of eight, and a surface of 24 inches; and a three-mch cube has 
a haght of three, a volume of 27, and a surface of 54 inches. 
In the above the ratio between volume and surface decreases 
from one to six, to one to three, to one to two. 

(c) Rcc^ radiators in waits or place them above the heights of 
pupils. If recessed, a few protecting bars or grates should be 
used. It is probably best to suspend them from the ceiling in 
locker rooms. 


(d) Insulate heat pipes to conserve heat, to prevent bums, and to 
pre\‘cnt overheating of some rooms or halls. 

(c) Distribute radiators enough to provide a comparatively e^'cn 
temperature throughout the room. 

2. Shoutrs. The planners should: 

(a) Provide sufficfent shmvers to care for peak load. Allow about 
18 square feet for each shower, with one shower for five bo)^ 
and one shoiver for four girts. If girts are to have individual 
showers and dressing booths, one shower can serve only two 
conveniently. 

(b) Provide iarge drain pipe from showen so that there will be no 
danger of overflow to other rooms. 

(c) Arrange showers so that water fiowing from one dees not inter- 
fere with the use of another shower. 

(d) Have shower heads higher than the beads of the people who 
are to tise them, but set them to discharge diagonally down- 
ward 80 that those who use them may avoid getting their heads 
wet if they choose. 

(c) Provide shower heads sviih removable faces so that they can 
be cleaned easily. 

(f) Provide for individual control of showers. Although central 
control is advocated as an economy measure, individual control 
under supervision is not particularty esqaensivc and is much 
more satisfactory to the bathers. Younger children may need 
to be taught how to lake showere, and that can be done at school 
with a little e/fort. 

(g) Furnish soap and provide to«»eI hook* in a convenient place 
for the bathers. 

3. Lacatenes. The plannere should; 

(a) Provide lavatories near toilet room. , , 

(b) Provide white porcelain finish rather than colored finish. 

(c) Provide paper towels and liquid soap m conoection with the 


lavatories. , , r 

(d) Provide faucets that auiomaiicaHy close slowly if left open. 
4, Toilets. The planners should: ... 

(.) Provide raousb to etc for prat load cte; obool on' 
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for 25 bo>-s and one stool for 15 girb; about one stool for 
30 boj-s. • ' , , r 

(fa) Provide the type that flushes readily with a small amount oi 
water. . , . 

(c) Provide foot release for flushing. It is much more sanitary than 
a hand release. 

(d) Regulate urinal height to fit the convenience of the boys who 
are to use it. 

5. Cio^uijrf. The planners should: 

(a) Provide a type that will flush easily with a little water. 

(b) Pros’ide foot-flush type. 

(c) Place at least one in main gym room, recessed in wall with bars 
to keep balls out of it. This is essential since some players must 
expectorate during activity periods, and if no proper place is 
provided the floor or wall will have to suffice. 

(d) Provide for removal or swinging back of bars for cleaning. 

(e) Select a dlfTcrent colored finish from that of the drinking 
fountain. 

6. Drinking fountain:. The planners should: 

(a) Place one just outside main activity room and another in 
room- Drinking of water should be encouraged b>' providing 
a convenient supply; consequently, additional fountains may 
be necessary. 

(b) Insulate cold water pipe leading to fountain if it is close to 
hot-water pipe. 

(c) Provide for foot release. 

(d) Select a type that is not apt to squirt water out on floor. 

(e) Select a type that throv.3 water toward one side rather than 
straight up. 

7. BorArlr, The planners should; 

(a) Pro%’Idc two or three small locker rooms rather than one large 
room. One room can be cooler for those who like to dress in 
a cooler room. One small room can then be used for the v-isiting 
team's locker room when visitors come to compete. This Is an 
essential courtesy that should be extended to STsilors; for they 
arc guests of the institution and should be given the guest 
room, with the privacy it affords when they desire it. 

(b) Build ccracnl bases for the lockers. 

(c) Provide aisles about five feet wide when lockers are placed in 
rov^a, 

(d) Arrange lockers so that light from the windovsa falls between 
the rows. 

(c) Arrange lockers around the waJb in small rooms. 

(f) Pro%'idc veritilation for metal lockers used to store equipment. 
They should be ventilated by sucking warm, dry air through 
them and out of doors. 
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a chute to him. The wire basket, about 15 x 10 x 20 inches eontalm 
his gym clothes, a clean towel, and the padlock for the loc er in 
which he is to keep his street clothes. He selects his locker an 
uses it. When he has taken his shower and is ready to leave, he sUdB 
his basket into the chute. The attendant puts in a clean towel ano 
places the basket back on the rack in the stall containing its number. 

The third baskct-lochcr system recommended here doM ^ 
require an attendant on duty during the time baskets are used. c 
locker arrangement is the same as above, but the basket arrangement 
differs. The same type of baskets, with numbers on them and corre 
spending numbers on their individual compartments, is rccom 
mended; but these baskets are placed around the outside of a sen^ 
of hollow oblong cages. The cages project out\s'ard somc^vhat 1 
the spokes from a hub but more like the fingers of four ban s 
crossed at the wrists. In the central, or wrist, area is the equipment 
. room. Above the total basket setup is heavy wire fencing to provide 
ventilation and safety for equipment. Each cage is about 20 to a 
feet in length, 8 feel in width, and 6 feet in height, exclusive of the 
wire fencing above it. Heavy wire compartments around the outer 
part of the cage are arranged in five tiers to contain student 
baskets. The passageway do%vn the center of the hollotv cage is "’i®® 
enough to permit servicing the individual baskets from two large 
baskets on rollers, one for used clothes and one for clean clothes. 
The student’s basket is constructed low enough in the back, toward 
the inside of the cage, to permit the attendant to exchange towels 
and clothing issued by the department and to check equipment. 
A tray is provided in the upper part of the back of the student s 
basket to contain the clothing which is to be exchanged. Two bars 
extend across the basket on which to put damp clothing so that 
it will dry better. A metal door on the front of the compartment, 
toward the outside, is provided with a good master-kcy-combmation 
padlock. This lock can also be used on the locker when the student 
leaves his street clothes there. The student may take his basket from 
its compartment when he needs it and return it when he is through 
with it. This system is economical, convenient, and sanitary. 

The following locker room accessories are desirable. 

1. Benches for all lockers. l.oDg benches fastened to the floor by steel 
posts serve very well. 

2. Mirrors for both girls and boys. One in e ach small locker room. 
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the ^varm months ^vhcn students care most about swimming. This 
wall do assay with the ever present group of youn^ters svho have 
excuses, legitimate and othensdse, for staying out of the water, an 
it ssill provide a valuable supervised recreational period during the 
summer. Howc\’cr, many physical educators and the communities 
which they represent are not yet ready to break with tradition and 
provide activities, in the absence of precedent, at the time they 
^r\’e their purpose best. Since this is true, funds that could provide 
more adequate facilities for other activides during the school year 
ssill continue to be used to provide inside ssvimming units in the 
larger communities. 

Collies and universities have additional needs for inside pools 
for teacher-training purposes and varsity competition. Then, too, 
aillege students are apt to be away from school during the summer, 
when students in the precollege ages can be expected to get their 
training in ssvimming in the local pool. Consequently, the foUosving 
suggestions arc presented concerning swimming pools. 


1. The pool should not be placed in a dark hole in the basetneot* 
Instead, ample light and clearance should be provided above the pool. 
It is well to place the pool on the south side of buDdlng to get more 
sunlight. 

2. It is a good plan to secure the services of a contractor who has built 
several successful poob. 

3. Surlace fimslung materials for floor and walls of pool should be light' 
colored glazed brick or ille. 

4. A pool 75 feet long by 35 feet wide is adequate for most school 
purposes, although one 42 feet wide b more desirable. Two smaller pools, 
one deep and the other shallow, are better for school purposes than b one 
large pool. 

5. For one pool, the depth should range from 3 feet at shallow end 
to 11 feet at deepest point, and the slopes sbovild be gradual until the approach 
to the deep end, where the slope should be increased. For colleges the depth 
at shallow end might well be 4 feet. 

6. Lancs, 7 feet apart,.shouId be marked or buHl in, using dark-colored 
ule, if pool u to be used for competitive purposes. 

- De^ scum gutters should be provided to drain away sputum, materials 
washed m from the water surface, and maleriab washed in from around the 
pooh and to serve as hand holds for iwimmos. 

u i*j u ® 8 feet, with noiulip surface and free from obstacles, 

should be provaded all around the pooL 

9. A separate door should be provided for spectators to use, and all 
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12. When the pool does not ha\x a chlorinating or recirculating s^item, 
it is advisable to use hy-pochloritc drassTi through the pool in a bag or porous 
bucket to destroy harmful bacteria- The water should be changed often 
enough to keep the pool clean. Swimmers should be kept out of the poo 
for several hours after it is treated by the above method, for certain parts 
of it will contain concentrated chlorine. 


Outdoor Acti^dty Areas. The following general points should be ^ 
kept in mind in planning outdoor physical education activity areas: 


1. If possible a conveniently located area should be selected. 

2. Those pans that must be protected or fenced should be located along 
the sides or ends of the general area. 

3. Fields, such as football fields, to which the public mmt have con- 
venient access, should be placed to one side, or better still, in a convenient 
comer of the general play area. 

4. Correct planning leaves no small plats of unusable size in the comers 
or along the sides of the area. It b a good plan to leave all unscheduled or 
tmmarked space together, rather than in small plau here and there, where 
they cannot be used as a general play area. 

5. Most play areas should be fenced. A suitable fence for many loca- 
tions eonsuts of 1 1-gauge v.wen wire 10 feet high. Thb v«ill protect 
property, .provide privacy, reduce supervising problems, and keep ball* 
and other play materiab from rolling, flying, or being carried into the 
street 

G. Sections of the general area should be set aside for the less rugged 
competitors (girb, younger children, handicapped students, and the like). 

7. Provision should be made for adequate surface and subsurface 
drainage. 

8. Surfacing materiab should be selected to fit the budget, the needs 
for the activities, and the welfare of the students. 

9. Activity area should be fitted to the contour of the land and around 
or between stationary obstructions. Trees, light poles, large rocks, and the 
like should be considered in laying out the various areas. 

10. Specialists should be consulted concerning the various problems 
that arise in connection with lighting, landscaping, fencing, drainage, and 
the construction of specific areas. 

11. lighting should be planned to avoid glare and dark spots, place 
wira underground, and provide a good general appearance. 

lit. Walks should not interfere with play areas but should be laid, insofar 
^ poBibl., to Gt the natural lines of traffic. This means rounded comers atid 
rollownng traffic short cuts. 


13. A few ^nking fountains should be placed in protected spots near 
acuwty^eas. These should be provided with a foot release. 

, ' rovTsion should be made for storing equipment and supplies near 

the areas where ilicy will be used. & 
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to jay out the field north and south if possible. Other factor may 
this undesirable but, in general, it is well to keep this in mind. 

The field and adjacent territory should be u'cU drained. This is 
especially important if it is located on low ground. Coarse gravel 
n couple feet under the surface soil, which is composed of 8-12 
inches^ to one foot of loam, with welJ*p]aced tile tvill aid materially 
in quick drainage, hfost fields are already constructed Nvithout a 
gravel base and cannot be rebuilt. Tile alone may help considerably 
in such cases. 

Tlic field should be about 8 inches higher in the center than at 
the sideline and should slope gradually and evenly to the sides of 
the playing area to allow water to drain off quickly rather than stand 
in pooh any place on the field. 

The surface soil should be of the type that ivill maintain a good 
growth of grass. Fertilizer and lime may need to be added at times. 
Water pipes so laid tliat there arc adequate outlets for hose connee* 
Jionj ^rill simplify greatly the problem of watering in those regions 
where summer drought causes a problem. The outlets must be far 
enough under the surface and well enough enclosed that there will 
be no danger of injury to players from them, 

T/rmis courts. Perhaps the most satisfactory layout position for 
tennis courts would be from northtvest to southeast. However, courts 
as a rule are not placed at an angle, so the north and south position 
is most common. 

There are many regions in the United Slates, especially in the 
northern part, tvlicrc hard surface courts arc almost essential if 
tennis is to be played in the spring of the year. This is true to a 
limited extent in the other sections of the country. 

Grass courts for schools will not stand up under the regular play 
wliich they svill get during the tennis season. Clay or dirt courts 
are not only tmfit for play after a rain but remain unfit until they 
arc rolled and marked. In many seboob it b difficult to &ee some 
one of the building and grounds staff just, when the courts need to 
be serviced. That means additional unused time. Chat (rock broken 
into fine pieces), tufa (disintegrated rock), and cinders are used at 
times for surfacing. Tlicy arc usable much sooner after a rain than 
are dirt courts, but the playing surface is not particularly satisfactory. 

It is inclined to be too soft for a good bounce and too loose to permit 
quick starting and stoppmg by the players. 
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Cement is one of the most satisfactory surfacing materials. The 
cost is high, but if properly laid, a cement court will last a long time. 
Proper laying includes good drainage around the edge an un er 
the court, coarse gravel and rock base to a depth of 12-18 
then coarse cement, and finally a finish surface of fine cement. e 
surface must not be too smooth, or players will experience difficu ty 
in keeping their footing. Asphalt is much more economical 
cement but needs repair and replacement in a comparatively short 
time. 

There are a number of specific tennis court surface preparations 
that are also good. Manufacturers will gladly provide information 
and assistance in building courts using their prepared surfacing 
materials. Backstops, about 21 feet from the base line and 12 fe^ 
high arc recommended. A group of courts might well be enclos 
by a 12-foot fence. 

PuHing green. Grass greens are to be preferred to other greens 
but require expert care and considerable cost for upkeep. If a green 
is to have heavy use, as it might well have as an approaching an 
putting green at school, some surface that trill stand more abuse 
at a lower cost is better. Coarse sand with enough oil to keep it front 
drying out and blowing away may serve very well. A smoothing 
device to prepare two strips at right angles from one side of the 
green to tiie other, crossing at the hole, trill enable students to 
smooth off a putting strip as they' trish to use it. Cottonseed greens 
require comparatively little upkeep and proride a fair putung 
surface. 

Track. A convenient arrangement for most schools that have both 
track and football is that of placing the track around the football 
fields. This b economical of space and places the performers in both 
sports in positions where they can be observed from the same 
bleachers. 

The construction of a good track b a technical job, involving 
proper curves at the ends, adequate safe curbs, sufficient drainage^ 
a good deep base of coarse rock, over which b placed the proper 
combination of coarse cinders, then fine cinders and clay or loam. 
Anyone t^ishmg to build one should refer to detailed instructions 
wiiidi arc available in many good recent books on track and ficl8 
and in books on construction of outdoor facilities. 
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Interschool Athletics 


BACKGROIJND OF INTJERSCHOOL ATHLETICS 

Colleges and Universities. As far back as anthropologists can go in 
man’s history they find evidences of his participation in sports and 
games. But despite the foct that man has always svanted to play, 
and has played when possible, only recently has he ventured to play 
in the schools. The traditional philosophy of education, with its 
emphasis on scholarship and intellectual development, could con* 
celve of no place for play in an educational institution. Naturally, 
this poNvcrful urge could not be entirely throttled, and despite the 
unsympathetic and frequently hostile attitude of the fiiculty, the 
students indulged in various sports and games in their leisure mo* 
ments. It was not until the nineteenth century that students dared 
form teams for intcrschool contests. Organized athletics appeared 
in England as early as 1822 when the first Eton-Hairow cricket 
match \V3S played, Oxford and Cambridge met for the first time 
in 1827. In the United States, the first intcrschool contest was a 
Towng race between Yale and Harvard in 1852. In 1859 the first 
baseball game was played between Williams and Amherst. 

Despite these sporadic contests prior to the Civil IVar, the real 
development came aftenvard. Up to this time the impromptu type 
of play on campus predominated. But the war, as all wars since 
have done, greatly stimulated interest in sports. This fact, plus the 
greatly expanded enrollments, gave such impetus to athletics that 
the informal, intramural type of program developed a new facet — 
namely, intcrinsUtuUonal competition. The better teams within 
insututions began to challenge similar teams in nearby schools. This 
form of extramural competition prov’cd immediately popular, 
193 
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Participants and student bodies were extremely enthusiastic and 
supported this new development wholeheartedly. Faculty members 
were undoubtedly aware of these student activities but took no 
action to control or curtail them. 

At first, the captain ^^•as the coach of the team. As interest In 
intercollegiate athletics increased, it became obvious that more 
experienced leadership was necessary. The practice developed to 
employ on a seasonal basis an alumnus who had been an outstand- 
ing performer. Alumni coaches eventually gave way to professional 
coaches. In the days before gate receipts coaches were paid by the 
students, alumni, or friends of the irutitution. Since colleges and 
universities had no facilidcs for athletics, it was necessary for 
students to obtain, prepare, and maintain the playing areas. Orig- 
inally, all the playing equipment and uniforms were furnished by 
the players, but as the importance of the contests grew, parents, 
alumni, or friends contributed to their purchase. 

For a number of years after the Civil War this student-initiated 
and conducted program nourished. But as it grew many problems 
developed. In the first place, tlie amount of ivork which was neces- 
sary to conduct a program of athletics became too much for students 
who were expected to carry a normal academic load. Secondly, the 
constantly changing student poptilation prevented any stability in 
leadership and continuity in policy. Thirdly, as a result of both these 
factors many undesirable practices occurred. Business matters were 
not clficicntly handled, and financial irregularities resulted. A fierce 
struggle ^vas waged ^yith^n the institution %vhen the dlflcrcot sports 
competed >wth each other for players, financial support, and facili- 
ties. Many questionable practices were engaged in to recruit athletes. 
Eligibility rules were nonexistent; tras-cl was unrestrained. Students 
svith Injuries did not receive proper medical care. Student leadership 
proved incapable of meeting the many problems tvhich developed. 

The athletic situation deteriorated to such an extent that the 
faculty was finally forced to take steps to eliminate the problem. Tun 
•major changes in the conduct of the program resulted: 


1. At the insistence of coUege administraton, the students v.-ere forced 
to establish an organkatioa which would give more subility to the man- 
agement. These organizations were called student athletic assoaatioas, 
which were directed by an alumnus cafied a (^duate manager. 

2. Institutional control was exennsed through an athletic committee, 
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which was constituted in some eases cnUrely of faculty members and in others 
by a combination of faculty, alumni, and students. The graduate managers 
were to administer the athletic program tinder the policies established by 
the athletic committees. 

Although these two measures brought intercollegiate athletics 
much mote under institutional control, they did not involve the 
acceptance of athletics as a legitimate educational activity. The 
entire financial support of the athletic program tvas the responsibil- 
ity of the student athletic association. The college administrators 
and faculty were determined to eliminate the evils which had de- 
veloped, but they had no intention of recognizing athletics as a 
function of higher education. 

For a time this new arrangement seemed to solve the problems 
which had pro\’cn. so objectionable to the faculties and administra- 
tions. Onrtavnly, the graduate manager arrangement was an improve- 
ment over the student-directed program. The pressures on students 
were relieved, and the graduate manager brought efficiency and 
businesslike methods into operation. However, graduate managers 
were not educators. They were closer to the alumni and coaches than 
to the faculty. As intercollegiate athletics became a lucrative enter- 
prise, managers became more concerned about financial rather than 
educational outcomes. 

Inevitably a conflict arose between the faculty members on ath- 
letic committees and graduate managers on matters of policy. In 
many athletic committees the alumni, students, or both gained 
control over the faculty members, and, in effect, the institution no 
longer had any jurisdiction over the program. As evil practices 
mounted and problems multiplied a meeting of college presidents 
svas held in 1905 which led to the formation of the Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association of the United States. This later became the 
Kational Collegiate Athletic Assooation, whose purpose svas to 
elirmnatc the csdls and raise the standards of intcrcoUcgiatc athletic 
competition. 

When it became clear that the leadenhip of graduate managers 
left much to be desired, college admimstrators came to the conclu- 
sion that the only way to conduct intercollegiate athletics along 
educational lines was to appoint a faculty member to administer 
them. The most logical person in the majority of institutions was the 
director of ph^-sical education or some member of his staff. These 
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individuals were already concerned with the physical phase of the 
students’ life. Many had participated in intercollegiate atldetics and 
had coaching experience. When increasing numbers of these indi- 
viduab received professional preparation in physical education, they 
were well qualified to direct tlic athletic program. 

As time went on, more and more colleges and umVenities grad- 
ually eliminated the student athletic associations and delegated this 
responsibility to physical education departments. Along vrith this 
change in organizational setup colleges and universities accepted the 
financial responsibility of the program- The great majority of institu- 
tions provided and maintained the {adlities and employed the per- 
sonnel from the 'institutional budgets. Generally, tlie mtcreollcgiate 
program was expected to be self-supporting insofar as the current 
operating expenses were concerned. 

Wfilh these developments athletics, at long last, were accepted as 
an int^ral part of die educational programs. Even though they' were 
partially self-supporting and siUl included some type of athletic 
committee setup, they were organleafionally and philosophically 3 
I^itimatc phase of the educational life of the insu'mtion. To be sure 
there were exceptions, primarily among the larger institutions, where 
the graduate-manager and studeot-athletic-associadon type of organ- 
ization persisted. But in the smaller colleges and universities and 
some of the larger ones the athletic program had evolved through 
die stages of tlie impromptu intrainsiitution.al competition, the 
student-sponsored and conducted programs, and the graduate- 
manager and athletic-association setup to the place where it was 
regarded as within, rather than without, the institutional curriculum. 

InterscJioIastxc Atbletics. The development of interscholastic ath- 
letics followed and paralleled that of intercollegiate athletics in 
many respects. It b quite likely that many features of high school 
athictia were copied from the intercoU^'ate patterns. The inier- 
scholastic movement began ten or fifteen years after the Civil IVar, 
when athicdcs in institutions of higher learning were already W’dl 
underway. Like intercollegiate athletics, high school athletics were 
initiated by' students vrithout the support and sympathy of school 
admimstrators and faculty members. The students received more 
encouragement and assblance from the community than frorri the 
school. The early physical educators wrere uncoKiperative and, m 
many cases, hostile to the program because it was contrary to their 
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philosophy and practice. Just as in colleges and universities many 
problems and uneducadonai pracuccs developed under student 
sponsorship and leadership. When conditions became intolerable, 
school administrators ^vere forced to assume control. Tlus led 
eventually to the acceptance of interscholastic athletics as an essen- 
tial part of the school curriculum. 

The Relationship of Athletics to Physical Education. While 
athletics tvere springing up \sdthout the encouragement or gmdance of 
school authorities, physical education classu’ork tras being increas- 
ingly emphatized in the schools. The grotving number of students 
with nervous breakdowns and otherwise impaired health finally 
forced school administrators to recognize that steps must be taken 
to safeguard the health of students. Confronted tvith this problem, 
educators turned to Europe again and borrorved the most popular 
s^-stems of phj-tical education then in vogue, which, together >vith 
hygiene, were added to the curriculum to assist in the digestion of 
the already heavy intellectual diet. In colleges physicians, because 
of their medical background, were placed in charge of the hygiene 
and phplcal education classes. Physical education usually consisted 
of American modifications of German or Swedish formal gymnastics. 
This form of phjVtcal education was unpopular with both high 
school and college students, who endured it only because it 
required. At the same time, the students in their leisure moments 
were vigorously and enthusiastically promoting various sports and 
contests among themselves and with students of other schools. 

\Mien school administrators dedded to accept interschool ath- 
letics and introduce it into the school curriculum, they logically 
located it in the physical education department. It proved to be 
an unwelcome guest, Phj-slcal educators viewed this foimdling with 
suspicion and reluctantly accepted it as a necessary' evil, A bitter 
struggle was waged for the leadership of the combined department. 
Little liarmony and co-operation existed between athletics and 
phpical education, and coitsidcrablc jealousy and antagonism de- 
veloped. This was to be expected, because, at that time, the two 
areas were so far apart in philosophy, actirttics, and methodology 
that they could never be barmotuously reconciled. 

A new philosophy of education, emerging about the beginning 
of tile twentieth century, had proibund implications lor physical 
education. Tins new philosophy exploded the ancient theory of 
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the dualism of the mind and the body and accepted the concept of 
the unity of the human organism. It also conceived of die function 
of Uie school as that of directing children and youth in learning ihc 
activities ^vhich constitute sodally cfGcIent conduct. No longer %vas 
the purpose of the school ihc dci'clopment of the mental capacities 
only. No longer was the classroom the "brain factory" and the 
gymnasium the ’muscle factory.” The structural, analytical concept 
of education, which dismembered the child into his mental, physi- 
ol, social, and moral attributes and then attempted to develop each 
independently, was rejected. The school existed for the purpose of 
preparing each child for the 5ncst kind of living possible for him to 
achieve, given his capacities. 

Out of this new philosophy of educau'on a new philosophy of 
physical education evolved gradually. It conceived of physical edu- 
cation as education by means of the physical rather than education 
of the physical. In other words, fine living became the aim of phj'si- 
cal education just as it became the aim of eveiy phase of school life. 
The emphasis shifted from the purely physical to the mental and 
social as well. This new conception revolutionized traditional prac- 
tices in physical education. In 1910, because of (he inlluence of 
Wood and Hetherington, a new era of ph>'sical education began. 
They advocated the elimination of the formal systems of gymnastics 
and the substitution of natural play activities. This ne^v movement 
gathered impetus, and today it is accepted as tl;e American system 
of physical education. It has largely replaced tlic German and 
Swedbh s>'Stems and their variations, whicli were not acceptable 
to American youth. 

The broadened educational philosophy also gave athicu'es a new 
significance in the educational setup. Here were great potentialities 
for developing in youth desirable knowledge, skills, habits, and 
attitudes. It was found that athletics, under proper guidance and 
leadership, could become a powerful educational force, particularly 
in the development of social and moral, as W’cll as physical, rjualitics. 
The dramatic nature of interscliool athletics made them even more 
valuable in some respects than tlic physical education aciivities of 
llic curriculum. But the regrettable fact remained th-tt the administra- 
tion of interinstiuillonal athletics left much to be desired. Although 
the conduct of athletics has been improved immeasurably since their 
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inclusion within the school program, certain practices still exist 
which can hardly be called educational in nature. 

This new conception of education and physical education, pins 
the changes tyhich have occurred in interschool athletics, has pro- 
foundly altered relations behveen the two areas, ^fost of the causes 
of conflict have disappeared, so that, today, the athletic program is 
considered an essential phase of the total physical education program. 
Witli similar aims, objectives, activities, personnel, and facilities 
there is much more reason to combine the inlcrschool, intramural, 
and service programs into one integrated unit, rather than separate 
departments. When these three programs arc co-ordinated they aid 
and abet each other. In addition, a unified department is much less 
expensive than separate departments which duplicate personnel, 
equipment, and facilities. For the great majority of colleges and 
univeisities and ail secondary schools the most cficctivc educational 
outcomes are obtained when all the big-muscle pby activities — 
curricular as well as extracurricular — are co-ordinated in one de- 
partment under the leadership of a well-qualified individual. 

Objectives of Athletics. The objectives of Interschool athletics 
should be identical with those of ph)’sical education (sec Chapter 2). 
The opinion is well established in educational circles that the only 
justification for interscholastic and intercollegiate athletics b their 
contribution to educational and physical educational objectives. The 
great majority of school adminbtrators and faculty members still 
c\'aluate athletics upon ihb basb, although the programs in some 
schoob arc conducted for purposes which could ne^'er be construed 
as educational. 

Coaches of interschool teams have the opportunity to achieve 
ph^-sical education objectives to a greater extent than the leaders 
of service and intramural actisaties. They have significant advantages 
in the greater time and better faoUties which arc available. In addi- 
tion, they are concerned srith a smaller number of students, all of 
whom arc highly motivated. Under the drcumstances, participants 
in interschool competition attmn a greater measure of physical fitness 
and motor skiUs than b possible in the service and intramural pro- 
grams. Insofar as the mental, emotional, and social objectives are 
concerned, the potentialities for developing them are greater in the 
intc^ool program, but the extent to which these opportunities are 
rcalKcd depends upon the leadership. 
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Standards in AtUetlcs ibrBoys in Secondary Schools. Inter- 
scholastic athletics have been conducted in America for a period of 
approximately seventy-five years. In this long period of time many 
valuable lessons have been learned. Gradually, desirable standards for 
the conduct of athletics have evolved. Such standards have done much 
to improve infcrscholastic athletics. TTiey represent ideal practices 
and policies which, if extensively adhered to, ^vould raise the qual- 
ity of athletic programs. (See Appendix B for the “Standards and 
Athletics in Secondary Schools” which were developed by a joint 
committee of the Association of Secondary School Principals, the 
National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations, and 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation.) 


CONTROL OF ATHLETICS 

Control of Intercollegiate Athletics. Once school administrators 
arrived at the stage where they endeavored to control and supervise 
athletics, they soon found (hat hou-es'er tvcll one school might con- 
duct its own program, oiijcr schools did not necessarily do likewise. 
The need of some organbed body to direct and control intercollegi- 
ate athletic competition %s'as soon felt, and thb gave birth to our 
present athletic associations and conferences. 

Another /actor was also involved in the development of athletic 
conferences. In the early days of intercollegiate athletics, administra- 
tors who wanted to raise standards found it very difficult to do alone 
because of the pressures of alumni, students, supporters, and to%vns- 
people tvho did not al»vays have the best interests of the institution 
and participants in mind. They found, however, that this objective 
was much easier to accomplish with a group of like-minded admin- 
istrators. Pressure groups had difficulty in opposing the new stand- 
ards because eacli institution in a league or conference had to comply 
or lose its natural rivals. 

Control on a National Level. The National Collegiate Athletic 
Association is a national organization which has as its primary pur- 
pose “the regulation and supervision of college athletics throughout 
the United States in order that the athletic activities of the colleges 
and universities may be maintained on an ethical plane in keeping 
with the dignity and high purpose of education.” Membership in 
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the National Collegiate Athletic Association, originally organized in 
1905 as the Inter-Collegiate Athletic Association, is open to all col- 
leges and unh-ersities in the United States. It is dKided into eight 
geographic districts, each under its o%%'n vice-president, svho acts 
upon charges invoUing eligibility and who advises upon the conduct 
of intercollegiate athletics in his own district. He reports to the 
annual convention of the association on the strictness with which 
the rules have been enforced during the year, changes in eligibility 
requirements by institutions, loc^l conferences, leagues, district com- 
jjctitions, if any, and any other facts or rccoramcndations which 
might be of interest to the assocaation. 

Membership in the National Collegiate .Athletic Association is 
voluntary'. Dues arc based upon the size of the institution. Each 
member institution is entitled to one fadJty representative. Thus, 
the assodation represents faculty control on a national les'cl. Until 
194/ it had ne%‘cr attempted to force compliance to its regulations 
and s^ndards. Prior to this time it had 'attempted to control inter- 
collegiate athletics b)* persuasion and appeal to reason. In its anneal 
meeting in January', 1948, legislation was adopted to curb the 
rapidly de%'cloping abuses and evib. This legislation, which became 
kno\^Ti ss the “Sanity Code,” made the National Collegiate Athletic 
Assomtion an accrediting assodation v.hich forced compliance to its 
regt^uons under pain of expulsion from the organization. 

The controycijy over this new role of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Assodation was so great that the member schools of swcral 
confenmee threaded to withdraw from the assodation. Conse- 
quenUy, the Sanity Code” was rescinded at the annual convention 
held m Januar)', 1951. 

The National CoUegUte Athletic Assodation perfotens the follow- 
ing servoces:* 
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Natjoi^ CoUcgfcitc Championship meets and touma- 
menu m the follo^vmg thirteen sports and enforces eligibility nila for this 
competition: 


Baseball 
Basketball 
Boxing 
Cross Country 
Fencing 


Golf 

Gymnastics 
Ice Hockey 
Sivimming 


Skiing 

Tennis 

Track and Field 
IV'restling 


4. Afaintains a sendee branch, the A'ationai Collegiate Athletic 
Bureau, which collects, compBes, and distributes to the press and college 
officials the offidal statistics of college football, basketball, and track, and 
generally performs other functions commonly associated with a publishing 
and record-keeping agency. 

5. Provides a large film library, covering play In national meets and 
tournaments. 

6. ProWdes financial and other assistance to various groups interested 
in the promodon and cncouiagement of intercollegiate and intramural 
activities; actively assists the \’ariou3 national coaches assodations in 
projects which provide better teaching, better competition, and sounder 
adsunistration. 

7. Participates in the U. S. Olympic and Pan Amen’ean movements 
as the administrative agency for the colleges in such maticn as fund-raising, 
sports organization, and the providing of coaeho and athletes for Uait^ 
States teams. 

8. Administen a group-insurance program whereby member colleges 
can provide catastrophe medical coverage for athletes injured in play 
practice or transport. More than 40,000 students are enrolled annually 
in thb program. 

9. ATainbuns a central clearing and counseling agency In the field of 
college athletic administration. 

10. Conducts studies as a means of dei'cloping solutions lo athletic 
problems, such as the recent surveys on television, post-season events, lengtir 
and time of playing and practice seasons, admission taxes, college 
baseball, etc. 

11. Enacts legislation to deal with athletic problems when they spr^d 
across regional lines and member institutions concur that national action 
Is needed. 

12. In effect, the National Collette Athletic Assoebtion u an organ- 
iration througfi which the vahTrmVtsr and oerfAfga of dre nation apeak of 
and act on athletic matters at the natiooal level. 


Regional Control of Intercollegiate AtUetics. Athletic con- 
feren^ have assumed much responsftaity for controlling the athletic 
programs ofmember institutions. Most eoUeges and umvenities belong 
to some type of conference. Institutions of simBar types, curricula. 
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philosophy, entrance requirrmenu. size, anti rmancial resources tent! 
to join together in atliktic conferences. Sometimes tlicse institutioni 
are all nithin one slate, but frequently they are localetl on a rcgnonal 
basis. . 

These conferences exist for the piiTposc of rcgsrUlmj; nihlcuc 
conipcutlon between like-mindet! insiituilons. Tlic member instltu* 
tions want to compete with scitools whicli h.ivc similar standards. 
The National CoUegiatc Atldciic Association necessarily must i>c 
general in its rules and regulations and allos^’ the conferences to 
equalize competitive opportunities on a state or regional basis- 

A conference facilitates scheduling, builds a more friendly spirit 
between schools, promotes proper publicity, stimulates more ethical 
practices, standardizes ellgihilily, and provides a convenient means 
of discussing and sohing problems- Conferences definitely stimulate 
interest on the part of alumni, students, and supporters. Tltc compe- 
tition for the conference championship against traditional rivals is 
invariably conducive to good attendance. 

The athletic conferences arc controlled by faculty representatives 
of member insUtuUons, The atldcUc directors, coaclics of various 
sports, and publicity directors have separate organbations of their 
own which ordinarily meet at the same time as the faculty repre- 
sentatives. These dificrcni groups may make recommendations to 
tlic faculty representatives, but in the last analj-sis, the latter group 
establishes the polides, rules, and regulations of intercollegiate 
competition of member institutions. 

A number of the larger athletic conferences employ a full-time 
commissioner who discharges stipulated duties. Usually, these duties 
involve the enforcement of the conlcrcncc regulations, particularly 
those relating to eligibility, subsidization, and recruiting. Institu- 
tions which are found to violate conference regulations may be fined, 
obliged to forfeit contests, placed on probation, or expelled from 
the conference. 

Local Control of Intercollegiate Athletics. The third and final 
phase of controlling intercollegiate athletics resides within each 
institution itself. This form of control complements those of the 
NaUonal Collegiate Athletic Association and the athletic conferences, 
i^though each level of control is important and has its unique func- 
‘ tions, the most important form of control is undoubtedly that on the 
local level. No outsida agency can adequately control an institution 
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which endeavors to employ devious practices to win games nre 
ideal in intercollegiate athletics is to have each individual college 
and university conduct its athletic affairs on such a high level that 
no outside regulation becomes necessary. There arc many institutions 
which have such intercollegiate athletic programs. 

The history of intercollegiate athletics is a story of a long struggle 
for control between the faculty and students and alumni. Inter- 
collegiate athletics were 6rst organized and controlled by students 
and alumni, but both groups proved unequal to the task oF {Xinduct- 
ing the program on a satisfactory basis. So many abuses and vicious 
practices developed that the faculty finally had no alternative but 
to take over control. Experience throughout the years has repeatedly 
sboivn that students and alumni are incapable of ad mi rT»V <^ ripg inter- 
collegiate athletics toward educational goals. Institutional control 
has gradually developed and today is accepted as the desirable 
standard. 

When institutions decided to take over the control of intercollegiate 
athletics, various types of committees were created to administer 
the program. In those early days when professional physical educa- 
tion was not >vell advanced and professionally ualned administrators 
were not available, this appeared to be the only solution. Some 
committees were composed entirely of faculty. Many institutions 
conUnued to give students and alumni a part in the control of the 
athletic program by including them on the executive committees. 

In such committees the faculty members usually oumumbered the 
combined student and alumni members to assure faculty control. 

In other institutions the studcnts.and afumru >vcrc loaih to surrender 
any of their power to the faculty. As a result, the Ciculty was in the 
minority on many of the regulatory committees which came into 
existence. 

The racully-dominated comroilleei were iaisclir responiible for 
the improved standard! that gntdtiaUy developed in intercollegiate 
athletics. The committees exercised sximplete administrative authority 
over the entire athletic program,. The athletic director administered 
the decisions and policies of the committee. The faculty mcmbeis 
mtially tvere unacquainted svilh athlenc problems, but they did 
recognize edncational principles and ideab and they strove stead- 

fastly to attain them. ... . , , . . 

Over the years, the methods of administering athletics have 

15 
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graduaUy chaogcd. Today, two major Usurs arc involved in the 
institutional control of intercollegiate athletics. Tlic first of “ 

concerned svith the matter of whether intercollegiate athletics mil be 
administered as an integral part of the over-all physical education 
program or as a separate athletic department. Tlie second issue 
involves the question of whether or not an athletic committee should 
be employed and, if so. what iu relationship to the athletic program 
should be. 

Aihlttics as part of the physical education program. In many colleges 
and universities, particularly the smaller ones, the program of 
intcrcollcgiaic athletics is a pan of the over-all physical education 
program. The director of physical education has the ultimate 
responsibility for the entire athletic program. He may direct the 
athletic alTaifs himself, or this responsibility might be delegated to 
a staff member. The policies for the athletic program may be 
developed either by the general faculty or the physical education 
staff. 'Ibe athletic director is responsible to the director of physical 
education, who, in turn, b responsible to the president. The cost of 
the athletic program b included in the physical education budget. 
Any income b purely incidental and goes into the institutional 
treasury. Coaching duties are carried on by various physical education 
staff members. 

Scott has indicated the advantages of thb type of adminblrativc 
setup:* 

\Vith one program there b likely to be more consistent adherence to the 
educadomd objectives of the iralilution ajsd of the department. 

VTith one department, narrow departmentalization and specialization are 
discouraged, and the activities of all phases of the program may be correlated 
m the mterests of harmony, economy, and effectiveness. 

Wth one executive, a single staff may be more economically and cfTcctivcIy 
assembled and assigned to perform the multiple functions required for the 
conduct of the broad program of physical education for all students. 

With one staff, responsible to one administrative officer, there may be 
a greater sharing in the formation of policies governing all asp>cct3 of tbc 
unified program of physical education. This, in turn, may lead to a greater 
sense of sharing the responsibility for the successful operation of the whole 
program. 

IVilh one executive, facilities may be more effectively designed and con- 
structed in the interests of all students, and more economically and equitably 

p Harper, 1951), 
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assigned lo serve the needs of clan work, iotramurals, and rccrealional 
programs for both sexes, and for the accommodation of the proKram of 
com^Utlve athletics. 

With cm executive, the equipment for the program may be more eco- 
nomically purdiased, centrally amtroUed, and effectively distributed lo meet 
the physical education needs all students. 

With cm executive, the indoor and outdoor facilities and equipment may 
be more effidenlly maintained and prepared for the multiple uses of the 
entire program of physical education for ^ students. 

^Viih cm executive in a jiitgU department, with cm staff housed to- 
gether and rcponsible for the conduct of a tmifud program, there can be 
developed the same kind of group effort, group loyalty, group respon- 
sibility, and group morale among staff members as each of the instructors 
requires of each student who participates in athletic sport for which he is 
responsible. . 


AMtlies as a separate department. This type of administrative pattern 
is one in which a separate athletic department is beaded by a 
director who is directly responsible fo the president or athletic 
committee. This type of organization is found more frequently in 
larger institutions. Such a method of administering intercoU^iate 
athletics was not possible in the early days because well-trained 
administrators were not available. However, over the years a vast 
body of niatenal relating to the administradon of athletics has been 
built up. Today, many directors are available tvho have acquired 
the techniques and tuidcrstanding necessary to administer an athletic 
program. 

The advantage of a separate department is more obvious in a large 
institution. The size of the operation and the amount of money 
involved are foctors which favor separation from the physical educa- 
tion department. It is admittedly more e.xpensive to operate, but 
big-time intercollegiate athletics usually have the funds for separate 
facilities and personnel. In many of the larger institutions arrange- 
ments are >vorkcd out where certain personnel and facilities are 
shared with the physical education department. When athletic 
personnel are used in the physical education department, they should 
be scheduled during the terms when they arc not under heavy 
coaching pressures. , . 

AlAletc commiCfees. The second issue referred to above m admm- 
islering intercollegiate athletics relates to the use of adileUc wro- 
mitiees. Practices arc so varied in coUeg« and universities that tt a 
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difficult to describe a trend. Some institutions make no use whatsoever 
of such committees. In other colleges and universities these com- 
mittees have complete administrative authority over intercollegiate 
athletics. This latter method of controlling athletics predominated 
when institutions first took over the conduct of the athletic program. 
In recent years it has been largely discarded because of its inherent 
defects. A committee is a poor administrative unit because it is 
constantly changing. The alumni and student members cannot 
profit from the experience because their terms are usually only one 
year in len^h. Moreover, the committee may ignore all the experience 
and training of the director. It hardly seems logical for an able, 
well-trained director to be told what to do and how to do it by a 


group whose members rarely have an adequate background and 
understanding of the problems involved. 

The advisory athletic committee is probably the most extensively 
employed and popular type of such plans in use today. This is used 
both for the separate athletic department and for the unified depart- 
ment which includes athletics. The person responsible for athletics 
possesses complete authority, but the advisory athletic committee 
recommends policies to him. Students, alumni and faculty are usually 
represented on such committees. The advantage of an advisory com- 
mittee is that all interested groups have a channel through which 
they can express their convictions about the program to the director. 
The director possesses complete power, but it is helpful to him to 
knmv the reactions of undergraduates, alumni, and faculty to his 
conduct of the athletic program. Such an advisory conunittec is 
objected to on the basis that other departments in the institution 
do not have them. The justification for their existence, however, is 
that students and alumni arc more interested in the athletic program 
than in the academic activities of the institution. 

Control of Interscholastic Athletics. Intcrscholastic athletics, 
like intercollegiate athletics, arc controlled on three different levels, 
namely, the national, state, and local levels. All of these different 
aspects of control arc closely interrelated and complement each other. 
Each will be discussed in turn. 


Control on the National Level. Intcrscholastic athletics arc 
administered naUonally by the National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations. Thb national organization was de- 
veloped out of the state athletic associations. The beginning svas 
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made in 1920, v/hcn representatives of Hve nearby- state associations 
met in Chicago to discuss problems which had resulted from high 
schtwl athletic contests which were organized by colleges and uni* 
vemties or other promoters. The need was evident for a national 
organization which could operate in areas beyond the scope of the 
state athletic aaoeiations. Jn 1921, &ur states— I/iinois, Iowa, Michi* 
gan, and Wisconsin—formalJy started the national organizaUon. They 
were charter members, and the future development of the oiganiza* 
tion was due in large part to their leadership. 

In 1922 representatii-es of eleven states attended the Chicago 
meeting. Since this time the National Federation has grown rapidly 
and, today, only Texas is not a member. By 1940 a national office 
with a fuU-Uine executive staff became necessary and was cstab* 
lished. 

The purpose of the National Federation is stated in its Constttu* 
tion:’ 

The object of this Federation shall be to protect and supervise the interstate 
athletic interests of the high schools betonfing to the state assodationi, to 
assist in those activities of the state assodau'ons which can best be operated 
on a nadon«wide scale, to sponsor meeu'ogs, publications, and acuViti'es which 
will permit each state associacion to profit by the experience of all other 
member associations, and to co-ordinate the work so that waste effort and 
unnecessary duplication will be avoided. 

Achsevementa of (he NaCjooal Federadon. The National 
Federation has accomplished many notable achievements since it w-as 
originated. An understanding of these b basic to any discussion of 
interscholastic athletics, 

Aielishmenl o/ national okampiomkips. In 1934 the National Federa- 
tion took action to refuse to sanction any meet or tournament which 
is in the nature of a contest to detennine a national high school 
championship. No such contest has been held since that time, 
although there have been many attempts to do so. Tlie reasons for 
the stand of the National FeiJcration were excessive travel and 
expense for the teams involved, too much interierenee tvith school 
work, and increased pressure upon players, the coach, the school, 
and community. ConsetjuenUy, schoob which were memben of 
state high school athletic associations affiliated with the Nauonal 

‘National Federation of Sute Higb Sdwol AtWetie A»ocutwu. 

I95r,-S7 (Chicago, 1956), p. 7. 
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Federation were prohibited from taldng part in such competition. 
The National Federation took the position that there were no ad- 
vantages to be gained in competition for a national championship 
but that there were many disadvantages; If any high school deired 
more competition, it would be a simple matter to schedule additional 
games locally. 

Regulating interstaU contests. The National Federation ' stipulates 
that in all interstate competition each school shall employ the rules 
of its o^vn state athletic assodation. An interstate contest which 
involves a round trip exceeding 600 miles for one of the teams is 
prohibited unless both state athletic associations, through the National 
Federation, sanction it. Basketball tournaments which involve schools 
from more than one state are not sanctioned unless the tournament 
is for an area which Is a natural community or when, because of 
mountain barriers, a small section of the state is isolated in such 
a way that competition across state lines is essential to the filling 
of a suitable schedule. 

Recommendation of minimum eligibility requirements. After a careful 
review of all the eligibility requirements of the various state assoda- 
tions the National Federation has recommended what it considers 
the basic minimum requirements which should prevail. Because 
of the prestige of the National Federation and its relationship to 
the state assodations, many of the latter groups have voluntarily 
adopted these minimum standards. This has done much to unify 
clipbility requirements in the various state athletic assodations in 
the United States. 

Opposition to all-star and postseason contests. The National Federation 
has been cognizant of the abuses which would develop if bowl, all- 
star, or charity games were to be permitted without limitation. In 
1947 the folIor%’iiig resolution was unanimously adopted:* 

1. This gnnip is unalterably opposed to the principle of all-star and out- 
of^scason athletic contests in wWch high school students or high school 
graduates of the previous year arc participants, because: 

A. Such contests do not harmorine with the generally accepted educa- 
tional philosophy of high school athletics which emphasizes varied 
seasonal activities, broad participation, and school direction and 
supervision. 


• p. 18 . 
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B. ■niere are few Ungiblc values, apparent cither to the individual * 
or to the selected team « a whole, resulting from such contests 

C. No practice or lalisfaciory method has been devised to date for the 
selection of memben of all-star teams to insure that injustices are 
not perpetrated. 

There has been growing evidence of commercialism and eaploilalion 
of high school athletes through their participation in such contests. 

In too^ many irutanecs such games have been the “market place” 
in which their “ware3"»bavc been displayed before the highest 
bidder. 

E. Further, it b the opinion of thb group that the clothing of all-star 
and out-of'Season contests in the ganuent of ‘Weet charity” is 
insu/Iicient justiheation for their exbtcncc. Experience has revealed 
that often pitifully small proportions of receipts from such games 
have been realized for their avowed purposes. 

F. Such contests are likely to imbue inunatutc and inexperienced high 
students selected for them with the false idea that their athletic 
prowess is something upon which they should capitalize commer- 
cially, rather than its b^ng an endowed talent that b theirs to use 
for the pleasure and satbfaction they may receive from atheletie 
competition. 

C, Id practically alt all-star contesU with which thb group has been 
apprbed, there have been Insufiident and Inadequate practice 
periods provided prior to the playing of the game. In football, 
particularly, it b impossible to condone a practice period of five 
or six days for a group of boys who, previoinly, have never played 
together, especially after a lapse of an right or nine months’ period 
sinre previous football competitioD. Most high school, college, and 
professional teams require a minimuin pre-game practice period of 
5iieen days or more. 

2. Further, it b recommended that states subscribing to the attitude of 
thb group as indicated in (1) give consideration to the adoption of regulator 
meastires which will prohibit or discourage their member schools, adminis- 
trative, coaching, or instructor personnel, and regbtered athletic ofiici^ from 
partiripation, management, supcrvbion, player selection, coactog, w 
officiating in any all-star or out-ol^season athletic contett in which hrgh 
school students or graduates of the previous year arc partidpants. 

Fomdaling and fitibluking plajtng rula for intencholaslic sports. 
Dissatisfaction with the football roles which were dcvbcd for college 
and univcnily football led, in 1931, to the appointment of a National 
Federation Committee to draw up rules for intcrscholastic foot- 
balL These were publUhed in 1931 and used experimentally m 
Illinois, Iowa, and Wbconsin. The new regulations proved popular 
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immcdialcly, and more and more stale associations adopted them. At 
the present time forty*threc states are playing under (he National 
Federation rules. 

The National Federation publishes an edition of the OfTicial Baslcct* 
ball Rules. These rules arc made jointly by a committee which Is 
composed of representatives of the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association, the Y.M.C.A., the A^,U., Canada, and the National 
Federation. This edition contains mucli supplementary material 
which aids in the high school program. 

The National Federation also maintains Six'Man Football and 
Soccer rules committees and publishes rule books for these sports. 
Track and Field and Baseball rule books (Federation edition) arc 
also published. 

Aiapiing playing equipment and regulations to high school beys. 
Originally, high school athletic competition was patterned after 
intercollegiate athletics. The same type of equipment was used; the 
length of the playing periods and the dimensions of the playing 
areas were similar. It became c^ddent with time that adaptations to 
younger, smaller pajtidpanU were necessary. The National Federa- 
tion took the lead in studying and experimenting with equipment, 
wth the result that the size of footballs and basketball was reduced, 
the high hurdle was lowered, the discuss was made smaller and 
lighter, the low hurdle race was shortened, and a more satisfactory 
and less exp^ive basketball backboard was developed. Not only 
was the equipment better suited to the capabilities of high school 
bo^-s but a considerable reduction in cost was effected. 

Conde^tng solicitation of high school athletes. The National Federation 
adopted the following resolution on solicitation in 1937:* 


”‘8*^ School Athletic Associations 
assembled at New Orleans February 20, 1937; 

'>'■ “s'- *•><><>1' .thlcte by indmduaU .nd 
of higher laming i, having a dcfinitdy 
fho boy >0 »!id.vd: (2) Jpnn .hc|.ncval high 
education “pon ihe general public interest in the welfare of 


orS^rfh^™ “ “’‘dtalion of albino b ..Idon. diraclni. .limulatrf 
oftha imlitution of “"“S'”™ of d-o acadamia olTaring, 


bdxjol Atblatia Anociationi, HtmJbxk: 
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rcRTiiEB, that ccftatQ inttltutiona of teaming, both tecondaiy and higher, 
nave discriminated agaimt the accepted standards of academic accorapUsh* 
mmt in favor of the athletically inclined student, especially in regard to 
enibrccracnt of entrance requirements by some of the institutions of higher 
learning. 

TURTireR, that this solidtation of athletes U different In nature and effect 
from that used to attract students interested primarily ia academic educatidd. 

rr xs RUOLVEO, that the National Federation hereby eamestJy requests the 
CMperation of a)] representatives of institutions of higher learning in the 
rilmlnatlon of all forms of solicitation of boys of athletic ability which differ 
in manner or form from the ethical practices used by said institutions in 
attracting all students. 

rr rs rtuniER besolved, that the faculties of ail such institutions are earnestly 
requested to hold the athletically inclined students to the same academic 
requirements imposed upon all other students of the insu'tutfon, either at 
entrance or during residence. 

rr ts nnrntzR resolved, that each memtser state is requested to pass similar 
resolutions. 


To asstst tn remedying the pcoblem of college solicitation of high 
school athletes the National F^eration, at the 1950 and 1951 annual 
conventions, approved Standard which reads as follows: "The 
aolidtation of athletes through tryouts and competitive bidding by 
higher institutions is unethical, onprofessionaj, and psychologically 
harmful to the boy. It destroys the amateur nature of athletics, tenth 
to commercialize the individual and the program, the use of athletic 
sldll far gain, and takes an usjfair and vnjust advantage of com* 
petifors.” 

TTie items below are suggested interpretations of Standard ^10:* 


1. The functions of guidance and adviscmcni.to assist a student in the 
teleciion of a higher institution shouM be performed by the principal, director 
or guidance, of drsignated advisers. _ . . • . 

-2. Interviews between accredited rejwesenuitivo of higher jnstituboM 
and prospective applicants for admission should be arranged only through 
the sdiool guidance department. . 

3. Tryouts of high school alblcies should not be pcnnitted, and the 
entertainment and transportation rf boys to college campuses to display 
athletic prowess should be prohilnied. 

4. Transcripts of high school rrcordi should be sent only to the admissions 
office. 


•N.iional rrfo.tton of 5U» Hfeh &W •'iWnio Asoci.Uora, HWWr 

p. 16. 
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5. Standards for admission to higher institutions should apply to the 
athlete and nonathlete alike. 

6. Only bona fide students who arc satisfying recognized educational 
standards in high school or in college should be permitted to compete in 
athletics. 

^ 7.^ All finandal aid to students should be based on demonstrated ability 
m high school subjects and activities. 

(a) No athletic "scholarships** as such should be awarded. 

(b) All scholarship aid must be administered by the institution itself 
and not by alumni, etWe groups, or other individuals. 

(c) Each irutJtution should publish qualifications for all scholarships 
offered. 

(d) . Scholarships should be limited to actual expenses for tuition, fees, 

room, board. 

(e) Paymmt for tmployment jhould be made only when .enricej arc 
rendered. 

(0 Erant ihotdd be wilhdrawn became of failure lo participate in 


reW wilh ersanivd bcbdl on Iho signing of high 

soM plajm to profisnonal conlmls. The National Federation, since 
nWrrr “'■gnnked baseball to prevent high school 

SX elWbT.!T'"® ^'“5' p™fe>i<>nal baseball before 

namd pnn.erpation in high school athletics has termi- 

nated. The current agreement Is as follows:’ 

or minor ImX'e'club^dSa'thr’' W “ "“1)°'' 

tion in high school athletic the student is eligible for partidpa- 

prior to the student's graduation eligibility has expired 

age; or (b) because be has *chool (a) because of the student’s 

attendance; or (cl because ^ maximum number of semesters of 

which he was dirible to oarticin^*^'**” number of seasons has passed in 
signed to a centSS wwS ^ 

to graduation of the clSfwT'rwWh P™" 

until right semesters after hw oe,' • t ®^gmaUy entered high school, i.e., 

2; Annden.l?„trp,^„™f“' '*’4‘ E-*- 

eligibility and continues to rem • to expiration ofhis athletic 

be .ignS to a thereaAer 

high school was not suggested onJf ^°^^ed his withdrawal from 

contracting with him, or by mv otht^e influenced by the club 

of Its affiliates. ^ inrial or employee of such club or of any 

3. Nod.i„g berelo .hat, be e„„.e„.d a, pmbibltmg aoy major or minor 

^ /At/., p. 27. 
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club, Its officers, agents, or employea from talking to any high school 
student at any bme conccn^g a career in professional baseball and discussing 
me ments of ha contracting, when eligible therefor, with any particular 


4. Tryouts’* to which students may be invited may be conducted during 
the school year, provided that (I) no student ahaU be permitted to participate 
m any such tr^-out unless the principal of his high school, if not employed by 
a major' or minor league club, shall have approved such parddpation in 
writing, and (2) provided further that any such tryout must be limited to 
not more than five high school studenta. 

5. Any contract made in violation of this rule shall be declared null and 
void, and the offimding club (and any club owned by or affiliated with such 
club) shall be prolubited from signing such player for a period of three yean 
from date of declaration of void^ce of such contract. In addition, such dub 
shall be fined $300, by the commosioncr in the case of a major league dub, 
or by the president of the National Association in the case of minor league 
club, and the official, scour or employee of the offending club who participated 
in the violation shall be su6j«t to such penalty as the commissioner or tbc 
president of the National Association, as the case may be, shall impose. 


In addition to the above accomplishments, the National Federa* 
tion has urged the development of athletic accident benefit plans 
by the state athletic associations. It has assisted In the development 
of a program of motion pictures for use in football, baseball, and 
basketball meetings and for tise in school assemblies or service club 
programs. A national press service was inaugurated to aid editors 
of 'State association monthly bulletins. It has also rccommaided 
plans for the training, classification, and registration of high school 
oificials. 

Control of laterscholaatle Athletics by State High School 
Athletic AssociatioDs. The history of interscholastic athletics is a 
story of a long, difficult struggle to place these activities on a sound 
educational basis. So many vidous, undesirable practices developed 
around high school athletic competition that school admimstratora 
were forced to take steps to control them in order to preserve their 
educational values. School superintendents and prindpah organize 
state high school athletic associations to control inicr^olastic 
atiiletics because they were unable to solw the problems individually. 
These organizations deserve most of the credit for the present high 
plane on which intencholastic athletio are conducted. 

The first state high school athletic association was fomed m 
Wisconsin in 1896. Indiana followed in 1903, and Ohio in 1904. 
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Today, every state has an organization to administer intcrscholastic 
athletics. Membership in these associations is usually permitted to 
any accredited public high school, although in scmie states any high 
school which meets the standards for membership is permitted to 
belong. For each member school the principal must be the responsible 
xpohesman. 

These associations are conducted by lx)ards of control which 
range in size from three to sixteen members. Membership on the 
board of control is confined in most states to school administrators, 
but in some states teachers, coaches, school board members, and 
unh'cnity professors are eligible for membership. The duties of the 
boards of control arc usually to determine the general policies of the 
assodation, to dedde the rules of eligibility, and to setde disputes 
referred to them various districts or sections of the state into 
which the assodation is divided. Every state has an athletic com- 
missioner or executive secretary who has full charge of the clerical, 
finandal, and executive work of the association. Thirty-nine states 
have full-time executive secretaries; the remainder have part-time 
executive secretaries. The executive secretary conducts tournaments 
and meets, keeps detailed accounts of the competition, handles the 
finances, receives the scholastic records of the competing students, 
disseminates publldty, and performs other duties. The administrative 
authority, however, is usually vested in the board of controL 

State atHctic associauons arc classified into three types: (1) the 
voluntary', mdependent associations, (2) the associations affiliated 
with state departments of education, and (3) those affiliated with 
state unh’ersities. Appro»inately two thirds of the associations arc 
of the voluntary type. In the associations affiliated with state depart- 
ments of education, the control raldcs with the department of 
MucaUon. In the voluntary associations, school administrators control 

e jTOgram. It is a common practia in these associations lor the 
state director of physical cducauon to be represented on the executive 
committee. 

^ P’tt^turrts ^siait athUtic associations. State high school athletic assoda- 
tions^^ m the functions they perform. The foUowing functions arc 
earned on by most state associations: 


1 . Spomormg atUetic-injury benefit prograim, 

^ Conducting loumaments and zneetx. 

3. Estabibhmg rtandards for mtenebolajiic athlctks. 
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4. Rc^teringr and cJaaifjing oiTioab. 

5. Sponsoring coaching clinics. 

6. Publishing bulletins and sewalrtlen. 

7. Interpreting plaj-ing rules. 

8. ftomoting summer athletic programs. 

9. Establishing contat regulations. 

Financing stale aihlttie ftuofwtiojix. A variety ol sources of jocoine 
are available to support state athletic assodations. Most states have 
annual membership fees, %rilh the majority assessing the fee on the 
basis of school size. Receipts from stale tournaments and meets is 
the largest source of revenue in the great majority of states. Entry ' 
fees and fees for registrauon ofoHidals are negligible from the stand- 
point of income production. 

Local Adminletradoa of lotcrseholaadc Athletics. In the 
final analj-sis the activities of the National Federation and the state 
atltlelie associations are translated to local high schools. The efibres 
of the state and national organizations are designed to* come to 
fruition in each individual school. However, what happens in the 
local schools depends to a large extent upon ho^v the program is 
conducted. The standards which the state and nadonal assodations 
endorse can be defeated by poor local administration. 

TTie tupmnlendtni of schools. The superintendent of schools is the 
indiddual ultimately responsible for the type of athletic program 
which is in operation in the schoob under hu jurisdiction. Although 
the school board has the final responsibib'ty for all that happens in 
the schoob, it b the superintendent who recommends polides to 
them. He is also the boards’ executive officer, and he is held respon- 
sible for the implcmcnution of its poHdes. In hb recommendations 
to the school board concerning personnel, faciiitiesr, and budget, he 
b instrumcnul in detennining the type of program which Nvill be in 
operation. 

The superintendent should take Uic im’tiativc in establishing a 
desirable athletic policy for the local schoob. Unless he docs so, 
undesirable elements in the conununity may develop an emphasis 
whicli u-ould be educationally untenable. In every community there 
arc individuab and groups who are more interested in nctoria and 
championships than in what happens to the partlapants. Constant 
vigilance and determination arc necessary to keep the athletic program 
on a sound educational basts. 
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The principal. The principal is more directly concerned with the 
actual operation of the program. He is held accounUhlc by the 
superintendent for the conduct of intcrscholastic athletics in accord 
%vith the stipulated policies. The conduct of tlic students at athletic 
contests is his responsibility. In schools which have athletic com- 
mittees the principal is invariably a member, frequently the chair- 
man. He possesses veto power over the actions of the committee. 
The principal should give evidence of his interest in the athletic 
program by attending various contests. The enforcement of the 
regulations and policies of the state athletic association is his duty. 

The relationship of school administrators to titc intcrscholastic 
athletic program requires that they be prepared to cope with the 
problems which develop. The principal and superintendent will 
make many costly mistakes in their rclatiortship? to the athletic 
programs unless they arc familiar vnth the philosophy, principles, 
policies, and standards which should prevail. It is an unfortunate 
fact that few school administrators ever receive proper professional 
preparation in this important area. 

The director of athletics. The director of athletics administers the 
details of the athletic program. He is responsible to the principal for 
the conduct of the athletic program in accord svith the policies of 
the school and the state athletic association. He must discharge his 
responsibilities conscicntiomly and faithfully, regardless of his own 
reactions to the policies. (For duties of the athletic director, see 
p.239.) 

The athletic cammitlee. Athletic committees constitute an important 
factor in the administration of athletics in many high schools. A 
study by Adams shows that the larger schools tend to make greater 
use of athletic committees than smaller schools. His findings were 
as follows:* 


HIGH SCHOOLS WITH ATHLETIC COMMITTEES 



Large 

Meditan 

Small 


Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Athletic committee in operation 

132 

84 

54 

Schools vdthout cotnmjUta 

85 

110 

120 


Report cm Current Practices in the Adminirtration of 
Athletics in_591 Selected Secondary Schools of the United St^’* 
(Unpubhshed master’* thciu, Untvenity oTKorth Carolina, 1950), p. 77. 
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The individuals generally serving on such cormnilte« were the 
principal, athletic director, coaches, faculty members, and students. 
In some schools the dean of boys, superintendent, and a member of 
the school board may serve. The faculty members, in most cases, arc 
appointed by the principal. The student members are elected by the 
general student body of each class or appointed by the student 
council. Tlic duties of athletic committees have been surveyed by 
Adams and listed as follows:* 


DUTIES OF THE ATHLETIC COMMITTEE 




Slit of S(fie>e{ 



Larst 

MiJum 

Small 


N-217 

N.195 

N.179 

The duties of the committee are; 




Policy making • 

93 

57 

24 

Advisoiy only 

46 

40 

33 

Veto power over actions of the committee 




exercised bys 




Prindpal 

57 

29 

26 

Board of Education 

41 

23 

7 

Superintendent 

24 

ts 

15 

Athletic director 

I 

2 

3 

The more common duties of the com* 




' mittee are: 




General policies 

32 

22 

JO 

Approve budget and finances 

36 

13 

8 

Approve schedules 

24 

14 

21 

Approve awards 

26 

12 

10 

Approve purchase of equipment 

9 

7 

5 

Approve admission prices 

8 

3 


Determine eligibility 

4 


* 

Publicity 

2 


2 

Advue and help raise funds 

I 



Plan rallies 

2 



Ticket sales 

0 




MEDICAL SUPERVISION OF ATHLETICS 
Protecting the Health of Athletes. In citing the values of 
athletics, coaches invariably mention the contnbulion which u made 
to heahli. There can be no doubt that athletics if well conducted, 
will make a significant contribution to the health of the players. 
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Unfortunately, however, in many schools, tlic health of the athlete u 
not given the consideration it merits. Outside of a few universities, 
colleges, and high schools, the method of conducting athletics from 
the health standpoint leaves much to l>c desired. 

The medical examnalion. The medical examination is the first and 
most important measure to be considered in the proper health super- 
vision of athletics. All athletic aspirants should be examined to 
determine their physical fitness for participation in athletics in general 
and also in any one sport in particular. The examination should 
be made by a physician who has the time and facilities to do his 
task properly. 

The standard of a medical examination for participants in inter- 
school athletics is generally accepted. Some small schools still do not 
require such an examination, hut these represent a very small minority. 
Most of the state high school athletic associations require a medical 
examination prior to participation in intcrscholastic athletics. A 
similar practice is standard procedure in practically all colleges and 
univenlties. 

The real problem with respect to medical examination is to gel 
an adequate one. A great many arc merely cursory inspections of the 
heart. A five-minute examination in which the pupil docs not even 
strip cannot be considered satisfactory. If the examination is to be 
thorough enough to significantly reduce possibility of injury, special 
attention should be devoted to the age, weight, nutrition, bones, feet, 
eyes, nose, throat, abdomen, glands, heart, lungs, and general health 
of every individual. This should include urinalysis and blood-pressure 
tests. 

In colleges and universities the medical examination is usually 
given by the physician or physicians in the health service or by 
physicians engaged by the athletic department. Almost invariably, 
these examinations are provided wUliout charge to the participants. 
The customary practice in secondary schools is to have either the 
school physician or a private physician employed by the school give 
the medical examinations. However, in many secondary schools the 
candidates are expected to obtain the examination from their family 
physician on special forms supplied by the school or the state athletic 
association. In this latter ease, the cost of this service is Ijorne by each 
student. Not infrequently, local ph^icians volunteer their services for 
the medical examination. 
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Treatmeni of alhUtic injimts. The team physician is the key man in 
the treatment and care of the injured aftletct. It u '» 

have a, team phytician an individual who has had 
ing in orthopedies. Knowledge of athletic contests and 
is also an important prerequisite. rf 'Tv 

limited funds are often forced to use the T°'v 
Many doctors voiuntcer or accept very small token p jra 
treating injured athletes because of them tnterest “ *'J™fr'team 
Many school, have a trainer who serves as an ™ 

phpiciln. He performs -"^-'^TeTTrlot thera^pLIc 
bandaging, massaging, supe^oi g . , j j^^jp administering 
equipment, like the svhirlpool ^ ::'irs,h» Le been pre- 
first aid, and supervising specia _ colleees and universities 

scribed by the “X-nf Ws'' “T 

t, a full-time employee. In smril 
he is probably the coach or some other lacuiiy 
had special training for these duties. „i,„,;cbn The physician 

Th? trainer is not a -X'the firid ™n" an in^ry and 
should be the one to go upon the physicians 

determine the advisabUity of has recovered 

responsibUity to decide when ,ha, the trainer never 

sufficiently to return to practice. It « .mdiously refrain 

invade the doctor's area “f 

from diagnosing injuries and picOTOi E ^ physician 

Larger and wealthier uisutuuons scheduled games, 

attend all practice sessions as jTt they should at Iwst 

Most school, cannot meet this > ,icularly in football, 

have one in attendance at ^’“ .^ 'ZorU where there is a 
basketbafi, wrestling, and other g ^ ,he large 

Ukelihood of injury. Adams points o ^ a„d 49 per 

high schools. 70 P- ^ atfendance of a physician 
cent of the small high schools q 

at home contests.** . coach has so frequent y 

77u coach's contribution to A**^f*- jy,ould, to be consists • 

proclaimed the health value o a > jaycn constantly >n ‘ 

Lduc. aUiIelics svilh rhe 
As health b an important objccuve 


Ibid., p. 54. 
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various unsanitar)' practices commonly associated with aOilctics, 
such as the practice of sliding a dirty towel across tlic floor for the 
use of an entire team. 

The continued use of filthy equipment merely for the sake of supersti- 
tion is unwarranted. Dirty floors, locker rooms, shower roonas, and 
wTcstling ra*ats arc not in harmony with good health. E.xccssivc 
schedules are condemned even more than these unhygienic practices. 
It seems incompatible to hold up hcaltli as an objective and yet 
schedule games before the players have had tlic opportunity to 
get into condition. A minimum of three weeks of practice should 
be required before the first game in football and basketball. The 
practice of allowing high school boys to participate in three or four 
sports throughout the year has been bitterly denounced, and there 
appears to be considerable c\ndence that the denunciation is justi- 
fied. In some states and in many conferences, players arc limited 
to two sports. The values of “tapering ofl^’ after a hard season of 
cross-country, track, basketball, and wrestling are tridcly recognized 
but rarely practiced. Although conditions in school athletics have 
improved considerably in recent years, they arc still far from ideal. 
When the philosophy “to win at all cost costs too much” becomes 
wdely prevalent, the health objective of athletics svill be more fully 
realized than it is today. 

Interschool football results in considerably more injuries than any 
other sport. Many of these injuries, however, could be pre\’cnted 
if football were conducted properly. The following table showing 
the causes of injuries in colleges \viU make this point clear.** 


INJURIES CAUSED BY CONDITION OF FACILITIES 


Cause 

Jio. of 

Jfa, of 

Average 

Remk by 
average 

AceiJenU 

days lost 

days lost 

days lost 

Suriace of field 

38 

295 

7.8 

15 

Area too small 

2 

28 

14 

4 

Tripping over an object 

2 

9 

4.5 

27 

Eqiuptnent incorrectly erected 

2 

13 

6,5 

20.5 

Weather conditions 

13 

154 

11.8 

8 

Poof officiating 

8 

134 

16.8 

1 

Other poor facility causes 

2 

13 

6.5 

20.5 

p *^7^“ ^ Steven, The Conlro! of Feotball Injuries 

(New York, 

Bames, 1933), 
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INJURIES CAUSED BY CONDITION OF 


Cause 

Poor phj'sical condition 
Fatigue 
Overtraining 
lack of training 
Lack of skill 

Collision with another player 
Old injury 

Tripping over another player 
Opponent tripping over injured 
Carelessness, for^lfulness 
Relaxation of injured 
Missed signals 
Unnecessary roughness 
Improper equipment 
Unavoidahle 
Other individual causes 
Not specified 
Kicked by an opponent 
Kneed by an opponent 
Slugged by an opponent 
Stepped on by opponent 
□eated shoes 
Under a pile-up 
Fell on ball 

Tefal 


Xo.e/ 

AeeiJeTiU 

15 
8 
1 
8 

50 

211 

17 

13 

7 

26 

10 

4 

SO 

67 

406 

41 

30C 

48 

16 
2 

35 

20 

17 

2 

1477 


A'e. of 
Jays lost 
191 
91 
4 
47 
367 
1592 
245 
159 
38 
265 
136 


4251 

562 

1929 

365 


257 

119 

114 

21 

12,632 


INDIVIDUAL 

Rank by 


Avenge average 
days losl days lost 


12.7 

15 

11.4 

9 

4 

28 

5.9 

24 

7.3 

183 

7.6 

16.5 

14.4 

2 

12.2 

7 

5.4 

26 

10.2 

12 

13.6 

5 

3 

29 

9.2 

13 

5.8 

25 

10.5 

10.5 

14.2 

3 

6.4 

22 

7.6 

16.5 

2.8 

30 

0 

31 

7.3 

16.5 

6 

23 

8.5 

14 

10.5 

10.5 

^Aceraei 

days lost 

all eeeidenis 8.6 
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their most sigruficant underta ngs. ^ group iosuraocr 

SffiSiniu;ed to l>“"y 

very scricFus Injuries which require un 
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The athletic accident benefit plans have produced the following 
beneficial results: 

1. The cost of medical and dental care of injured athletes to their parents 
has been greatly reduced. This has been accomplished by spreading the cwt 
over all the participants. In addition, in some states earnings from other 
sources have been applied toward the reduction of this expense. 

2. The athletic benefit plans have brought about a great increase in the 
number of schools which required a medical examination of all participants 
in intcrscholastic athletics. 

3. Where necessary immediate diagnostic and medical attention has been 
available. When the cost of medical care had to be borne entirely by parents, 
some with limited means were loath to incur medical expense. 

4. The reporting of all injuries was required in the various accident 
benefit plans. Among the data itqutslcd ym the cause of the injury. With 
these facts school men were able to eliminate some of the most hazardous 
features of the variovis sports by changing the rules. This has been particularly 
true of football. 

Forty-five stales operate some sort of athletic accident benefit 
plan. The plans are administered in a variety of ways. In Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Wisconsin, and the New England states, the plan is ad- 
ministered as a function of the state high school athletic associations. 
Seventeen states (Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming) 
have designated the Denver Security Life and Accident Company 
to administer the athletic benefit plan formerly operated by the 
various state athletic associations. Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, and Vir^ia have made similaT arrange- 
ments with other life insurance companies. In California, Iowa, New 
York, and Ohio the state high school athletic associations discovered 
that they were unable to operate a mutual benefit plan vrithout 
incorporating as a benefit company. This was done by vote of the 
membership of the state associations. Officers were elected, and the 
companies are operated on a nonprofit basis. 

In each athletic accident benefit plan coverage is provided for 
supervised practices and regularly scheduled intcrscholastic con- 
tests. Thirty-eight plans provide cos’crage for injuries sustained in 
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/-seven plans. Injuncs receiver uuaaaas 

Thirtv-nvo plans pay benefits lor locicer a .. .. 

i. ?.L„ Ins provide for the inclotton o 


approved anct unoer ;7"j^V shower roora aecidenB^ 

Thirty-pvo plant pay „r „,ehet in the 

Fourteen P^"* ,he coverage includes elementary 

“h^T^d^emd^ent, in supervised addetie progranu con- 

ducted during the X-ray henefits for injuries 

All of the plant pay medrea^^, ^ Almost 

suffered under conditions oudmed by ^e c™ “ P 
aU of the plans provide '“j’P.'^TTthe state legislature deftap the 
In Nevada an appmprtauon f™" administered hy 

entire cost of the aeeident ^t„denu are required to 
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The Wisconsin Associntion has both group and individual plans 
for protecting participants in intcrscholastic athletics. The group 
plan enrolls a school for aOtleUc protection, and all l>op in the scliool 
arc cov ered. Each pupil, regardless of whether he is participating 
.in athletics, must pay a fee of 60 cents. In addition, cacli school pay's 
.a premium, the amount of which depends upon the sire of the scIjooI. 
Approximately 70 per cent of the high school athletes in NS'iscons'm 
are co\'ered by the group plan. The remainder arc covered by the 
indmdual plan. Under this plan the student pays the premium, 
whiclj for all sports amounts to $3.50. For all sports except football 
the fee is SI. 25. 

Wisconsin also has a separate plan which prondcs coverage of all 
students wthout reference to athletic competition. Tliis is known 
as the Pupil Aeddent Benefit Plan, which may cover all the students 
in a school or all the pupils in an entire school system. Tlic fee is 
GO cents per pupU. All pupils must be enrolled. In this ease the school 
docs not pay a premium. The coverage includes all accidents which 
happen in school except those involved in the intcrscholastic athletic 
program. 

Another unique feature is the athletic aeddent program which is 
offered during the summer months. For a 50-ccnt fee a student is 
covered while he partidpates in summer playground recreation and 
sports programs approved by the Wisconsin Intcncholastic Athletic 
Assodation. Approved programs arc those which arc publidy sup- 
■ported and the American Legion baseball program. Any boy or girl 
between the ages of four and twenty is eligible, prodded there are 
at least twenty Indidduals enrolled in each group. 

The 1956 schedule of benefits for the various plans described 
• above is indicated in Appendix C (see p, 543). 


ELIGIBIUTy REQUIREMENTS 

Importance of Eligibility Requirements. Athletic associations 
and conferences have always been concerned with the eligibility 
requirements of those who take part in intcrschool competition. TTus 
problem was instrumental in the formation of these groups and is 
today one of thdr chief concerns. Standardization of eligibility require- 
ments was necessary to equalize athletic competition. Our entire 
structure of intcrschool athletics is based upon uniform eligibility 
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requirements. Equitnble competition and educational outcomes 

would be impossible mthout common standards. 

The Amntenr Rule. The most ftequently supulated ehpb^ty 

to whom the .port b nothing more than an avocation. 

Amateur standing may be lost by: 


J-' SLr.Xrrr^(“,co.chin*,.u.orin*,, 

moTiRv or board for playing. 


3. Receiving money or bo^ for p aymg. 

4. Competing wth professionals. 

5. Competing for prizes. 

6. ' Selling prizes. 

I?; 

• 11. Signing a contrart to pUy wih p wth any 

12. Receiving consideration for conneciuig 
organization. 

Many heated debates have e wto protest bitterly 

amateurism in school athletics. Tb^."' ' he been paid 

against barring from schcK.1 Umt the amateur 

a? some timeTor hi. f irfginated to prmerve >port. 
code came to us from England, ^ ^ jiiUon those who had to 

'‘TaTmul. of the amateur rule. -^"stmr. 

to for the purpose «[ individual who h« sutont 

of the rule, ostensrbly, is to „®?d.e 

Sherl^wirdo^it hwe ‘^^^uLa“ys^ndme?nsofcI»i^; 
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against declaring an individual a professional in all sports if he 
professionalizes himself in one sport. If a boy should be paid for 
summer baseball or professional rootbaUf why should he be barred 
from bastclball and track if he is eligible according to all other 
standards? 

Colleges and universities have gradually been moving away front 
the strict interpretation of the amateur rule. In several conferences 
it is legitimate to provide tuition, board, room, and limited expense 
money for athletes. A certain amount of work is required for this 
financial assbtance, although such work is not usually done during 
the competitive season. 

High School Eligibility RegnlatlonS* In addition to the rule on 
amateurism other eligibility regulations for intcrscholastic athletic 
competition are: 

Age. The trend in high schools is definitely in the direction of 
reducing the upper age limits at which bo>-s may partidpatc in 
intencholasiic athleUcs. Not many years ago the upper age limit in 
most states ^^•as twenty-one years of age. Today, the upper age limit 
in twenty-six states is nineteen years. In thirteen of these states no 
further competition is permitted after the nineteenth birthday if it 
comes before September I, Olhenme, students may compete during 
the balance of the school year. In the other thirteen states a boy 
may compete during a sport season if his birthday’ occurs before 
the sport season. In twenty states athletes become ineligible upon 
their tivendeth birthday. In two states competition is permitted if 
the twentieth birthday b after September 20. 

AtUruLmee. Forty-six states limit the amount of competition by 
any student in any sport to four years. The remaining two states set 
the limit at three years. All states consider the student ineligible 
after he has attended a four-year high school eight semesters or a 
senior high school six semesters. Attendance of fifteen days b regarded 
as a semester. 

Enlrance dales. In the great majority of states the period of enroll- 
ment ranges from ten to t>vcnty days after the opening of school, 
after which no student may enter and be eligible during that 
semester. 

Residence and migraiion. All states rule that the student becomes 
ineligible for a year or one semester when he changes from one 
school to another, unless there b a bona fide change of residence. 
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the academic subjcct5. It eliminated the questionable practice of 
employing sdiolastic eligibility as a disciplinary measure. It recog- 
nized that athletic partidpation is just as important for a poor 
student as for a good one. 

Other states have not foUo^ved the lead of Xesv York in this direc- 


tion. School men in general are satisfied svith tlie academic eligibility 
requirement. Thc>* feel that it is simpler to administer uniformly 
than the Nev/ York regulation. They have seen this requirement 
operate to the advantage of many athletes. The number of students 
•Vr-ho arc prevented by this requirement from partidpating in athletics 
is negligible. Although the elimination of scholastic eligibility appears 
sound philosophically, school administrators are not con%’inccd that 
it is a pracdcal measure at the present time. 

Awards. Twenty-six states stipulate that the utilitarian \’alue of 2 tn 
award to any player may not exceed the suted limit, which s-aries 
&om $1.00 to $5.00. Nine states restrict the avk-ard to a school letter. 

Undu4 irfiasnu. Sixteen states have regulations which declare a 
student ineli^le if it is pren-en that undue influence has been used 


to get the student to enroll in a particular schooL 
Paatif emsent. Twenty states report that it is necessary for the 
student to obtain the consent of hh parents in writing before he is 
eligible for partidpation in inicrscholaslic athletic contests. Most 
states unng this rule provide a spedal form for the student to take 
home for his parents* signature. 

■ Conege and University Eligibility Regulations. The cUgibOity 
for mtercoll«^tc competition arc much the same as those for 
e conferences, the freshmen rule is usually 

o . Some schools, however, have interschool contests for 

irahmai, and othna do not. Tim naluraUy limits the player to 
three years of partidpation on a varsity squad. This must be com- 
plete v,ithm a peiie of five consecutive years. Certain entrance 
eqtiucmcnts arc maintained. There is not the uniformity of scholastic 
reqmrments in colleges that theri is in the secondary schools. Most 
^Utuuons requne passing work in two thirds to three fourths of 
fen^l student load, in both Ac presdons and Ac present 
Normal progress torsard Ae degree is require, and 
** Outside 

ST^hi"" 
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AWARDS 
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The chief argument brought against tliis practice is tliat some si»rts, 
football particularly, demand mueh more from the boy than fenc- 
ing, golf, tennis, and some of the other sports. The majority of 
and universities grant the minor letter for those sports considered 
minor. However, a number of scliools follow the practice of present- 
ing major awards for outstanding performances in minor sports. 
An example would be winning the conference championship in golf 
or tenms. 

The majorily of high schools award the same letter to all tvho 
qualify, regardless of sport. However, many differentiate the sports 
into major and minor categories. This is done much more frequently 
in the larger high schools. In these schools the awards for minor 
sports are either a smaller monogram or the same size monogram 
as is awarded for the major sports but with a letter designating the 
minor sport. 

The student managers of the various teams arc usually awarded 
letters or insignia of different types. Frequently they are given the 
same type of award that the players receive. A more common award, 
however, is a major monogram with the designation “M” or “Mgr” 
on its face or directly underneath it. 

Recommendations for aw'ards arc initiated by the coaches, usually 
on the basis of the established requirements. Generally, the coach's 
recommendations are acted upon by the athletic director or athletic 
council or both. The awards are ordinarily presented at some cere- 
mony, such as a banquet or student assembly. 

Requirements for Awards. The requirements for letters differ 
greatly in different schools. The following arc the major letter 
requirements for a number of colleges and high schools: 

FOOTBALL 

1. Participation in two conference games. 

2. Participation in three conference games. 

3. Participation in half of the quarters of major games,“ 

4. Participation in half of the total number of quarters. 

5. Participation in 6 quarters of major games. 

6. Participation in 6 full quarten or their equivalent in time in major 
games. 

Major games are usually conference games or ihe equivalent. 
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7. Participation in one fnU halfia «ch of 3 major game, and participa- 
tion in one otlicr game. _ «v<iticd leamJ. 

8. Participation in 2 full iiaUx* wi one major game. 

9. Partidpaiion for a total bme equ .necified authorities for meri- 
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BiVSKF.TB.\LL 
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The chief argument brought against this practice is that some siwrts, 
football particularly, demand much more from the boy than fenc- 
ing, golf, tennis, and some of the other sports. The majority of college 
and universities grant the minor letter for those sports considered 
minor. However, a number of schools follow the practice of present- 
ing major awards for outstanding performances in minor sports. 
An example w’ould be winning the conference championship in go 
or tennis. 

The majority of high schools award the same letter to all who 
qualify, regardless of sport. However, many difTercntiate the sports 
into major and minor categories. This is done much more frequently 
in the larger high schools. In these schools the awards for minor 
sports are rithcr a smaller monogram or the same size monograni 
as is awarded for the major sports but with a letter designating the 
minor sport. 

The student managers of the various teams are usually aw’ardcd 
letters or insignia of different types. Frequently they are given the 
same type of award that the players receive. A more conunon award, 
however, u a major monogram with the designation “M” or “Mgr’ 
on its face or directly underneath it. 

Recommendations for awards arc initiated by the coaches, usually 
on the basis of the established requirements. Generally, the coach’s 
recommendations are acted upon by the athletic director or athletic 
council or both. The awards arc ordinarily presented at some cere- 
mony, such as a banquet or student assembly. 

Reqairements for Awards. The requirements for letters differ 
greatly in difierent schools. The following are the major letter 
requirements for a number of colleges and high schools: 


FOOTBALL 


1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 


6 . 


Participation in two conference games. 

PartIdp>ation in three conference games. 

I*Sft|cipalion in half of the quarters of major games.** 

P^ieipation in half of the total number of quarters. 

Panidpaiion in 6 quarters of major games. 

Partidpalion in 6 full quarters or thrir equivalent in time in major 
games. 


Major garoa arc mually conference game* or the equivalent. 
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ichool contests to a°Sv officials ate 

her schools are requned o ^ J Ordmanly, 

most renew their registraUon 
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rcquirtd to attend an annual ruta interpretation mating prior to the 
opening of the season. Because of death, to 
the Pennsylvania State Association has insUtuted the r q 
of an annual phs'slcal examination. 

A number ofltate, have a plan for 
officials. Some states also have the officials rate th ^ 

rating scales, judiciously used, vdU pnn-e f 

conduct of intcnchool contests and raising es . ^ of the 

The official rates the sanitation, lighttog, and v»hto„„ of to 

gymnasium, as well as op^^ts Lid officials. Rubin 

players, and the spectators „ell be used by 

has developed an rotcellent ■’“S ^ toe aKlity of bastel- 

associations, conferences, and coadi . » 

ball officials.” ' ^’toeir officials through the 

Some college, and the assigument, 

office of the conference corning » approved list the 

from the list of approved officials. To p a satisfactory 

officials must pass rule nvammaor^^ larger conferences 

degree of corLpctencc in .rial offimbog- ^^rg 
conduct rules interpretauon "‘““"P „ueges it is necessary 
work of the officiab. In many . a list of officiab to 

to resort to the ,^tong upon mutually satbfactory 

the other institutions and deedmg po 

individuab. .-.-anr for women’s athletic contests. 

Competent officiab are control of girb’ and womro s 

Women, rather than men, ^ „ito the standard rules 

sports, -ihey are better acqu^ „„„ aerbiin to be awi« 

for Nvomen's athletics. In addidon. ffiey 1^ whid._nm_y aibe 


in the rrmuagement of^^wom™’ “”ogi,,iaU„g R^^ 


in the management oi .i Offio^ung gating 

GirU’ and Womeri’s b organized h. imnom sroUons 

which certifies officiab. j par any woman who esi 

of Ac country, and ir “ appmved by Ab eommiUe. aro 

the tesu. offldab who have been PH . 

undoubtedly wrOlquahfi^ toreetor consult 

Anmgl^g lr<™ '."“’''•re, ion wi* team tnps. He shout 
variety of details rn eonnee oK*n... 

“ Robert Rubin. 33. 

Edueatun-R^CTiatiff (J*" ^ 
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with the head coach on some of the important details, such as t c 
menu, the time of arrival and return, the hotel, and the like. Many 
directors permit the team managers to handle most of these det:^, 
but the responsibility still remains with the athletic director. (For 
legal implicaUons of travel, sec p. 460.) 

The squad should leave together, stay together after they arrive, 
and return home together. It is standard procedure not to permit 
players to return home svith any other individuals except their 
parents. It goes wthout saying that the coach should alwa>*s ac- 
company his squad. 

All details of the trip should be arranged in advance. All the 
players should know tvho is on the traveling squad and the time and 
place of departure. Parents should be notified of the details of the 
trip. Some coaches obtain the permission of parents for their son 
to take the trip. The hotel, transportation, and eating arrangements 
should be prepared well ahead of time. 

Money should not be given to the players for expenses. It is better 
for the coach or manager to handle the funds on trips and defray 
all the expenses which are incurred. He should have suGident cash 
available to meet all the expected expenses of the trip. He should 
reedve receipts for all funds expended. He is expected to account 
for all expenditures upon his return. Ordinarily, the hotel and trans- 
portation costs arc billed to the school. 

It is standard procedure that the players assume responsibility 
for their personal equipment. DuDfle bags arc usually provided for 
this purpose. The rcraaming equipment, such as balls, first-aid sup- 
plies, helmets, and blankets, b the responsibility of the student 
managers. They also need to check the players carefuUy to sec that 
they do not forget their personal equipment. 

If the trip can be made in several hours it b preferable to 
make it on the day of the game. Not only b thb policy' less 
^pensive but it b better for the players. They eat and sleep 
better at home and are more relaxed ^vhen they are in familiar 
surroundings. 

Sludml munagtr ^slim. Studemt managers render Invaluable services 
to athlelic directors and coaches. PractlcaUy all high schools and 
arUegra and universities use student managers. When a good manager 
n ava^ble, he is a joy to both the coach and athletic director because 
he rcUc\’es them of many responsibilities. 
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Tilt position of student manager is a hard jj„,® 

one. In addition, it frequently appeirs o ^ e ^^3 He is rccog- 
ever, the student sUinds to toefit m “ Ltribudon 

nized by his fellow students for }m manaecrship is considered 

to die Lm. In many schools I-' to wort 
one of the most coveted poauon. responsibaity he carries 

with a variety of people. He 

and from the lessons he Icams as e thorough, prompt, and 

A good manager must be b'““' 

resourceful. His personahty is ^ director, and 

get along well witli the players,^ ^f^^ntact He roust have a mind 
ail others with whom he comn uio ' ,„d„t because the job 

for details. I. is essmtial 
is very time consuming and vnl 

to him for study. bv the athletic director or 

The manager is 

coach of the sport concerned, beforehand. Frequend^ 

have reached an agreement on method is P".f'"ff 

the selection U made on » ter of candidates ate availab^ 

in the larger institutions where a ^^^ter of sophomore 

This method operates by havmg ef Uie junto 

from whom two i“"'" “"Sr manager. In 

manager, is then '«"> "'See tCsrfv« fortunate if they have 

athletic director and coach consider tnems 

any volunteers. ^ rm a wide variety of duties, ome 

. Student managers perform a 
common ones arct 

1. Recorfmg the daily ali™dw«;^j^„,t,p„e,iee6eld. / 

combioatloros^dc^^ 

5. OITicialingP«<ro«f^ibaity. . 

6 Checking on and hold. 

i. ■"' 

'■ b... Uieir Penod eouipmem » -1- 

1 ?; 
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12. Attending to the needs of visiting teams and ofTicials. 

13. Reconrimending his successor to the athletic director. 

14. Being available to assist the coaches and athletic director in any way 
they request. 


Arrangements for scouting. Scouting is accepted today as an essential 
part of interschool football and basketball. It is no longer regarded 
as spying and unethical but is approved and regulated. The scout, 
usually an assistant coach, calls for his tickets at the athletic depart- 
ment office and makes his presence known to the team he is scouting. 
He is provided with scats in the press box and is shown every courtesy. 
His purpose b to discover the basic offensive and defensive formations, 
the trick plays, and the abilities and peculiarities of the team. Some 
coaches exchange formations or films with each other in order to 
dbpensc with scouting. However, scouting, as it b conducted today, 
b the best assurance against suspicion. Most of the no-scouting 
agreements have been abrogated because of the difficulty incurred 
m preventing information concerning an opponent from reaching 
the coach and the playen. 

The chief problem with scouting today b to regulate it. There b a 
trend to scout each opposing team not more than twice. A further 
tation u to permit only two representatives to scout a game at 
one tmc. Many coaches consider it unethical for coaches to make 
^uUng remits, game films, and coaches’ analyses of games available 
to other schoob. ^ 


nr ofcotiching staff". The athletic director has the responsibility 

oF ^ program in accordance with the policies 

to 1 ,' regulations of the conference or league 

and 1 * 1 , 1 °°'^ belongs. In addition, compliance with state 

^ al^ association regulations b required. He must 
in snirit 11 policies and requirements and observe them 
supcrvbion ^tb ^ “*VoIves, among other things, the 

T members of the coaching staff, 

in Jf P«™it only certified teachers to coach 

praX ““'Sto and univcrti.ics foUow the same 

Luefa that it is easier to control 

" ntemben,. Their 

the purposes understand and appreciate 

to govern athlcUcs.*' °° ‘itp ''arious regulations 
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Tlie quality of the athletic program »* Thh fact 

caliber of the coadics than by ° Unfortunately, 

makes their selection a vntally *®P° of their technical com- 
coaches arc too often chosen on the . receive too little 

pcicnce. Tlic character and ideals o ^ ^ thoroughly, 

attention. Ideally, the coach should un c H^necds to be a 

He should know bop and Ik an * “ ™ fundamentals and 

skilled teacher, wth the ability to c\ P realize 

well-co-ordinated offensive and dcTcwive . must 

that athletics are a part of the s ^ . j objectives. He must 

therefore be conducted to and development of 

appreciate that sports exist lor ® . of games, 

boys rather than that bop . . observance of the following 

Good coaches are distinguished by iheir observa 

principles:** 

1. •n..Y .«<«»:“ ih. .chool p-*! 

H. tEVI™ Sr *' *“ 

5. 31 .^ P»V _..„._„«.^.r.rr.rr.r^»'* 


Th.; pay ea-rfr.. .<«»" 

■. ,h.i only comprr'"' 6»”' 

.6. ThrT .« ‘o ■' ° , ,.;„i „eK» » 

.ppportihrirri''"'™; j l^ttaatr aod rdr 

tr>'ing to win. - .:..n!aMe pracuces by ff^_, ^tr^tea 

8 . They c— 


rcch ..ud«.» 

Ting 10 wio- JooOliooabl. P”“* “ Ld ilh.r offtioe. 

.-h,,, g.„Utog. obr"”' 


They seek to prev^v e 

„ dray arao=— 

1. TbSr blip .10*31 f,,te*,«dcn»- 

. ia the management of 

Vdmjmstratio atactic directors because the 

blic. .mdonlb.an 
;iS“^'.S..dA-rnr.oA»~ 
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inefRcient management. Poor administration of athletic contests 'wiU 
eventually result in reduced income from gate receipts. 

The efficient management of a home game is dependent upon 
careful planning. ^Vell-managed athletic contests do not accidentally 
happen — they are as efficiently managed as they are planned. The 
chief difficulty in the administration of contests is to handle the 
multitude of details ^vhich is involved. These details are known but 
it is easy to forget or to overlook some of them. For this reason some 
athletic directors employ a check list. Such a check list includes 
all the details which must be handled in the management of a con* 
test. After a detail has been discharged a check is made to indicate 
the fact. Such a scheme should eliminate inefficiency in athletic contest 
management. 

The following check list for football can be adapted to other sports. 
This check list presupposes the completion of various arrangements 
prior to the opening of the season. Such details as the engage- 
ment of the officials, procurement of equipment, preparation of 
publicity materials— posters, schedules, programs, and the like. 
Procurement of equipment, arrangement for a physician, ordering 
of tickets and other necessarj’ supplies, and repair and improvement 
of fadlities must be taken care of far in advance of a particular 
game. 


CHECK LIST FOR FOOTBALL 


1. \Ve£r of Game 
A. Persorjul 


) 1. Secure student help and arrange to meet them at definite 
time and place on day of game. 

( ) ticket sellers; ( ) ticket takers; ( ) program sellers; 
{ ) concision salesmen; ( ) ushers; ( ) guards; ( ) park- 
/ ^ attendants; ( ) scoreboard operators. 

1 ! i arrangemenu for police. 

t ) 3. managerial duties (visiting team, officials, home team). 

\ } Arrange for phjsidan. 

! 1 r.' when and where to renon. 

t ) o. Arrange for scorer and timer. 

( ) 7. Obtain announcer for public address system. 

Pui/iri(7 

( ) b Advertning posters distributed. 
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1 ! t ^^ptrosrss-.o P- 

( ) 6. „,„iainmcnt (if My)- 

( ) 7. Arrangcmcnls completed for hall-umc cm 

C. Emipment ^ . 

( ) 1. L.iundty»nddryclf»tiini;JcmoM(Mo"<i»y)- 

( ) 2. Laundry and dry cleaning relumed. 

( ) 3. Game uniforms ready. 

( ) 4. G.mt bill. (2) rody- , bimek.; ( ) >hrc= 

( ) 5. OrnmU- »c<:.=ona r«dy_ ) ^ „„l„, ( ) tovn 

wbUtl..; ( ) corebook. 

msrkmi < ) ‘2'“" "l, L 

' ( ) 6. Medical jupplic* and stretcher re dy. 

D. Fflcfh'fiw f. .j. / \ goal posts; 

( ) 1. Pacilitio iiupcelrf; I ) pia; ( ) .coreboardi 

( ) blMcherai ( ) F , tj„vu faicc ci>«ril 

) tiektl booths; ( ) P^ ) dtosins "Oorot 

toilou; ( ) ““f”" to 
( j water fouiitaira; ( ) to'*’”- 

( ) 2 . racllitlea cleaned ^drepai^. 

( ) 3. Field lined day pnOT to s*”'- 
( I 4. Decorations arrange. 

( ) I; Bleachers creeled (it neeesssD)- 

E. ddaimirlralies deierndne lim' “f 

( ) 1. Write visiting team to 

lo aecommnda" visiting team. 

/ ^ 2 Make arrangements to ticket sellcn. 

‘ '^■Sr^^lCltoabPorhomete.sm. 

( ) 6. Make arrangement 

II. Day or Game 

A. Fersonntl ^ ikkcisan*^ 
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B. Publicilj 

( ) 1. Public address equipment set up. 

( ) 2. Public address announcer information ready. 

( ) 3. Spotter for press box, 

( ) 4. Programs and starting line>ups for press available. 

( ) 5. Refreshments for press representatives (at half). 

( ) 6. Check half-time entertainment (if any). 

C. Equipment 

( ) 1. Game uniforms issued. 

( ) 2. Towels and soap provided for visiting team. 

( ) 3. First-aid kit prepared. 

( ) 4. Sideline coats, blankets, etc-, available. 

( ) 5. OfEcials* accessories available: ( ) gun and blanks; ( ) ^ 
whistles; ( ) 2 watches; ( ) scorebook; ( ) yard markers; 
( ) down marker; ( ) chain for linesman. 


D. Feeililiet 

/ I i’ 2^^!^ *** scoreboard and time arc functioning properly. 

1)2. Check public address system. 

( ) 3. Check feciUties: ( ) toilets; { ) drinking foimtains; ( ) 
ounces and ^ts; ( ) bleachers; ( ) press box; ( ) 
benches; ( ) vblting team’s dressing quarters; ( ) officials’ 
/ quarters; { ) condition of the field. 

V J . >^-3 issued to ( ) home managers; ( ) visiting managers; 
V ) manager for ofTiciab. 

E. AdTT^islratim 

( ) 1. Miie out cheefa for ( ) vbUing toauaj ( ) officiuls; ( ) 

K ) . ^«k in receipts from ( ) ticket sellers; ( ) concessions; 

( ) program sellers. 

( ) 3. Deposit funds. 

^ ^ game and make any adjust- 


problems of interschool athletics 

ra^s' 

on false valui-« smous of these arc emphasis 

ments nlaver m f practices, championships and touma- 

*<bool athletici " 7* ’ and subsidization, junior high 

Khool atuouca, uttcndtool aU.Io.ta for girls and women, .he 
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academic teacher versus the phpical educator as coach, and om- 
eraphasis. Each will be discussed m ^ Educa- 

LpUH, on /.te upon f* 

tion Policies Commission has indicated intcrscholasdc ath- 

valucs is one of the major problerM w ' is as 

■ letics in American schools today. Its statement on 
follows:'* 

Whm a high school student body "^“^*^ 1 ,“^ocnlly disrupt^ 
orintctscholasticathletics. the ,„onipany (tetjui 

Under the gone of school •P'"' the necessity for winmng 

niwaration Tor an athletic contest. macha. 


acconip-iuj ..v— - 

Under Ac gubc of school "Pu'- ";~^,,ion or the ncc^ty for vtntmng 
preparation for an athletic contes . _«,vers the coaches. 

^rSieates the school, the and p^l«r^ 

In such nn nrmnsphcc “S « hstrd rivals end 

Members of the opposing team ,^Uisl seek to mjm 

' ^iT>e^ fnemies. Actions ate for oritnitive. hysiencal 


Members of the opposing team to suw^ - 

as invading enemies. Actions . ^jj^-otne target* for tB«c 

humUiate an opponent. Game ollioab b^om » ^ U„te 

outbursts of derision, sometunes wildiy paittsan, ^ 

conditions, appreciation After such a ""‘^7n'o the depths 

manUlte nunifesuuons of defeat plunges them in 

these partisans to high level, of ecstasy, ^ 

offnistralion and despair. ^tdards of inierscholasUc 

Orrrrmftois j^d.ShiP rfu"*"- , 'X*. suhterfud'. 

school’s enure Piusi^ f j, „„ victory that eheatmg, “^^.^ 

athletics place "O ^ e<,„gm,ed, “PPf £ieve that victory fo' 

and nnspnrumanlike acts jthnulated to bel learning to 

are saeriHeed. Young P“F''_^„nhan rnij-dimg else are 
the school team is more mpomot ^ 

keep life valnes in ^peou"' ,ujete on » he beeomm 

Cfcri/yiag star ,„teep toJues o> and publirised, 

SfdeSrSn^rri^J*' 

reproach, or when a player’s gam ^ „ 

S^;SdL«eoia.ion and inner eendiet. 

M im., p* 6- ' 
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School gamts as public spccUitUs. It is bad enough for adult sports enthusiasts 
to demand that schoolboy games be staged for their benefit. It is worse when 
schools yield to thu demand. Fabe values are rampant when the notion 
prevails that school athletics exist primarily for public amttsement. A school 
program of public relations based on athletics provides, in the long run, 
an inefiectivc and tmsiable basis for good school-community relations. 

Bad alklelic pracliees.^'^ Many bad athletic practices arc defeating 
the purposes of intcrscholastic athletics. The more common of these 
are: 


1. Overemphasis on the varsity. This practice leads to a dispropor- 
tionate share of facilities, equipment, personnel, and funds being devot- 
ed to varsity teams. The inevitable result 5n most schools is that the 
students who most need athletics are deprived of the opportunity to engage 
in them- 


2. Dbtortions in the educational program- Teachers arc often under 
pr«urc to lower their standards for vanity athletes. In some schools they 
find it difficult to hold athletes to the same quality and quantity of work, 
alttnd^M, and grading standards that they eitpect of other students, 

3. Coaches under pressure. This U a {amiliar situaUon. In many com- 
mtmiues the coach must tcin to hold his job. This pressure svill inevitably 
cause some coaches to resort to vicious, unwholesome tactics in order to 
win games. 

4. Financial woes. The faUure of the school board to finance the inter- 

^olas^pro^ adequately leads to a tefiance upon gate receipts to keep 
fte program runet.omng. When the athletic progrim must exist largely or 
St^o ^ "f undesirable praeUees occur. The 

'^““imnal values. The result U over- 

mthL tLnTrr??“”®'r “ 'T' '<> “>0 >■>«>“' 

are solicited for m community 

tWiSTt^r — T’n *^"“5 “ ihe elementary grades, is carried on 
a^e eS^r prepZefSr in time when 

the welfare and M *vhool team. No consideration is given to 

teams. system of major league professional baseball 

is not ^**<^8** recruiting on the high school level 

an «t«TtL“,Sn?r. Vs.“ stm«ist5 to snob 

necessary to legislate aeaimt athletic assodations have found it 

S the pracuec. The most frequent offense is 

>’ The maurial in this section ha. been adapted from iW., pp. 7.10. 
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they might be defend^; but when it is necessary to undergo this 
for three or four consecutive tveekends, they become educationally 
indefensible. It is difficult to understand how the welfare of the boy 
can be given consideration when, in addition to the tournaments 
in connection with the state championship, invitational tournaments 
arc also entered. 

Picker control. On October 20, 1927, the Central Committee of 
the Ne^s' York State Public School Athletic Association 'passed the 
famous “Regulation One,” which was modified to its present form on 
December 27, 1927. In substance, regulation recommended that 
after the contest began, the two coaches should sit together and 
permit the respective captains to direct the teams. The coach might 
attend to the ph^'sical injuries of his team, and he could order the 
vtithdrawal of a player from the game; but that was the extent of 
his authority. When a player was withdrawn, he was unable to 
re-Mtcr the game. His substitute was selected by the captain, who 
made substitutions as he chose. It was suggested that each coach 
send a reprcsentatK'e to the other team*s dressing room in order to 
prevent accusation of bad faith. The intention of the rule was to 
give c'cry opportunity for the development of responsibiUty and 
resourcefulness on the part of the captain and of responsiveness to 
t^mmatc control, true loyalty, and team play on the part of the 


Thw immediately arose a storm of favorable and unfavorable 
enu^ wnceming ihb radical departure from the traditional 
method of conducung athletic contests. Those who endorsed this 
TTO fdi that its^-as m harmony vnih the best educational philosophy. 

“'VC pmhw i, b« atained by piactica fa problem 
tion j ^ altafaed by practicing it. The domina- 

n of the coach dui^g the rantou dettroyed the richcct educational 
“ ^ eadenhip, .reaponsibility, and resourcefulness 

on that the pressure 

fa u ™ srith the boys thLselves 

trantrol of tit' pimes. There is no doubt that the standard of 
^i^ee faonld be lowered, but both teams would be equally 


. opposi^n to this proposal was very strong, particularly among 
fae Mad.es. The j^nents of the refomt felt that it was idealistic 
but .mpracueal. They pointed to the early history of interschool 
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sporu when the faculty was forced to regulate these acavilies 
because of student nusiuanagcmenl. ^Vhy abolish the coaches who 
have raised the standards of athleUcs trom their poor pouUon Wore 
Use advent of the twentieth century? Th. 'oday “ ^ ^ 
qualified to conduct athletire on a high plane 

:;jrrs';irr:Lio:5^ 

contests are filled svith intense cm tremendous. His mis- 

sibility upon the captain in contro " feelings would 

rekes svould be >>/ *“ whedter 

be sure to result. He 'rould S^Uie “Ousted 

“Sren?inror]»o°thtr^^^^ 

appeared. Fe^^. if any. schoob adhere to^tn^ 
tW 5 regulation t^ay. In in coUrge and high 

player control. The unUmit , . ^vhich permits the coach 

school football and the rule m opposite 

to talk to lus players during j regulations increase coach 

direction. However, even thoug p attempt to develop 

control, good coaches .viU ^ntmue » J never was 

leadershr-d d-->«P“S 

a good team without a good tadw. ^ 

and thinkers, the good coach .gid, occurs duMg 

He is unable to dominate and leadership, the 

game, and the better he ■^‘‘"fp^^ere, the interval betwreu 

LTaAe7ut'’o'rl‘leUo compe^om 

do cist in high reh^^ls, but ^pported, 

colleges and umveistues. H g 
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institutions, and the expense of attending them b vcr>' little. Further- 
more, in many dties ^vhcre there is more than one high scliool, the 
district in which the boy lives determines the school he must attend. 
The state high school athletic associations have vigorously combated 
proselj^g and subsidizing by passing regulations against them. 
But this does not mean to imply these evils do not exist in secondary 
schools. Financial aid is sometimes given to boy's who would not 
otiicnvise be able to attend high school. Considerations of various 
kinds arc us^ occasionally to persuade parents to move to another 
community in order that thdr son might participate in athletics in 
a certain school. On the whole, however, this problem is minor in 
comparison to what it is in coUeges and universities. 

_ The effort to control prosclyning and subsidizing of star athletes 
^Ututions of higher feaming has a long history. College ad- 
ministrators have opposed it for many years. CoUege athletic con- 
lercnces and as^tions have attmpted unsuccessfully to halt the 
practices. The Carnegie Foundation investigation of coUege athletics, 
which culminated in its 1929 report (Bulletin No. 23), revealed a 
Rocking dmegard for the athletic codes and educational standards. 
ttowevCT, despite this revelation the flagrant abuses have continued, 
t any^mg they were accentuated, particularly after World War II. 
^ ^ gambling scandals, in which a considerable number 

players m seven different institutions were tried and found guilty 
gamblers; the West Point episode, in ^vhich a large 
PaHfir '■iolated the traditional honor code; and the 

-rr explosion in 1956, in ^vhich many athletes 

“ "holcsalc violation of conference 
ons, |Mde this postwar decade one of the blackest pages in 

th^toryofintercoUegiatcathleUcs. 

■me evidence is dear *at intercoUegiate athletics in many insutu- 
hom are p^^ted «-ith hypocrisy, dishonest)-, and deceit. Agree- 

stu^' an attitude of 

rii “ PWIorophy of the calculated 

been involved 

ab^rthT m ,, ^ ■^'S^bons. The amazing feature 

hT “ arc dedfeated to 

mottoes of Amencan umversities the word --truth" or its Ltln 
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equivalent veritas appears more than any other. This mconsislency 
in what the school U aiming to achieve and what is actually happenmg 
in athletics must be eliminated. 

Three groups of individuals arc primarily involved m this problem. 
The first is comprised of the coUege and imivemty adimnutmtois. 
In the last analysis, the president of the institution is res,»mib c 
for ivhat happens to it. If he has the 
have the atMetie program in his school conducted 
the established regulations, it triU be done. Many “ 

avaUable where this has been done. However, many 
not have the power, desire, or courage to cope 
Alumni pressuL, particularly, male it difficult for them to mamtain 

desirable standards. . institutions. 

The coach is placed in an unteoab e posi 
His uncertain tenure makes it in many 

constantly clamor for winning tcam^ distance. The heav)* 

instances to supply "'“^^^"^"deparlments have represent 
financial obligations svhich many P good athletic 

an additional pressure. In thh 

material from high schools or j^ccumb to the temptation 

situation it U difficult for the coach no^»uc« 
of violadng the regulations governing * difficulties in 

The alumni have prov^ '.'■'.-f ' f 'winning teams ha. 
intercollegiate athletia. Them ^t«^ ^ .^i^y ^.e been 

led to most of the evils which ^ aflcr the prospeca 
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Moreover, he is making a worthwhile contribution to his institution. 
These scholarships are administered through the college or university 
and arc expected to cover basic subsistence. The athletes are not 
permitted to accept other financial grants or to work. WTiethcr 
or not athletic scholarships Avill solve the problem remains to be 
seen. 

After a sur\'e>' of opinions from institutional presidents, coaches, 
and alumni, Hickman made the following recommendations to solve 
the aforementioned problems:** 

1. Each prospective football player in order to obtun an athletic scholar- 
ship must be qualified for admission the same as any other student. 

Some suggestions have been made that a national test should be given, 
such as the college board ceaminations. In order to standardize admissions. 
We feel that this is completely impracticable because of the varying degree 
of secondary school standards in dificrent sections of the country and also 
the wde range of requirements for admissions at different institutions. 
Admission standards must be left to the indiridual institution, and in any 
case be no lovi'cr than the conference lev'd. 

2. The applicant must show economic need. 

It should be the duty of each institution to check thoroughly the financial 
status of the athlete’s family and their ability to pay his college ex p enses. 
In CO should be be gH'en more aid than needed. 

3. Each pla>'er should receive through regular Institutional channels, and 
only through these channels, sufficient financial aid to take care of his 
normal college expenses such as board, room, tuition and fees, books, 
latmdr)' and dry cleaning. 

The indiridual college should make up a budget of necessary expenses 
of a regular student, and this criterion should be the amount of the athletic 
scholarship av»*ardcd. The amount in dollars aiul cents will varj’ from institu- 
tion to institution and [com conference to conference, but in any case it 
must not be abo%*e the actual expensa as certified by the college. If this 
procedure is followed it will do away wih much of the bickering such as 
b going on in the Pa ci fic Coast Conference about the difference in the cost 
of IhHng in Los Angeles and Corvallis, Oregoir. 

4. All other financial aid, except that outlined in No. 3, b prohibited. 
The prohibition includes premuse of financial aid bc>'ond the minimum 
time required for a student to complete hb allowable athletic competition, 
and outside aid and outside jobs, except jobs during the summer and 
during the school 'vacations, for which the pay b not greater thari that 
received by other people doing the same kind of work. Any outside 
rewards or inducements to athletes or prospecth-e athletes, such as gifts 

*' Herman Hickman, “Nine Poinu for SurvivaL” Sbt?ru lUusireUd fAueust 13. 
195G), p. 61 Cop^Tiglit 'Q 1957, Tnae, Inc. 
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dothes, lavish entertainment, loans or acting as sureties for loans, 
shall be considered as excessive finandal aid and be prohibited. 

5. acceptance of any aid, except that outlined to No. 5, shall result 
JD unnaediate expulaoa otOiestudent involved. 

Assuming a conference and alt of its memberj, or, so for as that goes all 
the conferences and coUega, bave adopted this scholarship plan, then there 
IS no reason why this rule should be broken. When an institution guarantees 
me needed expenses of an individual, there are certain responsibiliiics that 
he must assume. This should be explained to him in full by a regular faculty 
representadve the day he registers. He should be ashed to sign a pledge to 
this effect in order to receive his scholarship. 

6. A hxed percentage of athletic tcbolarshlps — we suggest 75% — should 
be reserved only for bo)i in the conference territory of the coUege or 
university and its environs. 


Hiis would avoid the widespread teerviting abuses which occur in the 
course of competition for ptaycn from other sections. Another point that 
might be well taken would be to put a limit on the number of athletic 
aeholarshtps each institutian could provide so as to keep the competition 
on the same plane within a conference. 

7. To receive an athletic scholarship and remain eligible for it, (he 
recipient must take a regular course of study, of his own choice, 
leading to a degree. He must take a normal load of aeademie hours 
and maintain a satisfactory average. Before the beginniog of his third 
year be must have attained the proper number of credit hours and 
quality points to become a full-fledged member of the junior class 
or his scholarship x'dll be withdrawn. 

If tb<« rule was adopted and maiatained by all institutions, most of the 
critics of college football would be bushed. Phony jobs and under-the-table 
pay are relatively unimportant compared to this phase. The maiotcnancc 
of these standards does away with tbe stigma of "hired” aihlcta. The word 
"amalcur’’ becomes reaL In other words, strict observance of this rule places 
the proper connotation on the noun “proselyte.” 

8. The rciponsibility for proper practice* of recruitment and suhsidiration 
of playcn should be placed squarely oo tie shoulders of the head 


football coach. 

The president of the institution and h» faculty committee on athletics 
should demand that the coach be petsonaHy and directly ra^mihle to 
the president and his committee for ha actions. They shouJdmrure and 
assure him against undue pressure to win game* at any cost. They shoidd 
free him of financial worries about gate receipt*. ^ ^ »ht>uW 
IT he or any of his assistants directly or inditrctlj' give, have pvw promise, 
or condone any financial aid to players or prospective players beyond me 


regulations of the Institution. 

9. Tlic "athletic dormitory” and the year-round training table ihouW be 


abolished. 
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"Wc rcalke that the training tabic during the season, especially for the 
night meal after practice and the pre-game meals on Saturdays, is a niust. 
But for better player-student relations the athletic dormitory should be 
done away with or divided wth nonathictic students, and the training 
table abolished out of season. And, more important, all incoming freshman 
athletes should be mixed at the beginning svith other members of the 
student body. This might be impracticable at some institutions and eco- 
nomically unsound at others, but it would improve the stature of college 
football immeasurably. 


Junior high school alkleties. The subject of interscholastic athletics 
on the junior high school level has been a red-hot issue among physical 
educators for the past twent^'-five years. The American Association 
for Health, Ph^'sical Education, and Recreation,^* the American 
Association of School Administrators,*® the American Medical 
Association,** the Educatioxtal Polidcs Commission,** and the Joint 
Committee (composed of representatives of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, the Sodety of State 
Directors, Department of Elementary School Prindpals, and the 
National Council of State Consultants in Elementary Education)*^ 
have all come out in opposition to such competition. Despite the 
condemnation of all these national organizations, junior high school 
athletics have continued to flourish. 

The arguments against juruor high school interscholaslic athletics 
have been summarized by Mitchdl as follows;** 

1. rhysiologteal. Bo^-s tn the junior high school period arc in the stage 
of very rapid growili. Grcnvth is work. Consequently, boys of thttc ages 
should not be subjected to additional strenuous activities which are of long 
duration. In infonnal competition the boy alternates short periods of exertion 
and rest. But when he competes as a member of a school team, he will have 
to continue bc>*ond the natural limits of his endurance. This is considered 
harmful. 
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Dr. Mark Jansen of I^den, Holland, years ago pointed out that fast- 
grcriving and tissues arc most vulnerable, i.e,, most liable to damage 
or injury. Skeletal structures, as well as organs, are in a stage of rapid grosvth 
just preceding and during ^olescence. Accordingly the potentials of injury 
are greater at this age. 

Wilton Krogman, the noted anthropologist bases his opposidon to 
junior high school interscholastic athletics on the ground that children 
have only so much, energy' and when they are using it for grovrth, 
heaty additional demands should not be placed upon them. He 
states:** 

As tt kuman biologisl I Md it basically unsound to impose upon the rapidly growing 
organism txcetsice pkysieed demands. The catch here is, of course, the definition 
of the word ''excessive.'* tn a sense the definition must refer to the skills, 
aptitude, and potential of the individual; this means a demand-evaluation 
based on the child’s o^sn growth progress. In a larger sense, however, tius 
means that the tnXirt rdreum-pubaUd period, roughly ll')4 in girls, 12-15 in 
boys, is one In which majdmum protection must be given to the growing 
child, for balance between energy-intake and energy-use (in function and in 
growth dynamics) is finely drawn — there is too often no reservoir of excess 
energy upon which to draw. By "protection” 1 mean that the child in such 
a groi^ surge should not be reqtiired to lavish energy upon various kinds 
and degr ea of athletic performance. 

I should like to point out that I am not in the least condemning. I am 
admonishing. I am certain that Physical Bducatlon as a discipline, will 
implement growth thinking into any and all programs of athletic skills, 
be they merely curricular (as gym classes) or competitive (as intramural 
or interschex)!). My thinking applies mosdy to the latter, and especially 
to the >-igorously agg r essive contact sports. There b no profit it seems to 
me, in rulung traumata — either morphological or physiological — at a time 
when the child, (especially the boy) b depositing all hb energy in the bank 
of growth. It vfill yield him a high rate of interest in normal, healthy progress 
toward maturity, ^^'hy, then endanger the yield by a too-great Mthdrawal 
from the energy ac«»unt? 

Another valid argument against junior high school varsity athletics 
b that in regard to the adequacy of the resources for both intramural 
and interschool aililclics. An mterscholastlc program should not be 
attempted unless it can be done without interfering with the instruc- 
tional and intramural activities. The needs of the great majority of 
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not be permitted. Good equipment, proper facilities, adequate medical 
care, and, most important of all, professionally trained leadership 
should be available. 

Inlerschool aihlelics for gxtls and u'omen. The question of interschool 
athletics for high school and college girls and ss'omcn has been a 
very controvenial one. Up until comparatively recently most tvomen 
physical educators and the 'women’s professional organizations were 
united in their opposition to such competition. Today, this opposition 
to such competition has moderated considerably, although ^vomen 
leaders still prefer intramural competition, play da>'S, sports days, 
and telegraphic meets for girls. 

Various reasons were advanced against extramural competition for 
girls. It was thought that strenuous athletic participation would 
affect adversely the reproductive function of women. Concern svas 
expressed that the delicate female sexual organs might be damaged 
or dbplaced by violent exerdse. In addition, it was felt that the 
narrow hips which are characteristic of many women athletes created 
special problems in childbirth. 

This objection to vigorous exerdse is rarely heard today. No 
scientific evidence has been produced to substantiate these daims. 
On the other hand, Jokl has presented evidence svhich completely 
refutes the claims that athletic competition has an adverse effect 
upon the reproductive organs of women. He has summarized two 
recent studies which reveal that insofar as major disorder during 
pregnancy, duration of labor, incidence of Caesarian section, and 
the use of outlet forceps, and fertility ratios are concerned, there 
is no appreciable diflerence between athletes and nonathletes. In fact, 
if any advantage was gained, it -was by the women athletes.** 

Another argument which has been advanced against intcrschool 
athletics for women is that girls would be handicapped during their 
menses. Jold describes a study, done in 1930, on the effect of men- 
struation upon the performance of champion svomcn track and field 
athletes.** The data revealed that partidpation during menstruation 
had no effect upon 63 per cent of the performers, resulted in an 
improved performance in 29 per cent of the performers, and pro- 
duced a decrease in only 8 per cent of the performers. Jold also 


.• aiaical Data on Women’i Athletics,” JmmaJ ef the Associa- 

A/mta/ RehabilHatim (Mard»-Apri1, 1956), p, 43 . 
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\S'oman has greater freedom today, however, than ever before. 
More and more, she is participating m the social, political, and 
economic life of the world. If she is to fit harmoniously into this 
difierent life, she needs a different training. A valuable part of this 
training \s’ill be gained through competitive sports. 

Scott’s observation regarding the effects of intcnchool athletic 
competition upon women are pertinent:’^ 

If they are harmed in any way by thdr experience in these competitions, 
little evidence of that fact has been revealed. To those girls who object to 
participation in games and sports in the belief that such activity will produce 
bulging, unsightly muscles, and coarsened features, the answer to their f«rs 
can be found in part by attendance at the moving picture theatre or various 
other places of amusement and entertainment where former sports champions 
appear in the role of glamorous performers in the theatre arts. It should, of 
course, be the ambition of every department of physical education to preserve 
and add to the desirable feminine qualities of girls and women. There is little 
evidence, hovi-ever, that properly conducted athletic competition coarsens or 
renders women less attractive than they were when they chose to engage in 
competitive sports. It may be said, however, that a healthful vital appearance, 
sTdllful bodily movement, and a degree of poise in group relations, all of 
which may be gained through properfy conducted competitive sports, are 
definite assets to the American ideal of womenhood. 

A more valid argument against interschool competition for girls 
is that women leaders vvished to avoid the undesirable practices 
which had been associated with interscholastic and intercollegiate 
athletics for boys. It is entirely logical that the women do not want 
ov’crcmphasis upon winning, ovcrspccialization, undue publicity, 
public pressures, interference with classes, exploitation, and the like. 
They have been particularly concern^ about the conflict of inter- 
school athletics with the service and the intramural programs. They 
ate determined — and properly so — that the needs of the majority will 
not be sacrificed to have a representative team. They recognize that 
few institutions have the fadlities, equipment, and teachers to have 
b^lh adequate intramural and interschool athletic programs. 

The majority of women physical educators will continue to oppose 
interschool schedules for girls unless two conditions arc satisfied. 
Tlic first of these concerns the conflict between varsity and intra- 
mural— and, at tunes, the instructional — programs. They will never 
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of leadership and coaching provided but in the provision at every level of 
shill for competition between equals. 

Women leaders are also cognizant of the fact that if they do not 
arrange interesting and challenging competition for the outstanding 
girls, other groups and agencies in the community will do so. Need- 
less to say, such competition often leaves much to be desired insofar 
as the wellare of the girls is concerned. 

Leyhe investigated the opinions of over 800 women members of 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Re- 
creation concerning competitive athletics for girls and women.*® She 
found that the great majority was opposed to national, state, district, 
and country tournaments for girls and women. However, in regard 
to conducting a schedule of varsity competition for girls under sound ' 
leadership and high standards a bare majority was opposed. The 
women were quite generally favorable to intcrschool competition 
in individual sports. The women who themselves had competed in 
intcnchool sports tverc much more favorable to such competition 
than were those who had not competed. The niunber of women 
opposed to intercollegiate competition was not so great as the number 
opposed to intcrscholastlc competition. 

Lcyhe’s data bear out that women phj'sical educators have appre- 
ciably modified their opposition to inlcrscliool competition for girls 
in the past quarter century. However, the majority is not prepared 
to endorse such an athletic program until it can be conducted toward 
the best interest of all the girls. Since few schools have or %vill have 
in the near future tiie resources to conduct both an intramural and 
an intcrschool program it will undoubtedly be many years before 
the present pattern is appreciably altered. 

Plaj days and sport days. Play days and sports days arc women’s 
unique contributions to physical education. They represent the type 
of athletic competition which women developed as a substitute for 
intercollegiate and intcrscholastic sports. Tlic women uished to 
avoid the abuses and defects which have characterized men’s intcr- 
ichool competition. Tlie play-day movement originated as an out- 
groviih of the meeting in 1923 of Uic National Amateur Athletic 
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cximpetition ^\•ith other institutions is concerned. More fundamental, 
however, is the fact that the needs of the highly skilled girls are not 
satisfied. The>’ 'want to compete against other good players. They 
deseiv’e this opportunity if it can be arranged without detriment to 
the girls or other aspects of the program. 

The aeademie teacher vs. the phjsicat educator as coach. The question of 
whether it is better to have an academic teacher rather than the 
physical educator do the coaching of varsity teams has been exten- 
sively debated. It is argued that if the physical educator teaches his 
classes as he should, he is likely to come to varsity practices devoid 
of the energy and enthusiasm' he should have. A much more serious 
disadvantage is the neglect on the part of physical educators of their 
duties in the instructional program. Because of the pressure to "win 
and the inordinate demand upon their time, many physical educators 
who serve as coaches either stop teaching and become “ball tossers” 
in order to devote more time to preparation for their practices, or 
they exploit their students to seek out and develop material for their 
varsity squads. There is little doubt that instructional and intramural 
programs ^vould be conducted on a much higher level if ph>’sical 
education instructors were rclict'cd of their coaching responsibffities. 
The excellent programs conducted by women physical educators 
provides ample evidence of this fact. 

On the other hand, the major advantage of the physical education 
teacher as a coach is that he is specifically prepared for this res- 
ponsibility, Tlicrc are three separate aspects of this preparation: 
(I) with his background of the philosophy and principles of ph^’sical 
education he can better appreciate the place and purposes of athletics 
in the total school program; (2) he will possess the physiological, 
anatomical, and health background necessary to protect and safe- 
guard the health and welfare of the participants; and (3) he has a 
much broader and more diversified preparation for the actual coach- 
ing. Also, the closer acquaintance of the physical educator with all 
the bo>s in the school is a distinct advantage. Having these boys in 
his ph\-slcal education classes gives him the opportunity to assess 
their aihlriic polcntialilics. 
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of some teams. To reduce such overemphasis, many state athletic 
associations restrict both the number of games which can be scheduled 
in a sport and the length of the sports season. Twenty-seven state 
high school associations limit the number of football games, and 
35 limit the number of basketball games in which member schools 
may engage. Restrictions are ordinarily placed only upon football 
and basketball schedules. T^s'enty basketball and nine or ten football 
games represent the average number of games permitted. Thirt>'- 
tliree states set definite dates for the beginning and end of the various 
sports seasons. Because of the varying climatic conditions, the dates 
of bc^nning and ending of the sports seasons \vill differ. In most 
states, the football season begins on the first day of September and 
terminates on the Saturday after Thanksgiving. The basketball season 
commonly extends from the first day of December to the last day of 
the slate basketball tournament. 

Thirty-two stale athletic associations prohibit spring football 
practice. Some collegiate conferences have banned or reduced spring 
football. Thirty-eight state associations have eliminated all-star 
games. All national championship competition on the secondary 
school level has been prohibited. 

Desirable Trends in Athletics. There are definite trends in inter- 
collegiate and interscholastic athletics. Athletics, as they are con- 
ducted today, are far more acceptable educationally than they were 
thirty years ago. The direction in which they seem to be traveling 
augurs well for intcrschool athletics of the future. More and more 


of the objectionable features are being eliminated, and it is safe 
to predict that, in the not-too-distant future, athletics wall be con- 
ducted to the satisfaction of educators and to the permanent enrich- 
ment of the educational program. Some of the trends toward more 
educationally significant goals arc pointed out below. 

/nrr/aiinj poittr of alfiUtic assodathni and conferences. The state 
associations arc gradually expanding their powers and assuming 
more and more control of inicrscholaslic athletics within their 
junsdiction. Their original concern was eligibility, but now their 
luncuons Iiave broadened to include athletic insurance, officials, 
awards, affilctlc equipment, the conduct of meets and tournaments, 
schools, and the development of high school 
tuindards for high seliool boys. This expansion of the powers and 
luncuons of the state assodations ts undoubtedly a step in the right 
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direction. There can be no more eBectivc agency in the state for 
raising the plane of intcncholasdc athletics to the high level lyon 
which it should be conducted. CoUegc and Hgh school athlenc 
conferences may also become powerful forces for improving the 
standards ofintetschool athledcs. Progress can be made only through 
the medium of well.organizcd groups. ..... j 

Clcssifyi^g schols and playm. There seems to be a dnunct trend 
totvard classifying schools and players. Instead of 
championship, some states arc conduettng toumamend ^ 
three types of schools, depending upon ^ 
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Number of states 

Sport 

declaring championship 


45 


46 


31 


34 


31 


18 

Swimming 

23 

Wrestling 

22 

Cross-country 

21 

Gymnastics 


Six Man Football 


Boxing 

2 

Indoor track 

5 

Hockey 

2 

Soccer 

3 

Softball 

VoUcyball 

I 

3 


softball, archery, and other activities \vhich are prominent in 
physical education class work and intramural programs. The gro%vth 
of six-man football has been a significant development because it 
enables many small high schools to add this sport to their programs. 
Many values have been proclaimed for athletics, and if these claims 
arc true, as many students as possible should be provided wth the 
opportunities to acquire them. The trend is unmistakably in this 
direction. 

Limiting eompeiition. Imjxjsing a limit on the number of varsity 
sports in which a boy may participate has a number of advantages. 
It lessens the dangers of his injuring himself physically and burning 
himself out athletically. He has more time to devote to his studies and 
other aspects of school life. It gives him time to become acquainted 
\s’ith golf, tennis, handball, and other activities which he might use 
when his days of intcrschool competition arc over. In addition, such 
a rule spreads out the opportunities for interschool athletics to a 
much larger number of boys. 

^ Brammell found the follomng plans for limitation of pupil par- 
ticipation in intcrscholastic athletics in 296 schools:” 


r.rnr^T. “tnuamural aod loiencholastic Athletics,” ffatianal Sun^ oj 

OVaihington, D. C, U. S. OlEcc of Education, 1932), BuU. 17, 



interschool athletics 


One sport each year 3 

Tvro sports each year ' * 24 

Three sports each year 45 

One sport each semester 24 

Two sports each semester II 

One sport at a time 14 

No limitation I75 


Such a regulation is highly desirable for kiger schools, but it 
tfould undoubtedly mflict a hardship upon the small schools. Colleges 
rarely linut participation because players arc older and are not so 
liable to overstrain. In addition, lhr«« or four-sport athletes are much 
rarer in colleges than in high schools. 

Jieductien in school time lost. Much greater consideration is given 
today to the time lost from school by athletes. Long trips arc things 
of the past for most high schools. Intenectional games svere frequent 
a decade ago, but they are quite otaptional today in high schools. 
Forty-Us'O state assodations have adopted the policy of prohibiting 
postseason games of any nature. Schools are competing within their 
conferenco and against local opponents. Emphasis on lutional 
championships has beea eliminated, and there is considerable ques- 
tion as to the advisability of state championships. The trend in many 
high schools to refrain from playing contests on a day or night 
pevoxiiag s school dij* sKxiid distracdon Froia sdiooi n-odc is 
another indication that athletics arc being conducted more to the 
satisfaction of educators. Friday u the most popular day for inter- 
scholastic contests, but most coUeges play on Saturday, although this 
practice is frequently rtvened. 

£jrlra paj for eaac^. The practice of paying high school coaches an 
additional stipend for Ihcir coaching duties developed during IVorld 
War II. AgitaUon for extra pay arose during the tvar when many 
other teachers were able to supplement their incomes by variom 
types of employment in the afternoons aAer their school duties ^srere 
over. Coaches felt they were entitled to additional remuneration 
because in most cases the time devoted to their coaching duties was 
over and above a full teaching load- 

A survey by the NaUonal Education Association showed that 
coaches received additional amounts above their regular salaries in 
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157 of 197 dtics.** This policy ^vas adopted first in the larger cities. 
However, the practice has since spread to other cities and to smaller 
communities. The great majority of intcrscholastic coaches are noiv 
recipients of extra pay for thnr coaching duties. 

A few cities still do not favor extra pay for coaches. Instead, their 
teaching loads are adjusted during the period they are coaching. 
This action is predicated on the conviction that overloaded teachers 
v.-ill inevitahly neglect some of thdr other duties. All too often the 
service program in physical education has paid the price of over- 
loaded coadies. Betv.‘een the two extremes are some communities 
is-hich grant extra pay for coaching in one sport. By this limitation 
they avoid o%’crloading coaches during the entire academic year. 

Inaease in end praltclum. plans. State high school athletic 

assodations have continued to improve their programs to take care 
of athletes who become injured in athletic competition- These plans 
have been so successful that they arc gradually expanding in a number 
of tvays. Not only are they providing more and better coverage to 
NTirsity athletes but they are now embracing students injured in the 
service and intramural programs. 

dislribution of honors. The tendency for teams to elect co- 
captains and for the coach to appoint captains for dificrent games 
is in contrast to the practice in Ac past. Tlus is a healthy sign that 
the opportunities for leadership arc bdng distributed more liberally 
than heretofore. Another indication of the same tendency is the large 
number of awards which arc granted to all teams. Substitutions are 
made much more ficquendy than they have b ee n in the past. With 
“B” and lightweight teams, voth limitation of partidpation, sdth 
more frequent substitution, and with a wider variety of sports, the 
ideal of “athletics for all” may more nearly approach “interschool 
athletics for alL” 

Bettor prepared leadership. The practice of permitting persons who 
do not have faculty status to coach high school athletic teams has 
proven generally unsatisfactory". Such indKiduals have litde under- 
standing or appreciation of the purposes of the school and arc unable 
to relate their cfTorts toward educational goals. It is cncouraging» 
therefore, that 40 states now require all coaches of athletic teams 
to be certified members of the faculty. Such a standard will dcddcdly 

Auodation, “Coa^Pay over the Nation," SchoUitie CoaA 
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improve the quahty of leadership of intencholasUc athletics. 

Sumnt^ compeliHon. One of the most recent innovations in inter- 
scholastic athletics is the continuation of athletic competition 
^rough the summer months. Minnesota and lotva have pioneered 
in this n^v development. In these states several hundred schools 
compete m baseball, swimming, tennis, and golf Competition is 
first carried on within districts. The district winners compete lor 
the state championship. Ten states now carry on summer baseball 
programs. 

Competition throughout the sununcr is carried on in the same 
manner as it is during the school year, except that the students do 
not attend classes. The standard rules of the state athletic association 
govern all contests, and the coaches are regular members of the 
taculty. In many communities one or more of the regular coaches 
are retained on a twelve-month basis to supervise the summer 
activities. All students who were eligible during the second semester 
are eli|pble for summer competition. Practices arc held in the late 
afternoons or evenings. 

This new development appears to have great possibilities. In most 
states the sports program in the spring is always handicapped by 
inclement weather. The summer months are ideal for carrying on 
competition in such sports as baseball, swimming, tennis, and golf. 
Because many communities have outdoor pools, the number of 
schools which can compete in interscholastic swimming during the 
summer months far exceeds the number which can do so during the 
school year. Because of longer schedules and better facilities, summer 
interscholastic competition reaches more students over a longer 
period of time. In addition, these sports are splendid recreational 
activities at this time of the year. It is vitally important that as many 
students as possible be brought into the summer athletic program. 
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Intramural Athletics 


Developzneat of lotraoihral Athletics. Translated litcraUy, intra- 
mural means "\viihin the walls.” Intramural athletics, therefore, may 
be defined as athletic activities carried on tvithin the wails of an 
insiituUon. Intramural athletics appeared in the schools long before 
anyone even thought of physical education and interschool athletici. 
1116 desire to play is universal, and some form of It has always 
existed. It seems inconceivable that this powerful ujge could have 
been entirely suppressed in our first educational institutions. The 
beginnings of intramural athletics can undoubtedly be traced, then, 
to the ioTormal sports and games which were indulged in by our 
first students in their leisure moments. This type of play, with^ the 
walls of the Institution, may properly be considered intramural 
athletics, although it does not exactly resemble our intramural 
athletics of today. 

There is ample evidence that boys participated in various sports 
in our early American schoob despite the obstacles in the form of 
hostile teachers and the Puritan philosophy of the sin/ulness and 
foolishness of play. As educational insdtutions multiplied and the 
school population increased, iafonaal play activities among students 
expanded. The haphazard nature of these activities gradually gave 
.way to better orgaaizadon. CompcUtioa was organized between 
societies, fraternities, dormitories, and classes. The students con- 
ducted their activities by themselves. The faculty was indifferent. 

In 1859, the Yale undergraduate body svas divided iato twelve intra- 
mural boating clubs of tiventy men each. These contests continued 
for nine years before giving way to a system of interclass crews. 
Baseball was organized as an intramural sport at Princeton in 1864. 
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Field days for track and field sports were conducted on an intramural 
basis at Yale and Princeton about this time. 

As the intramural program developed, students looked be^'ond 
the confines of their o%\Ta instituuons for competition. It is an interest- 
ing fact that interschool athletics arose from intramural sports. But 
the development of intcrschool athletics had no deleterious effect 
on intramurals. The students continued to play among themsdves 
wth no faculty guidance or inter f er e nce. The fact that these activities 
continued wth unabated interest in the lace of the bitter interschool 
rhalries is ample testimony to the sdtality of intramural athletics. 
Those students svho svere not good enough to represent their school 
against other schools cicpress^ their natural desire for play and 
competition against their fellow students. Intramural athletics, 
discovered by students and promoted by students, continued to 
expand and dc\’elop. 

About the beginning of the twentieth century*, some progressive 
ph)rical educators began to take an interest in these intramural 
programs. They saw in these activities unusual opportunities to 
broaden the scope of phimcal education. From 1M7 to 1912 it 
became mcrcaaiagly apparent that some authorized individual ss'as 
needed to control and regulate these esepanding activities. The athletic 
assoriations at Michigan and Ohio State made provision for depart- 
mcnis of intramural athletics in 1913. Other schools soon foUenved 
their example. World IVar I gave a tremendous impetus to intra- 
mural sports. Athletic departments were always fa\'orably disposed, 
because they saw in intramural athletics a training ground for 
vanity matcriaL In high schools the mo\-cmcnt to adopt intra- 
mural departments came into full swing in 1925. A steady grcnvth 
of intramural athletics continued in colleges and universities up to 
INorld I\ar II, The development was considerably slower in the 
secondary schools. Because so many college men were drawn into 
the armed services, the intramural programs were greatly curtailed 
during the war. 

As the prc%-ious war had done. World War II «crtcd a profound 
effect upon intramural programs. The war had clearlv demonstrated 
the values of sports, and a general eonvicUon prevailed that intra- 
murals must be made available to aU who were unable tp make the 
institutional teams. A determined effort was made to provide more 
intramural services to more students. Programs were expanded. 
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by including additional activities. \VhiIc tlic ideal "athleUcs 
tor an ^ ^vas not attained in most institutions, it ^vas more nearly 
approxunated than ever before. 

The Jlthitloasbip oF Jatramani AtUetics to Reqnired! 
riyslcal Vacation and Inferscliool Athletics. Because intra- 
tnural activities were originally initiated and conducted by students 
and were carried on outside of regular school hours on a voluntary, 
noncredit basis, they tvere eonsid«-cd extracurricular in nature. 
Hoivc^’cr, ivhcn the concept of the curriculum was broadened to 
encompass all the activities conducted under school auspices, both 
intramural and intcrschool athletics came to be considered legitimate 
curricular actirities. Today, the intramural program is an integral 
part of the physical education pn^ratn and justifies the expenditures 
and attention given to it. 

The purpose of intramural sports is to supplement the curricular 
activities of physical educatbn in order that the objectives of physical 
education may be more completely realized. Intramural activities 
have the same relation to required physical’ educadon as the school 
paper has to journalism and debating has to public speaHng. The 
physical education curriculum functions mainly in developing the 
fundamentals of various sports and knowledges and of appreciations 
and desires in connection tvlth them. An adequate amount of com- 
petition is not possible in the instructional classes. Spedalization is 
impossible because of the small time allotment and the large number 
of activities which deserve consideration. Intramural athletics offer 
the opportunity for more compcHuon and for specialUatlon in 
preferred activities. The required program should develop the 
fundamental skills, techniques, and knowledge of golf, tennis, bad- 
minton, handball, s>vimraing, volley ball, softball, wTCstling basket- 
ball, baseball, and other sports. To the greatest extent possible, an 
appreciation of these different sporU and a desire to engage in them 
further should be established. 

Each student will have individual preferences which he should 
express in mframural athletics. By continuing his participation, he 
will develop more skill and realize more pleasure. An individual 
cnjo« doing what he docs well. With the increased sHU and satis- 
faction comes a heightening of aU the value, physical, mcnUl, and 
social, which are attributed to physical cducaUon. Intramur^ 
athletics, arising out of the required activities will not only result m 
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the maximal function of the physical education curriculum but 'viU 
bring about a more effective intramural program. The extension of 
the %vork of physical education into the informal activities of the 
intramural program naturally calls for a close co-operation beUs’cen 
those in charge of both programs. 

Interschool athletics represent the peak of the physical education 
pyramid. The poor and mediocre athlete expresses himself in intra- 
mural sports, but the place for the superior athlete is in interschool 
sports. The diAdsion of students into groups of approximately equal 
ability is endorsed by educators. Certainly, there are more educa- 
tional values to be derived when the skilled athletes and the poor 
and mediocre athletes compete against opponents of equal ability. 
The greatest good of the greatest number should be the athletic 
ideal, and it can only be realized by a comprehensive, integrated 
physical education program, including the required, intramural, 
and interschool activities. Each of these phases of the total program 
should aid and supplement the others. The intenchool program 
sen'es as an incentive to the required and intramural programs. 
Intramural athletics must not be conducted as a training ground for 
varsity athledcs. There can be no objection, however, if out of the 
intramural activities \’ar8ity material is developed, provided this Is 
incidental. 


Organization of the Intramural Department. The intramural 
activities should be an integral part of the physical education pro- 
gram. As such, it should derive its financial support from regular 
school funds. Authorities arc unanimous in their agreement in this 
matter, and it is fortunate that only a small percentage of high 
school and college intramural programs are adminbtered and sup- 
ported as a part of the interschool athletic program. Charts 7, 8, 
and 9, rapectivcly, indicate recommended organization relation- 
ships of intramural athletics in a college, a large high school, and a 
small high school. 


The intramural director. TIic intramural department is usually 
headed by one individual, known as the director of intramural 
ath cues. The plan of placing one person in fuU charge of intramural 
athlcua 1 . comidcred the mon effetive tray of and 

r 1 Hotfctcr, very fetv s^oob 
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.ntremoral d„eetor he. oOter dude, to perform in addition to thote 
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connected with the administration of the intramural department. 
He may be the director of atHeties or physical educatron He is 
frequently a coach and just as often an instructor of physteal edura- 
tion. Regardless of wliat his other duties may be, the mtramural 
director should be the person best qualified for the posibon. 


Chart 7 

Organization of Intramural Program for Colleges 


Intramural 
Council 
(Unit managers 
or elected repre- 
sentatives from 
pompeting groups). 
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An essential criterion' of ,hc director will not be 
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Or^amzational ability is a prerequisite to success. Proressioi^ 
preparation in the oi^anizaiion and administration of intram^ 
athletics is im'aluable. He must have an understanding of 
ship beUvecn the ph>'sical oiucation service program and intram 

Chart 8 

Organization of Intramural Program for Large HigH Schools 



The common practice of securing training in sendee is costly 
whne^ the training is bring obtained. The most readily available 
mdiridual Vk-iU not often be a successful dircaor. Neither ts-ill an 
iatramu^ department function properly when the various coaches 
of the different sports combine to administer the program. The 
custom of haring coaches assist in the intramural department has 
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bffen criticized on the grounds that the coaches are prtraanfy inter- 
ested in developing candidates for their respective teams and that 
this interest dominates their intramural duties. If coaches had 
adequate ph>*$ical education bactground, there %vou]d be Jittle 

Chart D 

Organization of Intramural rtogram for Small High Schools 



objection to their work in intramurals. The intramural director 
requires assistance, and the coaches can be of great help in their 
various specialties or in their off seasons. 

The practice of permitting students to control intramural athletics 
has serious disadvantages. The proper administration of the prog^ 
requires more time than students can afford, and charges of pohnes 
and favoritism often result, Furthermore, students graduate at er 
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they have accumulated sufficient experience to handle the position 
capably. Fluctuating leadership means fluctuating policies. The 
mere fact that a staff member is the director does not indicate that 
all of the opportunities for valuable experience and training for 
students are eliminated. 

Intramural councils. Many secondary schools and the great majority 
of colleges and universities make use of intramural boards, councils, 
or committees to help administer the program. It is usually made 
up of the intramural director, senior manager, representatives of the 
participating groups, a member from the student council, and 
interested faculty members. The functions of these boards include 
formulating polides, making eligibility rules and modifjdng the rules 
of various sports to meet local conditions, acting upon protests, 
deciding forfeits, and approving the budget. 

Such a board is of great assistance to the intramural director. In 
addition, it provides an exceptional opportunity for students to 
exercise leadenhip. The democratic process also gives the program 
morc' vitality and appeal because the students feel they are a part 
of it. 

Student managers. The student managers really perform most of the 
work of the intramural department. The number of managers varies 
from school to school, but in nearly every case there are fewer senior 
managers than sophomore and junior managers. A large number of 
sophomore managers try out during the year. They usually are 
assigned to one sport during a season, and they assist in conducting 
the competition in this activity. From this list two or four junior 
managers arc selected on the basis of their service and qualifications. 
One senior, who is called the intramural manager, is chosen to co- 
operate with the intramural director in conducting the whole program. 
Oftentimes, the director scrv'cs in an advisory capacity and permits 
the manager to administer the program. The duties of the senior 
manager %'ary, but in general he is responsible for making out schedules, 
for notifying teams of their games and assignments, for promoting 
publicity, for assembling data on contests, for assigning duties to the 
sophomore and junior assistants, and for general supervision of the 
program. The many responsibilities and duties of the senior intra- 
mural manager combine to present an exceptional practical training 
in leadership and executive ability. 

The senior manager is usually the only manager who is given an 
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m«an}, which Is asusUy a school fetter with or without a streatcr. 

it is usually modified in some way to 
thssnguish It from the regular varsity letter. Some schools award 
gold medals, others numerals or special intramural insignia. In rare 
instances the senior manager is paid for his services. Some schools 
present the junior managers with an award. The sophomore managers 
are not given awards, but they receive valuable eaperience acting 
as officials, scoreteepers, and timekeepcis, and handling other 
tfetaife. 

Team managers. Each unit participating in the intramural program 
should be represented by a manager. This individual serves as the 
contact man betiveen the intramural department and the unit. He 
usually acts in this capacity for the school year. He submits entries, 
eligibility lists, and protests, if any. He announces scheduled contests 
and assumes the respomibility of getting his team to the proper 
area at the correct time. He may also coach the team, alAough 
many units will appoint separate coaches. Some individual must 
assume the responsibility of the team svhen an intramural contest 
is being played. This may be the team manager, the coach, or the 
captain. 

Intramoral Finances. Fortunately, intramural athletics are not 
expensive. Considering the large number of students who participate, 
the cost per capita is exceptionally small and the value received is 
extraordinarily large. As Dramroell points out, “The school ad- 
ministrators and boards of education will probably realize more 
benefits to pupils per dollar invested in a well-planned and well- 
directed intramural program of sports than in almost any other 
activity in which pupils participate.”* 

High schools. In a survey of intramural programs in the high schools 
of Pennsylvania Krupa found that the per pupil cost in small high 
schools (1-199 pupils) was 92 cents; for the medium school (200-499 
pupils) 44 cents; for the large school (500-999 pupUs) 32 cents; 
for the very large school (ovta- 1000 pupils) 27 cents; and for 
an high schools 5S cents.' The cost per student participant for 


» R- P. Brammell. “Intramural and Jotmchofaitfc 
Setoruiafy Education (yfashizigtoo, P- C.. U. S. Office of Educauon, 1932), Bull. 17, 

^'M^ph H. Krupa. “A Study of fntmmuraJ Spom for Soyiin^e^WicS^n. 

dary School* of P^nrylvania” (EdJ3. dissertation,) Umvenity of PittsbuiBh, 1953, 
p. 54. 
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the small schools was $1.86; for the medium schools SI. 42; for the 
large schools $1.09; for the very large schools $1.20; and for all 
schools $1.24. 

The money is expended upon au^ards, office supplies, labor, equip- 
ment, intramural handbooks, insurance, officiating, and salaries. The 
per capita cost of intramurals^in high schools is not so great as in 
colleges, WTierc all the students are located in one building and arc 
readily available, office expense is materially reduced. The high school 
av.ards are much less expensive also. The officials in high school 
intramurals are not paid nearly so frequently as they arc in college 
intramurals. The equipment item may be great or small, depending 
upon the extent to which equipment is furnished to the players. 
Intramural departments, as a i^e, require the players to supply 
their personal equipment. Footballs, basketballs, soccerballs, vollcy'- 
balls, nets, bases, -boxing gloves, and the like arc usuafiy provided. 
This equipment is ordinarily borrowed from the physical education 
or athletic departments. A charge is assessed against the intramural 
program in some schools for the use of this equipment. The regular 
ph>-sical education facilities are used when available. 

The physical education budget is the major source of intramural 
funds. In Krupa’s im-cstigation it was revealed that 84 per cent of 
the r«'cnue for intramural athletics in Pennsylvania high schools 
came from physical education budgets.* This is as it should be. An 
admission charge to a spedal intramural event is a good source of 
rc^'OTue. Other sources arc concessions, carnivals, entry fees, student 
activity budget, and inierscholasiic athletics. The trend is definitely 
away from depending upon gate receipts from intcrscholastic 
athlcUcs. 

' to^ersitui. Scott, in a survey of intramural programs 

m hberal arts coUeges, found that the cost of intramural athletics 
in smaU institutions was $2.02 per male student, or $3.14 per 
stu ent participant; in medium-sized colleges the cost was $1.79 
ma stu ent, or $3.07 for each participant; and in large collies 
the emt was $1.35 for each male student, or $2.11 for each 
partiapanL* The average cost for all institutions was $1.62 per 


• Knjpa, cp. p, 57. 

ta .5^ Imraimiral Sports Pn^rams for Men 

19^)7^ ^ Colleger (PX.D. dkwtatio^ Umv^ty of Indiana, 
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student, or $2.64 per partieipant. Another study revealed that the 
over-all cost averaged $1.59 per student enrolled.- In stale instltu- 
Uons the average was $1.89 per student; in private colleges it was 
$1.15; and in denominational institutions it wai $1.06. 

The major expenditures are for awards, office supplies, postage, 
ofliebting, intramural handbooks, secretarial assistance, equipment’ 
and salaries. ' 

The physical education budget is the main source of support for 
intramural athletics in colleges and umversities. However, in some 
institutions, the sole or major source of support comes from inter- 
collegiate athletics. A number of colleges and umversities use student 
fees to finance intramurab. Entry fees from the competing groups 
supply a portion of the necessary funds. There u much less reliance 
up>Qn concessions, camivab, plays, magazine sales, and other student 
eflorts in colleges than in secondary schoob. 

Intramural finances in the colleges are handled by the athletic 
director, the business manager, the intramural director, and the head 
student manager. Student entry fees are usually collected by student 
managers. The intramural director approves all expenditures. The 
intramural director co-operates with either the athletic director or 
the head of the physical education department in developing the 
intramural budget. 

Units of Competition. Good units of competition contribute a 
great deal to the success of the intramural program. Selection of 
competing units is not a problem in the individual sports, for each 
individual is a unit by himself (though certain groups encourage 
their members to enter into individual competition). Strong unite 
for team sports are necessary, however, inasmuch as teams tend 
to break up after several defeats. Homogeneous groups which arc 
bound together by some common bond make the best competitive 
unite. 

CalUge and univnsilj mils. In institutions of higher learning, the 
fratemhy is the most effective unit of intramural competition. 
Dormitories are also strong mnts, paTUcularly if they art not too 
large. The trend to divide students into smaller dormitory groups 
n-ill make for better competitive units. Both fraternity and dormitory 


• H S. Cherry, •’Summary Report on FinatJcing CoU^ Inirarnurali," Prontd^fs 
eflhe Fifh.Sixty Annual Mefting, The College Pfajnucal Education Aaoaatwn (1953;, 
pp. 5S.C6. 
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students develop a strong group solidarity, and they arc easily 
organized for intramural competition. 

In the past, class units, that is, freslimcn, sophomores, juniors and 
seniors, have been extensively employed. Intcrclass competition is 
especially successful in the smaller colleges. Divisions within the 
college or university, such as liberal arts, engineering, and education, 
are natural groups which might be used as bases of competition. In 
larger institutions, the various colleges can be divided into their 
different departments, such as civil engineering and mechanical 
engineering and further subdivided into freshman, sophomore, junior, 
and senior engineering. Other competitive groups may be military 
units (where ROTC programs arc in operation), sports clubs, literary 
societies, and eating and boarding clubs. 

The biggest problem of most intramural directors is to obtain 
sufficient participation of the unorganized, independent students. 
These students ^vUl participate satbfactorily in single and dual sports, 
particularly if the tournaments arc well publicized and energetically 
promoted. The real difficulty is to secure participation in team sports. 
All methods of motivating and promoting participation must be 
consistently and effectively employed to get a substantial percentage 
of independent students into the program. 

A number of schools have dkcovered that the best way to organize 
the independents is to divide the entire student residential area 
into districts or zones. The zones arc carefully worked out so that 
each contains approximately the same number of independent 
students. For example, at the University of Illinois, the campus is 
divided into 43 zones, each of which has approximately 175 students. 
Each zone operates under the leadership of an athletic manager who 
makes every effort to organize the students within his area for intra- 
mural athletics. In most larger schools the independents compete 
among themselves, but the winners meet the intrafratemity and 
dormitory winners for the championship of each sport. 

Cumberland University has a unique system of organization which 
can work out well in a small institution. All students are assigned 
by lot to one of the eight following teams: 

1. Red 5. White 

2. Green 6. Brown 

3. Yellow 7. Orange 

4. Black 8. Blue 
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Nw students are assigned to the team having the feti’cst membm 
on its roster. Once assigned to a team, a student remains a member 
ns long as he attends the university. 

f/igA scAool umCs. BrammtU, ms'est%ating the bases of competition 
for )ugb school iniramurals. found the most common units of 
conij«jiiiion to be as follows:* 


E.VROLLMEi\T OF HIGH SCHOOL 



100 

and under 

iOlSOO 

30I-7S0 

751-2000 

200! 
and over 

Ph^aical education 
classes 

6 

13 

17 

26 

13 

Grades 

1C 

29 

33 

41 

13 

Home rooms 

1 

a 

22 

29 

9 

IVc/ght 

2 

5 

l\ 

19 

11 

Height 

1 

5 

5 

U 

6 

Age 

2 

4 

4 

b 

7 

Knjpa’s study 

siiowcd the 

following breakdotm for Pennsylvania 

high school:' 

Small 

ithooU 

Afedium 

sthoob 

£ar/r 

tthooh 

r#r7 large 
sefioob 

Total 

Grades (classes) 

GO 

123 

75 

37 

293 

Home rooms 

30 

76 

8-1 

36 

226 

Pick-up groups 

31 

49 

33 

13 

126 

Fhj'sical education 
classes 

26 

44 

22 

17 

109 

Independcnl groups 

15 

22 

22 

12 

71 

Clutu 

5 

13 

11 

9 

38 

VocatInnaJ classes 

5 

12 

3 

7 

27 

Academic classes 

3 

C 

1 

4 

14 

Boy Scout troops 

5 

2 

4 

2 

13 


Both studies revealed that the roost frequently employed unit of 
competition \vas the grade or class m school, that is, freshmsn, 
sophomore, junior, and senior. In small schools this is a convenient 
unit. In larger institutions, however, the percentage of students who 
can participate is not large enough to justify using this plan; but 
this objection may be mmimued by having ttvo or three teams irom 
each grade or class. Studenti in a grade are not so tightly knit and 

* Brammen, tie. oV., pp. 2S-27. 

» Krupa, efi. eil., p. 61. 
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unified as they are in a home room; tlms the home room has become 
a popular unit of competition in the larger secondary schools. This 
is a natural unit, which is usually permanent for the school year. 
Ordinarily, the students arc in the same grade. They are together 
often enough to develop a group spirit and loyalty. The membership 
of the home room is such that the majority of students will be able 
to participate during the year. Students in home rooms are also easy 
to organize. Communication poses no problems. 

The studies by Brammell and Krupa indicate that phy'sical educa- 
tion classes are frequently used as a basis of intramural competition. 
This does not mean that intramural competition should necessarily 
be carried on during class periods. VVhat it docs suggest is that the 
physical education period be used to stimulate interest in the intra- 
mural program and that teams be organized from the class members. 

According to Brammell the persons selecting team members arc as 
follow.* 


ENROLLMENT OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


m 

end under 

101-300 

301-750 

751-2000 

2001 
and ever 

Physical education 
teacher 

3 

17 

36 

41 

17 

Group captain 

6 

15 

24 

32 

15 

Athletic coach 

13 

21 

23 

21 

10 

Homeroom teacher 

2 

4 

5 

4 

3 

Other faculty member 

0 

3 

6 

6 

1 


The above table indicates that a large measure of the rcspionsibility 
for organizing and directing intramural teams is undertaken by the 
pupils themselves. This is a healthy sign and deserv’es to be encouraged 
further. 

Comfjttilwe vmlijvr women. It is as irojwrtafit, if nert more important, 
for women to have sadsfaclory bases of competition for their intra- 
mural activities. Girls and women do not enter into intramural 
activities as readily as boys and men do, and the most effective 
competitive units are desirable. College women commonly use 
sororities, classes, dormitories, physical education classes, and arbi- 
trary groups. High school girb employ classes, home rooms, 
physical education classes, residential dbtricts, and groups classified 

* BmnmcU, loc. cil. 
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according It, height and u-dghi. The agc-hcighl-weighi classification 
has proven pecuharli- umuccaM for girls. The classification on the 
uasis of age alone appean (o be as good as any. 

The Program of Activities. AVhat is included in the intramural 
program is dependent largely upon the activities %vhich are presented 
m the ph>-sical education service progranj. If intramural activities 
arc to arise out of the curricular activities and return to enrich 
them, then the intramural program must be based essentially on 
the phj-sical education program. This is sound proccdiu-e, for 
activities in which students have had very Uttle training and eqjeri- 
ence would hardly be so acceptable as those with which they arc 
familiar. 


The intramural programs will naturally vary in different localities, 
just as the phj*sical education programs tvill. IVIntcr sports are 
extremely popular in the northern states, but they would be impossible 
in the south. In certain areas, soccer is more popular than any other 
fail sport. In other localities wTestling and boring are more enthu- 
siastically received than basketball. There are, however, certain 
activities which seem to be in demand everywhere. Basketball, touch 
football, softball, volleyball, tennis, track and field are almost in- 
variably successful intramural activities. Girls prefer volleyball, 
basketball, stvimming, softball, tennis, and goff. Country-wide, 
basketball is undoubtedly the most popular intramural activity. 
Practically all students are iamOiar with and enjoy the game. The 
nmnber of players is small and can be readily assembled. Very Kltle 
equipment is needed, and the game docs not consume an inordinate 
amount of time. Sports which are familiar, inexpensive in time and 
equipment, and free from Jong, arduous training periods are the 
most preferred intramural activities. Students engage in intramural 
sports for the joy and recreation rvhich they receive and thus, for 
the most part, arc unwilling to undergo hard 'rvork and punishment. 

The range of activities naturally varies with the sire of the school. 
The large tmiversity must provide a greater variety of actirities 
than the small high school. Something for everyone aU the ttac 
should be the goal of the intramural department In order to provide 
for individual differences, several different activities should be 
available at all times. Sports in which Uttle interest is demonstratrri 
should be eliminated from the program after they have had a fair 
trial. There is a danger in having too many activities, but that is 
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to be preferred to too few activities. The average number of intra- 
mural activities in small high schools ranges from three to six. In 
large colleges and universities, 25 to 30 activities are frequently 
offered. 

The trend in education to make spedal provision for those students 
who arc subnormal should be carried over into intramural athletics 
if.it is at all possible. Some intramural departments have taken steps 
in this direction. In some schools, there are Class A and Class B 
teams, particularly in intrafratemity competition in college. It is 
desirable to have experienced and inexperienced classifications in 
certain individual sports, such as boxing, wrestling, and fencing. 
At the University of Illinois, tournaments arc conducted among the 
students enrolled in the various physical education courses. This 
type of competition is particularly well adapted to the beginner, as 
the experienced performers arc excluded. 

The actiritics for the intramural program may be selected from the 
follotving: 


ACTIVITIES FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOYS 
.Fall 
Archcry 
CfOJS-cbuntry 
Touch Football 
Speed ball 
Soccer 
Softball 
Tennis 
Golf 

Football Field Meet 
Swimming 
VoUeybali 


li^nUr 

Spring 

Basketball 

Archery 

Badminton 

Baseball 

Wrestling 

Golf 

Swinuning 

Horseshoes 

Volleyball 

Softball 

Bowling 

Swimming 

Foul Shooting 

Tennis 

Handball 

Track and Field 

Squash 

Table Tennis 
Skating 

Indoor Track 
Relay Carnival 
Water Polo 

Volleyball 


Eligibility for Intramural Competition. Very few schools set up 
school eligibility requirements for intramural participants. The opinion 
prc\'3iU that a siudcrvt should be allowed to participate in intra- 
mural adilctici, regardless of bis scholarship, if he is permitted to 
remain in school. Little would l>c gained by barring players from 
intramural competition Ijccaute of scholastic deficiencies. The 
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ACTIVITIES FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE GIRLS 


FeU 

Archcr>' 

D«k Tennis 

Field Ball 

Field Hockey 

Golf 

Softball 

Soccer 

Sp^balJ 

Swimming 

Tennis 

Volleyball 


U'inUr 
Badminton 
Basketball 
Bowling 
Deck Tennis 
Fencing 
Foul Shooting 
Handball 
ShuOIeboanI 
Skating 
Swimming 
Table Tennis 
Volleyball 


Spring 
Archery 
Deck Tennis 
Field BaU 
Field Hockey 
Golf 

Honeshoes 
SoBball 
Soccer 
Spcedball 
SMimming 
Teams - 
Track and Field 
Vofleybafl 


intramural department is more interested in encouraging students to 
partidpate than in setting up barriers to their participation. The 
eJigibility reguJations arc chiefly concerned with the amount of parti- 
cipation and the conduct of the piajtrs. Some of the common 
regulations are: 


1. Varsity squad members are ineUgible for all intramural activities 
during the vanity season. Any player who is dropped for ineligibility may 
not compete in that sport Jo the intramural pwgram. 

2. Letter men are ineligible to compete in the intramural sport in which 
they won their letter. 

3. Freshmen squad members may not compete in intramural sports at 
the same time that they are on a frcsbincQ squad. 

4. A student who is barred from vanity or freshman athletia because 
of professionalism is not permitted to compete in the intramural sports in 
which he has professionalized himsdT. 

5. A student may play on only one team during a given season. He may 
engage in one or two in^vidual sports, however, simultaneously with the 
team sport, 

6. After phyiag in one contest with a given team, a player may not 
transfer to another team in that spoit. 

7. Any special student or any student taking !est than half tbe aom^} 
work shall be ineligible ibr intramural competition. 

8. Any student who is on probation for disciplinary reasons may not 
participate in intramural activities. 

9. Any team using an ineligible jdayer shall forfeit the contest or contests 
in which that player participated. 

!0. Any player who is guilty of unsportsmanlike conduct may be declared 
Ineligible to compete in intramural sports. 
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Some criticism has been directwl against the last rule. The critics 
point out that the individual may be taught sportsmanship if aIlo\v’ed 
to continue his competition, but if he is restrained from competing, 
he may engage in less wholesome activities. However, because of the 
inexperienced officials and the bad example set for other players, 
it seems desirable to have some effective method of controlling these 
players. The loss of the privilege of competing in intramural athletics 
is a penalty which few interested boys care to incur« 

Medical Examinatioos. If it is desirable for varsity athletes to 
undergo a thorough medical examination, it is equally desirable for 
intramural competitors to do likewise. Although intramural athletics 
arc not so strenuous as intcrschool athletics, the varsity candidates 
undergo an organiacd, supervised conditioning program which intra- 
mural athletes do not. Varsity players are provided with superior 
equipment, and they are given better, immediate attention in case 
of injury. Health may be seriously impaired in intramural competi- 
tion, and the most essential safeguard is the required medical 
examination for all competitors. Miller found that.the practices in this 
respect differed widely in colleges and universities.* 

PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS IN COLLEGES 

Svmbtr of Percenlagt 


celUges nporting 

Examinailon at beginning of frohman year only 72 37 

Examination at beginning of each school year 42 22 

Examination at beginmng of freshman year and before 

the more strenuous sports 40 2 1 

Examination only before the more strenuous sports 18 9 

No examination II 6 


In his study of intramural athletics in Pennsylvania secondary schools 
Krupa found that only 37 schools out of 471 required a medical 
examination other than the tegular school medical examination for 
participation in intramural sports. 

Preliminary Training Periods. In order to safeguard further the 
health of the intramural contestants, preliminary training periods arc 
adN-ocated. The instances where boja have entered swimming and 
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track meets and otlicr strenuous sports, such as boxing, ssTcstling, 

specdball, soccer, basketball, and sratcr polo, without a day olpteli- 

mlnary practice arc far too numerous. The inttamural department 

should make it impossible for a boy or a girl to engage mstienuous 

activities without an adequate condidoning program, ^ts is more 

difficult to do in the team sports than in the mdmdual sports. 

Each unit sponsoring a team should be urgrf “ 

times before the first contest. The schedule should he so armn^ 

that this preliminary practice is posdhlc. Student, 

dual spoti which eaU for considerable 

to prake a definite number of timea Unless a W » 

that he is in excellent physical condinoo as a restd. 0^"/“ 

oUter activides, he should he dented „f 

strenuous activides if he has not praede ' ^ ^ 

dmes. The intramural director and the 

upon the minimum number of t^ng p 

to prepare adequately for compettuon m should be required 

her of training periods has been set -P. Ss^rt. Titus, 

to report to the intramura tna^g« or f .mel. 

the boy who plans to enter th —anacrer or track coach the 

meet should report to the ^ a |o„g way toward 

S? in«m;:!7tS;dl partLlatly wyesUiog, ttaek. aod 

‘Tri.'rd“.'’SmrdS^^ 

noon after the classes arc over. Por these reasons intramural 

Faculty supervision ” if it is at aU possible. Tbe 

contests should be scheduled j„,„ 5 ch<»I squads regarding the 

major problem is the con ic during the indoor season 

use offadliUcs. Tim is w play intramural 

than in the fall or spring. A basketball team pla>-s 

competition before va^.ty pm^ «'j^^ i„ high schools. In some 

The noon-hour period is before the partiapaots 

situadons it is possible m “"““hat less strenuous type 

eat. Many intramural act, vtues or a 
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such as volleyball, softball, table tennis, horseshoes, and foul shooting* 
may be conducted after lunch. If the activity causes the participants 
to perspire, they should be required to shower and change clothes 
afterward. 

A considerable number of schoob schedule intramural contests 
during the regular physical education service classes. If a school had 
a daily period of physical education this might be jusdfied. It is 
difficult to defend this practice in institutions where physical educa- 
tion is scheduled for only two or three periods per week. Under these 
circumstances sufficient time is not available to provide the instruction 
ivhich is necessary in the service program. 

Because of the lack of space, it is frequently necessary to arrange 
intramural competition at night. This is unsatisfactory because it 
interferes wth the students’ homework and necessitates an addi- 
tional trip to school. Parents do not take kindly to night intramurals. 
Forfeits are much more frequent at night than in the afternoon. 
The problem of providing custodial services is created. If night play 
cannot be avoided, the schedules should be arranged so that no student 
will be required to spend more than one evening per ^veek in intra- 
mural activities. An excellent time for intramurals is on Saturday 
mornings and, frequently, on Saturday afternoons. The physical 
education facilities arc not being used, and the majority of students 
are unoccupied at these times. 

The foUo-mng figures from Krupa’s study shoiv the time schedule 
for intramural sports in Pennsylvania high schools:'® 



Small 

ichooU 

Affdium 

sekaols 

Large 

schools 

Flr^ large 
schools 

Total 

'Timt 


Per 

emt 

A'a, 

Per 

cent 

Ifo. 

Per 

cent 

Ab. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

Immediately 

after tctiool 

45 

47 

90 

51 

93 

67 

50 

84 

278 

59 

Noon hours 

55 

58 

88 

50 

63 

45 

13 

22 

219 

47 

G)-m classes 

28 

29 

32 

18 

19 

14 

13 

22 

92 

20 

Evenings 

U 

12 

25 

14 

22 

16 

8 

13 

G6 

14 

Qub periods 

9 

9 

23 

13 

12 

9 

7 

12 

51 

11 

Free period* 

19 

20 

!3 

7 

10 

7 

7 

12 

49 

10 

SatunJays 

4 

4 

10 

6 

2C 

19 

6 

10 

46 

10 

Varsity on trip 

3 

3 

It 

G 

4 

3 

G 

10 

24 

5 
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question, accompanied by a small fee, which is returned if the protest 
is granted but kept if it is not. This ^ves the students time to cool 
off and reconsider their protest. Protests W'ill be reduced if the intra- 
mural department has someone available at the various games to 
settle disputes. The protests which arc filed with the intramural 
department arc usually acted upon by the administrative board of 
control. No consideration should be given protests svhich involve 
mistakes in judgment by the officials. Legitimate protests arc those 
based upon the question of ineligibility of players and mistakes 
involving interpretation of the rules. 

Forfeits. Forfeits are the banc of the intramural director’s ecistcnce. 
They present a problem for all intramural departments, although 
the better organized departments arc less troubled in this respect 
than the poorly organized ones. If the students and organizations 
regard their intramural participation as a privilege, there svill be 
fevt'cr forfeits. Some departments place a heavy penalty upon forfeits, 
and this appears to reduce them. This penalty usually involves the 
loss of intramural points, although some departments deprive the 
forfeiting organization of all intramural privileges for the remainder 
of the year. This seems to be a heavy penalty, but it has worked 
to reduce forfeits. The cause of forfeits, in most cases, is discourage- 
ment foUosving repeated defeats. If the competition is equalized to 
a reasonable extent, some of these forfeits can be prevented. The 
number of forfeits is appredably diminished svhere the weaker 
organizations compete among themselves. 

Intramural Publidty. In order to arouse and maintain interest in 
the intramural program, the students should be kept mformed con- 
stantly about the activities of the program. Continuous publicity will 
do much to stimulate additional students to enter into intramural 
sports and, at the same time, will serve as an added incentive to 
those who have been participating. Good publicity will also enable 
the intramural department to operate much more efficiently, as the 
students will be better mformed of playing dates, playing locations, 
changes in schedules, entry dates, league standings, playoffs, and 
many other facts which should be known. 

The best source of intramural publicity is the student nesvspaper. 
Space is usually easy to obtain, and if the intramural director makes 
effective use of it, he can stimulate great interest in the program. 
Items of unusual interest, noteworthy achicv'cments, unique program 
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features, league standings, schedules, and daily results should be 
publicized. The local novspaper has been found to be effective in 
publicizing the intramural program. This is particularly true of 
iiigh school intramurals. . . . j . 
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When a varsity coach or a recognized authority coaches intramural 
contestants, considerable interest b aroused among tlic students. 
In some colleges and universities, students specializing in physical 
education may be used; but these students rarely have the prestige 
and influence to perform this task successfully. Tlic desirability of 
coaching intramural participants is unquestioned; but until more 
assistance b given the physical education departments, the instruction 
will be confined to the physical education classes in most colleges and 
high schools. 

Intramural Awards. What has been said in the previous chapter 
in regard to awards may also be applied to intramural awards. 
Those who advocate the dbcontlnuancc of awards arc attacking a 
universal practice. A^vards are granted in all svalks of life, and if 
a reform b desired, more would be accomplbhcd by starting the 
proper training in infancy'- Crusading physical educators would 
produce few worthwhile results if awards were abolished only in 
physical education and in no other lines of endeavor. The use of 
awards as incentives to intramural participation can be defended 
as long as they remain inexpensive. Intramural awards to individuals 
in the majority of high schoob cannot be in excess of $1.00. The 
trend appears to be quite definitely away from the expensive prizes 
which were so characteristic a number of years ago. Intramural 
awards arc becoming symbob of achievement and, as such, are 
justifiable. 

The winners of individual competition may be awarded medab, 
cups, class insignia, or ribbons. Group competition b usually divided 
into leagues comprising the permanent groups, such as fraternities 
and dormitories, and the temporary groups, such as independents. 
The winning teams of the permanent group are awarded pennants, 
shields, plaques, or cups. The winning temporary groups would 
have no use for team trophies; so they are usually given emblems 
or medab. A larger, more pretentious cup b awarded to the perma- 
nent group and to the individual for the best all-year performance. 
Some institutions purchase the awards before the competition for 
• them commences. Thb procedure b to be recommended, as the 
students have the opportunity to see the awards for which they are 
competing, and it insures prompt dbtribution of the awards after 
have been won. An award which is granted six months after- 
It has been won has lost much of its value to the student. 
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iQtramnral Statistics. The intramural department ought to have 
careful records of student partidpation in the activities of the pro- 
gram. These records are valuable within an institution itself, but 
they should not be used as a basis for comparison with oth« intra- 
mural departments. Some directors place great ernphasa upon 
accumulating impressive statistics. They evidently ar r c 
that the success of the department is measured by the 
partidpation staUslics they amass. The progress shosm by the dep^- 
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of the intramural participation of the student. Only the actual games 
in which the student engages should be recorded. A record of the 
informal, unorganized play of each individual would be highly 
desirable, but practical considerations make it unfeasible. 

Methods of Organizing Competition. Tournaments both for 
intramural and other school purposes arc discussed in this chapter. 
They arc not presented as the meat or basic elements of the intramural 
diet but as the trimmings, the excessive use of which may lead to 
recreational indisposition. In the past it has not been uncommon 
to consider tennis, for example, played just for the fun of it as some- 
thing less than tennis played in an intramural tournament, chiefly 
because the competitors could not be included in the figures used 
to justify the intramural program. This necessity of presenting justi- 
fying evidence, imposed upon those sponsoring intramural activities, 
has led in some cases to undue emphasis on tournaments and to 
encouraging individuals to enter too many sports events in order 
to swell the totals as much as possible. Despite some eases of over- 
emphasis, however, tournaments arc still valuable, and a judicious 
use of them adds interest and enthusiasm to the program of 
activities. 

The type of activity, the lime available, student interest, the end 
in view, and similar modifying factors determine the type of tourna- 
ment that should be used. AU types presented below have strong 
and weak points, but some serve one purpose well and others serve 
another. 

Elimin ation Tournaments. This type of tournament involves the 
elimination of all competitors until only one winner remains. There 
arc four types of elimination tournaments. 

Single eliminalion. The single elimination tournament is the least 
desirable because it emphasizes the elimination of teams and players. 
For example, in this type of tournament one half of the competitors 
are eliminated after their first contest. Further, since a single defeat 
eliminates a contender, the eventual \vinncr often is not the best 
team or player. Nor docs the defeated finalist represent with cer- 
tainty the second best team or player, since one of the teams or 
players in the other half of the bracket may be superior. However, 
despite these disadvantages, there b a place for the single elimina- 
tion type of toumamenL It is short and selects a winner quickly. 
It is interesting to watch and can be conducted with limited facilities 
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and a largn number of entries. The use of the single elimination 
tournament is jusdfled when the tiiue available u lunited. 

The first step in arranging a single cluninauon tournament u to 
draw for positiL. The positions in the fu'mte 

eaeh tearor player tales the position tudteated by the number 

dra\\’n, as in Chart 10: 


CUAIIT 10 

Single EUminalion Tournament 

Itt noiifid Snd Round 3rd Round 
tobepUyedby to be played by to be played by 


(date) 


(date) 


(date) 


ai 

B 

(2> 

__E \- 

<31 

C 

(4) 

A 1" 

(S) 

C 

(6) 

_f f- 

ai 

D 

<8) 

~ H 


a the above tournament the ^”iu or ryreseu«.- 

L^o'f Te"- tZ rcpremnt’adve of Team A drew 

"men *e number '"'""“?^°amSd »'Is' te'avoid'having 

4, 8, 16, 32, etc.) "byes “ . idf to compete in the semi- 
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next higher po\ver of two. For example, \s'iih 11 entrants, subtract 
11 from the next higher power of two, which b IG. TTrb leaves 5, 
•which b the number of byes. Tire total number of entrants (11) 
minus the 5 byes leaves 6 contestants to play each other in tlic fint 
round. Three wall lose, leaving 8 contestants in the second round. 
As 8 b an even power of t^vo, only 2 teams can now meet in the 
final round. The byes should be dbtributed as evenly as possible 
bet>veen the upper and lower brackets. Chart 11 shows a sample 
bracket for 13 teams. 

Chaiit 11 


Single Elimination Bracket for Thirteen Teams 
A 



Seeding* is a process employed to place the competitors who, 
by "Virtue o previous peiformancc and reputation, are considered 
wpenor m separate brackets or as far apart as possible in the same 
bracket m order to minimize thdr chances of meeting in the early 
rounds. tVjth two seeded entries one should be placed at the top of 
the upper bracket and the other at the bottom of the lower bracket. 
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If four entrants are to be seeded the third should be placed at the 
top of the lo^v•cr bracket and the fourth at the bottom of the upper 
bracket. If there arc byes, the seeded playen get them in the order 
of their ranting. Thus, number one gets the first bye, number nvo 
the second, and so on. No team or player ever receives more than 
one bye. Seeding should be employed only when the previous record 
of the teams or players justifies it. 

The number of games in a single dimination tournament is alw-a>-s 
one less than the number of entries. Thus, with 13 teams entered, twelve 
games would be required to complete the tournament. The number 
of rounds required is equal to the power to which two must be raised 
to equal or exceed the number of entries. With 13 entr3nts four 
rounds are necessary to complete the competition. 

Conso/a/iM eh'mination (aumamaif. This type of tournament is superior 
to the single elimination in that it permits each team to play at 
least twice. A good team that has been eliminated by the champion 
in the first round may continue to play with a chance to tvin secondary 
honours. More games are involved, and greater player iaterest is 
engendered. 

There are two general types of consolation elimination tourna- 
ments. In die first type all the losers in the first round (or those who 
lose in the second round after draiving a bye in the first round) play 
another single elimination tournament. 'Ihe winner of this second 
tournament is the consolation ivinner. Chart 12 is an example of 

Cbart 12 

Consolation Tournament for Eight Teams 
(First Type) 


A 
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the manner in which a consolation tournament of this type svith no 
byes is arranged. 

CUAllT 13 

Consolation Tournament for Ten Teams 
(First Type) 


Bound 1 Bound 2 Bound 3 Bound 4 
Gyo 
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Chart 13 above illmtralB the manaer ia which a consolatioa 
toumamenl including byes may be arranged. 

A second type of consolation toumament provides an opportunity 
r r any loser to wm the consolation championship, regardless of the 
round m wluch the loss sustained. Chart 14 is an example of 
this second type of consolation tournament. 


Chart 14 

Consolation Tournament for E/ght Teams 
(Second Type) 


c 



Double elimination toumamenl. ITiis is a tournament in which a player 
or a team must be beaten twice to be eliminated; the play continues 
until all but one have been Uvicc defeated. The double elimination 
tournament is a step in the direction of a round-robin tournament* 
and selects a more adequate winner. It provides for at least twice as 
much play as in a single elimination tournament and maintains 
maximum interest. A double elimination tournament of 8 teams will 
involve either fourteen or fifteen games (Chart 15), 

Dasnoll'^Wild elimination toumamenl. This is a modified form of the 
elimination type of tournament. Its strong point is the selection of 
true second- and third-place winners; its weakness « the delay follow- 
ing the first round before those who are to try for second or third 
places can be matched. It should be used when second and thW 
places arc of particular significance or when a point system is in 
operation and points are awarded Ibr these places. 

First place is determined by means of straight eiiminadon play. 
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Chart 15 

Double Elimination Tournament for Eight Teams 


Game I 
Tearn B 


Game 2 
Team D 


Game 3 
Team F 


Game 4 
Team H 


Game 7 
D 


Game 8 

H 


Game S 
C 


Game 6 
G 




\ / 


Game 14 
E 


Game 

B 


Gamed 

H 


A _ 

Winner 


Game 10 | F / 
P 


To determine Kcond place all the competitors defeated by the 
c mpion previous to the final round compete against each other in 
an c^imUon tournament, the tvinner of which plays the defeated 
aimhst for second place. In the iUustratlon below, the defeated 
tinamt (A) proves to be best among the teams defeated by the winner 
and wins semnd place. However, Team K (defeated by A) does not 
an y become ihbd place winner. One of the other teams 

defeated by A might be better than K. To determine this an climina- 
ton toumarntmt C! conducted among the teams defeated by A. The 
wnner (Kcond best team in the upper bracket) plays K (second best 
team m the lower bracket) for third place. 

n t c event the dcfoitcd finalist (Team A) should lose in the 
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Bagnall-Wad Touiii:iinent hr Tivelv^ Teams 



match for second place, Team K becomes second-place ivinner. This 
antomaticaUy leaves Team A the third-place ^vinner. 

The playoRs for second and third place should not asvait the play- 
ing of tlie hnals match. As soon as it R detemuned that Teams A 
and H are to be the finalists the elimination competition between 
the teams deleated hy each of the finalists should begin. Thus, before 
the finals. Teams IJ and F and G and f shourd play matefies. XBis 
■ wifi reduce the amount of play after the tvirming finalist has been 
determined. 

Round-robin Tonrnaments. If sufiident time and facilities are 
available, the round-robin touroaiaeat is the best type of tournament 
to employ. It produces a true winner, ranks the other competitors. 
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pennils all participants to continue play until the end, and docs not 
require one contestant to wait until others have played the next 
round. 

Regular round robin. In the round^robin tournament, each team or 
player plays each other competitor in the league. In a single round 
robin one game is played with each other team or player; in a 
double round robin n,vo games arc played with each of the opponents. 
In professional baseball, the major leagues use the round-robin 
tournament, and each team plays twenty-two games wth each other 
team. 


The positions of the teams at the end of a round-robin tournament 
are determined by percentages. Each team’s percentage is obtained 
by dividing the number of games won by the total games played. 
For example, if a team played eight games and won seven, its percent- 
age would be .875. In* cases of tie games, the customary procedure is 
not to count such contests as games played when the percentages arc 
computed. A better plan is to count a tie as half a victory and half a 
defeat. Thus, a team which wins seven games, loses four and ties one 
tvould have a percentage of .625 (7.5 -^12). 

The British and Canadian systems of determining team standings 
in round-robin tournaments are somewhat different. In the Canadian 
system, two points arc awarded for each victory and one point for 
»ch tic. Thus, if a team wns twelve games, loses three, and tics one. 
Its total points would be 25. The team -with the greatest point total 
IS the winner. The British carry this one step further. They deter- 
mine poin^ as in the Canadian system, but the point total obtained 
IS then dmded by the total possible' points (total games played 
muluphcd^ n^-o). In the example just given, the team’s percentage 
would be .781 (23 32). 

The formiila for determining the total number of games to be 


playri in a rnund-robin tournament ia"i|l) ,.nth n represenung the 
number of team! in the tournament. SubttituUng for n in an 8-team 
league, the formula is or tiventy-eight game!. Since there arc 


^'g^t i! u!cd; !incc each team plays every team but 
■ Wlf. etght mmu! one i, ured; and rinee it take! tsvo team! to play 
one game, it i! necettary to divide by tv™. 

raw up a round-robin schedule, place as many numbers as 
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there arc teams in two vertical ojiumns. The numbers should be 
arranged consecutively down the first column and up the second. 
^Vilh each number representing a team, this arrangement provides 
the pairing for the first round. Thus, Team §\ plays Team #8; 
Team #2 plays #7; Ttam #3 plays #6. and Team #4 plays p m the 
first round. To obtain pairings for subsetiucnt rounds, rotate the 
numbers ccml^clotbA, around one of the numbers which remains 
fised. In the following e.xample. number one is fisted srith the other 
numbers rotated around it. 

Hound I Bounds Bounds Bound 4 . Bound S Bounds Hound? 

mTTs q]vs. 7 [r|v,.6 (r|«.5 [I1--4 0"® 

lii-'is iS :S ’.i: ;=’• 

tlockwise around it. 


Hound 2 
Bye 6 
7w. 5 
* y. nr I vs. 4 

3 VI. 4 2 vs. 3 


Round 1 

py* I 


Round 3 
Bye 5 


Round d 
Dye 4 


Round 5 
Dye 3 


Round € 
• 2 


. 4 i>ye J ; 

s. 3 4 vs. 2 ? 7 


Round 7 
Bye 1 


in. 2 7n.l 


, r,^ 7 

5 VS. 6 


Another method of drawmg ”P oHeTrSow 

Ulnstratcd in Chart 17. Schedute ept 

one general plan; those for number and the 

that the schedule is dra^ ‘J’T f ' "^Ys the byes, 
last vertical column to the rig P numbers playing 

The letters in Chart 1 7 „d horUontal 

days. Numbers at the mteisect j colunms concerned 

columns indicate that the number. That is 7 on 

play on the playing f [ /lup C on the seventh playing 

ra^tlrrsf^T" 
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CnAiiT 17 
Eoimd'Robm Schedules 

nCHT TEAU SCHEDtJLE lONT TZAII SCIIEOTTLE 
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These rdatiomhips can be noted in the arrangement of the numb^ 
in the schedule. All numbers arc in regular order except those in 
the last column to the right (1 following 7 is in regular order svhen 
7 is the largest number). The last column to the right starts Nvith the 
largest odd number, then goes to the smallest even number and on 
up through the even numbers in orfer, then starts with the smallest 
odd number and continues through the remaining odds in order. 
The numbers in tlus last vertical column, except the first and the last, 
arc always one less than the first number. 

The Lombard roimd robin. The Lombard tournament is a unique form 
of rmmd-robin competifion in which the entire tournament is com- 
pleted in a day or several hours. This is accomplished fay playing 
abbrc%^tcd wntests. This type of tournament should not be thought 
of as a substitute for regular round-robin competition. Rather it is a 
spcdal type of tournament wWch can be used cfTcctively under certain 
conditions. 

In certain sections of the South, where outdoor facilities are ample 
and usable during the winter, this type of tournament is used for 
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p=mh and seclional tektiball play. In it tha mmpcUfota are only 
atray from homo for a short lime. This circumstance reduces the 
cost to the sdtools became no lodging need be provided and com- 
paratively fesv meals need to he ftiniished. Pint, second, third, and 
lourth places .arc detennined without putting an undue strain on 
any competitor. 


A«uming a tournament of seventeen basketball teams and a 
plajing time of 32 minutes, which is the customary length of high 
school bstsketball games, the tournament works as foUows. Each team 
meets every other team or plays 16 short games. Therefore, divide 
32 by 16 to give the length of time of these abbreviated games, which 
U e-racUy two minutes. Eight courts and suffident officials to conduct 
8 games at a time arc required. Each team is assigned a scorer, who 
keeps a record of its scores for all games in one column and the scores 
of all opponents in another. All teams start play at one time, play 
tsvo minutes, and then shift to another court to play another opponent 
until a complete round«robin tournament of two-minute games is 
played. The scores for each team are totaled for the 16 games. The 
opponents* score is then subtracted from each team’s own score. The 
4 teams with the largest positive scores are selected to play a regular 
round robin to decide the winner and other ranking places if desired. 
In the event of a tie for fourth place after the first round robin of 
two-minutc periods, the tying teams play for the right to enter the 
final tournament. 

Since the players of the various teams have played only the 
equivalent of one full time game, the first round of the final 
. tournament of lour teams can be played the day of the abbreviated 
round-robin. Then all teams can go home, and the four remaining 
contenders can return the next Saturday-to complete the tourna- 
ment. This assumes that they live within a radius of forty or fifty 
miles. 

During World War II the Lombard tournament, used somewhat 
differently from that indicated above, was «teajively and effeciivdy 
employed in the array. Its great value lay in the foot that an endre 
round-robin tournament could be completed ^v^thm a period of 
several hours. For example, a Lombard round-robin tournament in 
basketball in a league of nvelve teams (66 games) can be completed 
in less than four hours if two courts are available and six-mmutc 
games are played. Jf more courts are available the time may be 
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further reduced. The Ixunbard tournament tvorked very successfully 
wth from six to t^s'clve teams playing on Uvo or three courts. In this 
%vay, teams alternate playing and players have a chance to rest. For 
this reason, it is an excellent tournament for players tvho are not yet 
in condition to play full-length games. The best length of basketball 
games proved to be from five to six minutes. 

To assist in scoring the Lombard tournament, a scoreboard such 
as indicated below has been found helpful. For each game played, 
two scores must be recorded, one for each team. A team’s scores 
are recorded and added hotizfintallj. If Team jf4 defeated Team 
§\ b}* a score of 10 to 5, Team ^4*s score would be -r5, and Team 
j?l*5 score would be — 5. IfTcam ^2 defeated Team §S by a score 
of 6 to 0, its score svould be 4*6, and Team ^3*s score w'ould be 
points. These scores are recorded as follows: 



Game 

Ceme 

Game 

Game 

Game 

Ceme 

Ccmi Tcud Sem 



#2 

P 

P 

p 

p 

P 

Team 

—3 







Team jS2 

-r6 







Team 








Team ^4 
Team §5 
Team 
Team p 
Team fZ 

-r3 



* 





The Lombard type of tournament can also be employed effectively 
for volle>balI, spccdball, soccer, touch football, cage ball, American 
ball, handball, badminton, squash, and tennis. When used for voile)’' 
ball, handball, squash, badminton, and tennis, only one game or set 
should be played against each opponent. 

Combination Tournaments. An cxccUent tournament for intra- 
muml purposes should (I) pros-idc for c\-en or well-matched com- 
petjtion, (2) be neither too long nor too short, (3) exclude none from 
competition after a game or tw'o, (4) require fev/ or no competitor* 
to play a great many more games than other participants, and 
® champion. There are several forms of combined 
ehminauon and round-rolrin tournament that meet these requirements 
reasonably well. 



Chart 18 


Elimination Braclcet 

(For a Combination EliminatioR Round'robin Tournament) 



Fine league: A, E, U N, T 
Second league; C, G, I, Pi R 


Third league: B, K, K, O. S 
Fourth league: D, F, J, M, Q. 
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Por purposes of illustration, a combination elimination round- 
robin elimination tournament is presented for 20 basketball teams 
(Chart 18). Tv/o rounds of a double elimination tournament are 
played first to classify the competitors into four leagues. To do this, 
seed teams as well as possible and play the first round; then ha%e 
‘ vdnnen play winners and losers play losers. Place those who won 
tv-acc in the first league; those who won one and then lost one m 
the second league; those who lost one and then won one in the third 
league; and those who lost two in the last league. 

Nosv that the teams arc classified, play a round-robin schedule 
for each league. Each team will then have played six games, two 
in classifying and four in its league. Place the first- and second- 
place warmers of leagues one and two and the first-place svinners 
in leagues three and four in the final championship tournament. 
This will discourage the practice of losing in the classifying rounds 
in order to gain a place in a weaker league. A double climicadon 
tournament is recommended for these six teams; but if time is short, 
a straight elimination may be necessary. A round-robin tournament 
may be used but it is not to be recommended, since most of the teams 
are already eliminated, and the remaining six would need to pin) 
much more than the other 

An interesting method of providing even more participation is to 
group the place winners in each league together in single elimination 
tour n a m ents. For example, put all first-place svinners together as in 
the above example; do likewise with the second-place teams in each 
league. Smular tournaments arc drawn up for the teams in th^» 
fourth, fifth and sixth places. (See Chart 19.) 

At times, the space and time available arc not adequate to pennit 
even an elimination tournament for a large number of entries. ^Vhcn 
this occurs in certain sports the number of participants can be quickly 
reduced by holding a qualifying round in which only the best per- 
formers qt^lify for the finals. Such sports as track and field, swimming, 
plf, bov/ling, and foul shooting arc well adapted to the use of qualify- 
mg rounds. For example, in a golf tournament all the contestants 
may play a qualifying round and the sixteen players with the best 
^ single elimination tournament for the champion' 
^p. To simplify tournament play the number of entries which qualify 
a usually a power of two. 
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Chaht 19 

Single Eliminalion Tournament for Finalists 

1st Ptsee Itizue 1 




ChaUeage 

,vhcn the activity u ‘‘ , It is used for single ot 

sidependenUy without fomal ^ golf, bandbiU, 

lual competition rather than ''7’'”“^, knd archery are 
.quash, badminton, boaing, ,;U„„ is most commonly 

lh= activities for which this typo of compeu 

, atrords competition with contestant o 
A chaUenge opportunity for all eompcUlort 

sear equal ability. It P™vi1= j, ^ Wo 

to continue play smee players know each 

more zest in situauons «^''T „an. members m 

type oftoumament at the top of die ladder 

sports. -When used th« way> »* 
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represent the institution in interschool competition. The ladder 
tournament is ^videly used by \vrestling coaches to select the com- 
petitors in each weight each week. 

There are two common types of challenge tournaments, the ladder 
and the pyramid. 

Chart 20 
Challenge Tournaments 
THE LADDER THE PYRAMID 



Contestants* names are inscribed on cards that can either be 
placed in slots or hung on hooks. Placing the players on the ladder 
or in the p^Tamid in the order in which they sign up ^rill furnish 
an incentive for all who arc interested to sign up quickly; it will 
encourage competitors to do what should be done. Positions may 
also be determined by the various players drawing numbers from 
a hat. Only if the time is short, b seeding to be recommended. 

Rules governing play for the various forms will differ somcsvhat, 
and loc^ factors will also modify them, but in general the following 
rules, with minor modifications, will suffice. 
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wins, positions remain as before, and defeated challenger may not challenge 
same player again for a week. 

5. Challenges must be met in the order they are made. 

6. After two contestants have played, they cannot play each other 
again until each has played once with another contestant. 

7. In some challenge tournaments the rule exists that a player must 

defeat someone in his own horizontal row before he can challenge someone 
above him. . . , ,, 

a. A defender must play within three da>x aflcr receiving a challenge, 
provided he has not challenged above himself before reccimg the ^alleng^ 
If he has, he must meet the challenge within thr« days after *>« 
provided ho u still io challonfiiis raogo (ihm ?>«“•) ^ 

(As a subsUtute nilo two challenge days may be selected mch we^, on 
if whieh a player may ehallenge and «n dte other of whteh he most defend 

r'llie is no aeeeptable eeeose, escept inclement weather for failam 
to X ae dmrSti. suted in mle sLe; if defender cannot play mdnn 

set limit, he must forfeit. , , of chal- 

10. In ease of difficulty coneemms .^neTm hi dated and 

lenges, »tt up a ehallenge board or reqmm aU cMenscs to he dated 

handed to tournament manager, who will ^ • , •„ ^nk 

11. In the pyramid form a player may challenge w 
above, that is,T„y player in rank 6™ 

four, who may in rum challenge any pUye . . p, . end of a specified 

12. Theplayeratthetopoftheladderorpytam.dsllheen 

period of lime is the winner. 

The Fnnnel Tonmasnent. The b S with 

tion of the ladder and challenge type tou horseshoes. It b 

aedvities like handbaU, A pb,« 

played off in a manner similar to ^ i.,.rore he can cliallengc 

must defeat someone in his own honzonUlro 
into the next row. The top five posiuons are p!a>ed 
tournament. ' a widely known 

The Tombstone Tournament, in group and 

tournament yet it has been us score, and the 

individual competition. It mvol»« ^ycr a specified pen^ of 

or team who accumulates the best shortest time Is the 

lime or who achieves a predetcimm ^ j indicates on a chart 
winner. For example, in swimming, ca stipulated 

the dbtance he has svs-um the greatest dutanrt 

period of lime the contestant who bM ^ jOO „|jo, the 

is the Nvinncrl If the dbtance is estaWu . 



Chart 21 
Finmel Tournament 
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winner would be the indh*idual who first negotiated this distance. 
A chart such as the foUowing should be used to record the pcifonnance 
in this type of tournament. 
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• HOW. Scofo «• rewKJrf io P“' 


TTlp abovP p^ccdu.. may med S“tlL”g,'S 

chinning (one trial per day), and many similar 

jumping, shot-pulUng, P . it could be specified 

events. For example, m baskcttoll ^ 

Utat each mtm v«, to mke tas made the gteatmt 

(or some other specified pen^) the P player might 

number of baskets is the winner. ^ ringers made. After 

play three games every day the most ringers u Ae 

a definite number of rounds, the p ^ the 

winner. In atchety each P>»)“,”;;£' Accumulated the greatest 

vrinner tvould be that mutestaut who had 

number of points by a certain date. ^ p„„, each 

In such ^cuts as the shot-put, ^^^^Untlng only hh best 
player may be given three or ^ encouraged, 

performance. Additional pra cc competitor should compe 

In all these events it is ,Vbeu this type of to»ma- 

under the same rules and grated units, it is neees».y « 
ment is conducted “”»”S varying readier 

select cvenB svhich arc litdc f A„Snrm«t in such a sttuauen 
and faciliUcs. The progress of the to 
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is made kno'wn to the various competitors either by telephone or 
mail. 

The tombstone tournament may be used for group as well as 
individual competition. When the number of competitors in each 
group is the same, the group total may be computed each day until 
the end of the tournament. For example, to determine the winner m 
the standing broad jump each competitor would jump five times each 
day and count his best jump. If all the competitive groups were of the 
same size, the total distance jumped each day could be computed. At 
the end of the tournament, the group which had jumped the greatest 
distance would be the winner. 

If the groups are not exactly the same size, it is necessary to obtain 
group averages. The group average would be scored every day, and 
the group wth the greatest total at a set date would be the ssanner. 

Pomt Systems. Intramural point systems are used to determine 
the group of individuals who performed most or best or both through* 
out the entire year. Such scoring plans are very valuable in stimulat- 
ing and maintaining interest in intramural activities for the entire 
organizations and individuals are inclined to enter only 
those activities in which they arc proficient. A point s>’stem, ho^vcver, 
ttMurages thm to engage in a wide variety of activities. The group 
influences all its members to participate, and, incidentally, those who 
most n^ big-muscle play activity arc persuaded to enter into various 
sports. Many students get their first experience with different activities 
^ individual and group point systems operating, 

the w^ole participation in the program becomes less haphazard and 
joradic. Sconng plans wUl function effectively in both coUege and 
'high school mtramurals. 

““y ‘JUfccnt types of group scoring 
A- ; “ particularly noteworthy. AU of the activities 

are divided mto three divisions: 


Dhisicm I 
Soccer 
Volleyball 
Baseball 
Playground BaH 
^Vaier Polo 
Bovfling 


Daidm II 

Track 


Swim min g 

Ooss-country 


Division III 
Tennis 
Wrestling 
Boxing 
Horseshoes 
Free Throwing 
Golf 

HandbaU 
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Achievement -points arc awarded as follows: 


Division I 

(a) 

(b) 


Five points for every contest won- 

One point for standing at end of the league season; that a, one point 
for last place, etc., and leading te^ is given the number of points 
according to the number of places in the league. _ 

(c) Twenty.five points for winning orgaimcd house . 

(d) In JL of n tin gnmn, n»ch ttnm it given onn MI ol the numbtt of 
points it might have won. 

lenm tvill bn awarded lie total number of point, won m an 

(b) ^^SdMonaTlijinl. will be awarded the team winning the chant- 
pionship of each meet. 

Sroos po“* t*™ >>« 

,inglea.handbaU.ingto,^g.»>:«to|.'>™“^ ^ 

(b) Two points will be awarded for winning a match m 

handball doubles, or golf. championship in each 

(c) Five points shall be awarded for winning the champ y 
sport in the division. 

In the event that several teams are tied be 

the season in Division I spom, the pomts o - . ^ to 

evenly divided benveen the ti^ f deducted that it 

an opponent, it shall have the num ^n. If uvo teams 

would have received had the game intramural season, 

have the same number of pomts at the . havini^ the highest 

the trophies shaU be awarded to the organizauon having the g 

scholastic average. _ ^.srh may 

Whenever the number ...ych it finishes in each 

be arvarded points tUion, the team winning the 

sport. For example, m mt^ass ^ . . points; third, four 

league may be awarded “shl > sj^orts are muaBy given 

points; and fourth, two pomts. The maj pv 
more points than the minor sports. nrcrmlzations points for 

Some deparmcn^ gvnnt Tr" tae^^ad mem^"' 
varsity letter men, squad men, an res pj,.vail upon 

justification lor doing this is that some “'^/^d.er d»n 

Useir members to confine ** “d^^^onu deduct poin» 
vaisity or freshman compeimon. borne uep 
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for poor sportsmanship. Scholarship is granted points in a few 
intramural departments.’ 

Transylvania College has a unique scoring system. It is entirely 
individual and organizations get their points by adding together a 
the points of each person belonging to the group. For scoring there 
are three classifications, namely, team sports, intermediate sports 
(tennis, badminton, handball, and the like), and individual sports 
(table tennis, honeshoes, free throwing, and so forth) : 

1 . Points for team sports : 

(a) Participation at least two minutes. 

(b) Winning game 

2 . Points for intermediate sports : 

(a) Participation in each event or match 

(b) Each victory • • • ^ • 

(c) Winning championship 

(d) Second place in tournament ® 

(c) Third place in tournament ^ 

3 . Points for individual sports : 

(a) Participation in each contest ^ 

(b) Winning each match. J 

(c) Winning championship " 

(d) Second place in tournament ^ 

(e) Tlurd place in tournament * 

An interesting group scoring plan b employed at Ottawa 
University. 


1 . "Team sports : 

The number of players required to make up a team u multiplied by three 
mr each win and by one for each loss.Thc points for atiegamearedetermioed 
by adding a win and a loss and dividing by two. 

Example: 


Points for each game plajed 


Basketball 15 

Volleyball : 1 g 


Lost 

5 

6 


Tie 

10 

12 


basket^ll t«m which won 10 games, lost 4, and tied 2 would 
accumulate a total of 190 points. 


2. Tournaments 

(a) Participation in doubles 

(b) Participation in singles ! [ ’ 

(c) Each victory (double or s'icgla) 


Points 

1 

1 

2 
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(d) Loss 5 

(c) Championship ^ 

(0 Second place j 

(g) Quartcr.finalists 

3. MttU j 

(a) Participation in each event 

(b) First place in each event 2 

(c) Second place in each event - I 

(d) Third place in each event 

4. Championship - „ 25 points for the 

A chanipioirfiip in smy leam iport or 

championship team. 

Inimdual pmt sytitmi. Individual point for 

scoring plam. Every student 1^““ “ “ 

individual honors. A simple method ofscoraiB mdmoua po 

follows: 

1. Awsnl 6v. poinu to eseh plaptr for e«y victory in which 

point for compedn^ ^^no^t^^--^^^^^ 

3. Awanifiin poind loo, inj. 

handball, golf, horseshoes, not winning in the above ipora 

4. A.Urdonepointroreon.pcu«su.^not»s^^ ^ ^ 

5. Award each man the total numwr oi 
erosi^ountry, or swimming meet. 

Some departments grant “’■y rewarded by 

ship. Sportsmanship and scholan p include a 

intlammal points. There is .“uo„ in school aetivium, 

large number of faetnrs, sod, a. ,„d the Uke, m 

hygienic habits, sportsmanship, physt 

determining the individual winner. , , . received more crop ^ 
The indlddual point system has p boys . H hf 

in die girls' intramurJ S “hools where it u 

been espcdally popular m ' addition to being a . . 

fostered by the athletic hpical education acutes 

points for partidpalion WJ a ^ health, posture,^ 

Z girls may also be various 

ship, and proficiency in the j athletic ability, 

such systems is to encourage 
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girl has accumulated a certain number of points she is ^e^vardcd 
with an award of some kind, a letter, emblem, pin, sweater, or 
blanket. 

A point system can be of value in stimulating participation m a 
vsdde variety of sports. It loses its value when it becomes too compli- 
cated or replaces intrinsic interest in athletics. The following point 
system, which is in operation at Barnard College, is a simple, effective 
onc:“ 

Honors shall be awarded to outstanding seniors in recognition of their partici* 
pation in athletics, and contribution to the Athletic Association throughout 
their college course. These shall be awarded as follows: 

CLASS A — COLD A.A. PLS 

R/quirmenU , • 

1* Very highest degree of versatility, proficiency, and leadership in athlctia- 
Health and academic standards are automatically included in this, for a girl 
should not take part in a sport unless she meets the necessary health and 
academic requirements. 

2. Definite contributions to A.A. other than participation in sports— as a 
manager, ofiicer, corqmittee member or the like. 

3. Dependability and regularity of participation. 

4. Habitual good posture. A girl receiving the Qass A award should be 
of All Star standard in several sports and would have shown a contribulive 
interest in A.A activities during her college career. 

CLASS B— HLVER A-A. PtN 
R/quirmenti 

The same basis as for Qass A, but lower standards of skill, versatility, and 
leadership. 

CLASS C— BRONZE AjA. PIN 

Itequirm/Ttli 

The mme basis as for Qass A and B, but lower standards of skill and less 
emphasis on venalillly and leadership. 

btramoral Trends. In the postwar era many colleges and 
universities extended their intramural programs in response to the 
unprecedented demands brought about by the greatly expanded 
ftu ent ics. ^lany new activities made their appearance. In addi- 
tion to the tradition-al sports, such activities as archery, lasvn bowl- 
ms. ICC ilalins, icc lioclcy. sUing, bicycling, crew, hiWng, two-man 
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volleyball, lacrosse, shuffleboard, rraght-liliing, codcball, aerial darls, 
and rugby football were being included in intramural program. 

Intramural departments in many inslituuons have 
extended the scope of their services. The concept o mtramura 
broadened and many programs have taken on a tc 
aspect by providing competition in billiards, poo , ri c ' 
shLing, ^Iler skating, croquet, and dart basebah. Coetoumal 
recreation Is organized and conducted by some in ramu 
ments for veterans and their fannlies. Many 
have assumed the responsibility for the infora^ ""T^vnanded these 
' competition in their schools and have d^lop ^ colleges and 
oppo^unities. Special efforts are made in a 
universities to bring faculty members of sports 

Sp«U chh. There ha, beeu a dubs are 

clubs in colleges and umveraues siMC s„ch 

usuaUy organised by groups ,„ight-lil«»S. 

as tennis, badminton, skiing, table ten , -Igducational. In 
handball, and squasii. At times th^ by the intramural 

most cases they are organize and s^ ^ constitution and 
department. These ,^bs to compete in municipal 

olRcers. It is quite common for tb^ colleges and univeK’ti®** 
and intercity leagues, as well as wth ® ^ p^nization members. 

Expenses of such competition are borne y outside contests. A 

A limimtion is usually P'^f aceumpauy the club 

common requtrement is that a la / 

team on all trips. , rfirectors have been giving 

Informal athUtie compttUion. IntramuraJ . compeU- 

increased attention to the ....tjons. There are alivays 

tign whicli exists in practically a facilities and cquif^ 

students who arc anxious to play w compeh- 

ment are available. By setting ac students can e 

tion aud publicizing the deparuuent can 

brought into such competiuon. match-making service o 

extend this program by pro».d»g eould 

sports. With such an arrangem avadab 

sports he would like to pl®y mber of 

amount of participation and the promote this i ° 

elTort of ihe intramural department to p 

competition. 
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Faailly reaeation. Some intramural departments have assumed 
the responsibility for promoting faculty recreation. The faculty has 
great need for recreational activities, and some pro%'ision should be 
made for those who desire to play. The intramural department xs 
the logical agency to assume responsibility for conducting faculty 
recrcadon. 

' Faculty leagues and faculty tournaments can be conducted in 
institutions with large faculties. In the smaller colleges and high 
schools, the best that can be done for the faculty members is to set 
aside a regular period for them and provide the necessary facilities 
and equipment. The intramural director or the stafT member m 
chaigc of faculty recreation should keep the faculty constantly 
informal and encourage them to use all the recreational opportunities 
which the department has available. 
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Student Leaders 
in Physical Education 


Edacatlonal Values “f 

which each member is granted the ng certain 

endeavor for which he can prepare J arhitrarily relegate others 
dassss as lha ruling or “1 -fSand^g. i” 

to tho lass dasirablo positions. 

foliowing in some aspects of life j sponson tie proposi- 

Moiiem educational philosophy n,al Ae actual pracnce 

tion that we learn to do by it much better than 

or living out an experience tends to a om 1, 

just hearing or reading aton. it led. school life 

are to prepare students to bve provided for prance 

and adult life, many opportumties “ f jyjg elements, certai^y. 
of the elements of successful living. ° co-operation, 

b leadership, around which can^ e . qualities. Few, if 

sociability, and many other oira leadership oppor^“® 

other school subjects provide . jhc instructor svho do« 

that arc to be found in physical ^rt^idcs offered is fataS 

not tale advantage of the ^ui^d; he is -ol P”'"! 

to make use of the possibihues ® intrusted to him by = 
to good use the talents that I"” “™„dent leaden doe, not 
“unity in which J^ttuctor to rest adng 


° n.ftfcducatiflg 

ovide an opportuniiy »wa — - -omplete means o , jjj 

. his work; instead, it provides a ./^he students to sha 

rough physical th^nstnictor directs, 

rious aspects of leadership whi 
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Student Leaders in Class "Work. Since practlcaUy aU students in 
the school arc members of physical education classes for at least a 
paert of their school career, the regular class work offers an opportumty 
to provide some t^'pe of leadership training for a large percentage 
of the students. The prindples and procedures arc essentially the 
same in junior high sidiool, senior high school, and college. They 
can be applied below junior high school, but this in\'olves more 
difficulties. Some minor modifications ^viU need to be made at 
the'various age le\’els, for the nvo sexes, and for different tj'pes of 
activity. 

A specific class will be considered. In discussing the problfcm, the 
following assumptions arc made: (1) That the class is composed of 
45 freshman coUegc men; (2) that grades are given for the course 
in physical education; (3) that a variety of activiUes (spccdball, 
softball, volleyball, formal work, and games of lower organization) 
are included; and (4) that the system of student leaders is h^S 
introduced for the first time in the school under consideration. 
Necessary modifications can be made in applying the following 
material to the other age, sex, and activity groups. 

Praeniing tfu plan. This should be done at the first meeting of the 
class. Some time might well be spent in pointing out the v’alues and 
opportunities ilus t^-pc of procedure ba< for the various members. 
The general setup and procedure of the p lan should be explained, 
and in this connection the authority and responsibility of a leader 
should be dearly designated. As a means of overcoming the possible 
objection that one student should not have the right to tell another 
what to do, it should be explained that there can be no leaders unless 
there are foUovvcrs; and that, in order to have followers when ones 
turn comes to lead, it is only fair that he serv’e as a follower for the 
other fellow’s leadership. 

OpparUmitUs to Uad. There arc enough different leadership oppot"" 
tuniiies in a class of this type that each student should be able to 
find something in which he can lead reasonably welL Some of those 
opportunities arc listed and discussed in brief; 


1. ■^^^"a^«^e/r?uai«rr«i«xifTO>,Thcrecanbe,quiteconvcnlcntly, 
laden in a class of this size, TTii, is one of the better Icadcnbip 
p^bihua, for ttudent* in this position take charge of their group, 
the imtructor’s directioa, for many of the activiS 
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2. Memhmhlb on rules eammittees. The chairmanship of this committw 
is an important position. These students present their r«o^c^ations to^c 
class concerning local rules interpretation, ground ^ 

playingarea,androaUcrsofthaltype.'n»cchaimu^r£si cs _ 

and voting on proposed local rules and alterations. This wmnu - . 

standing committee to whom rule inlcrpretaUon problems can be referred 
during the term. Three to five members arc sufficient • 

da., marnte have the ehaeee to lead dte 
display enthusiasm and assurances tempered wi eo .^hlch stunts 

are to be performed. He should be chosen chi y 

the stunts. .... _ for the 

5. Officials. A class of this type ' ca^ct as chief officials 

game, that are to be played. Some rftk J ^5 

and those less experienced as assistants. Th ' . 

customary authority due officials of the game activity should 

6. Membership ca equipment by someone to be sum 

be in condition to use, but it shouM j,p later; m 

that it is. In soAball the bas« praciically every »^rt 

volleyball the nets may need to *Lfcire cl» tni returned after 

the equipment needs to be brou^t ^ ^ a^d limflar 

class. Thb committee of five members takes careoi m 

duties. - in the class should 

7. Lea^/or games of louer ^.nd directing the remainder 

have his turn at presenting a game of this type 

of the class in h. . bj this capacity forcaw 

8. Cipidt yfdl-idr m™. 1'"“ eo lie ellJtar learn fo' 

sport. The membeis, elected fay ^rir assigned to therpo 

tStibition game at the end of the poruoo d 

quesUon, wUl elect their own eaptams. 

the advantages of 

MithoJi of silatmg !<«*«• 1" and the wholo plan 

participation will be distributed mo . appoints leaders an 

win work out more smootWy. ^ pactlculatly true 

thus apportions opportumues. P warming-uP jd 

officials, committee members, group l«d<« sho^ 

for games of lo^vcr appoint stunt leaders ni 

be consulted or given the ng differ* 

"’•JhTma.ter of selecting e™»P ■“^^'“rmmase'^^eir^”^; 
ent problem, for these boys mmt condurt tm _ __ ^ that 

during 


)lem, tor uicsc - , 

i large portion of the class 


ict aiiu tvnc tJ 

They must be ih *>1^ 
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others trill follow readily or the system will not function properly. 
For the first semester there will be but one third to two ® 

normal class that can serve creditably as group leaders, and th 
are the boys who should act in that capacity. Later, many mo 
can learn the essential techniques. At the first meeting of the claa 
the instructor should appoint leaders to serve for about three ^vce 
until the class members have an opportunity to know one 
It should be announced that these leaders arc to serve three '^ccia. 
If the instructor kno\v8 few or none of the students, he shou s 
appoint his first group of leaders at about the end of the 
meeting. This can be done on the basis of size, general appearance, 
apparent confidence, extrovertive tendencies shown by spea ng 
up when the opportunity is offered, and on the basis of hunc cs. 
On these bases some few will be appointed who do not possess 
adequate qualifications, but the same would be true if the appo^* 
ments were made a fe^v meetings later. There b no value in hesitat- 
ing, for all are nev.*, and a weak leader will probably get along 
better at first while all are learning the routine than he would later 
when the routine b establbhed. \Vhcn the three weeks 
the class m^bers should elect their leaders for the next dlvbion 
of time — probably five or six weeks. All class members except tne 
first group leaders arc eligible. Each member should vote for n® 
many boys as there arc to be leaders. The old leaders should count 
the voles in the presence of the instructor and announce only the 
highest candidates. If five leaders arc to be elected, the five highest 
become group leaders for the next period. At the end of their scr'ACC 
period others are elected as above, with only those who have not 
served as group leaders dibble for election. TTie dass members can 
be trusted to dcct only those whom they consider leaders, since the 
weight of group opinion wll overbalance a few votes for personal 
friends. Those selected by the class are those whom the class 'vill 
follow. 

Methods of guiding leaders. Thb can be done in part by means of 
general instructions to all concerning the responsibilities 
techniques of leadership, but it b done chiefly through leaders’ 
conferences with the instructor. These may be group or individual 
conferences. For new leaders there should be group conferences at 
which the specific duties to be performed are discussed, additional 
suggestions arc made, and questions are ans%vered. As the leaders 
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pin experience, the conTerences should become l» 
more individual in nature. A definite effort must ^ e ma c e p 
the leader who needs help, but those who are havmg no difficulties 
need not be included in the later conferences. - 

MM efsikclias grmtp. Each leader should have the opp y 
to choose hi. srourThis should not be done in the 
rest of the elijmember.. except for the first tune, 'f” f 
do not know cacli other's abdilies. ' r performers 

leadership instead of inferionty comp « » toward 

must be the depressing ^^lesuoyed 

the last. They need to have their confi ,t«iraMe candidates, 

by being made to feel that they arc c e .ijection is rccom- 
Except I stated above, the ;;,te1hfoSg are w 

mended. All class members names cx^ fourth 

on the board. The right to cho«c fi“h, s™ 

(assuming four leaden) is a. ‘ gets the chance to 

the order is revened, and he who ch second 

choose fifUij he who cltose ..Kolses eighth and ninth, 

chooses seventh; and he who chose . ^ equal compedtion. 

This method is followed in order to prowde for more eq 
These are the choice granted each leader. 


First 


1 “ ll “ « S « 

SM 1 f I" 12 a 27 30 35 38 « 

■nks 2 2 I 2 n Jo n 'I 30 35 37 « « 

Vrd off the board and placed 

As a student is chosen. Ids name rs mark Pf 

on the list of the man ^v•ho chose ^ in alphabetical o e , 

the bulletin board wth the names jajt or next to last. 

' ihi^n nnn.^ will he reminded that he w .nuads from the 


the bulletin board wtn me u -hnsen last or ncxi w 

' then none wUl be reminded that be w '™'°r*'„oad 

Each new group of leaders «dl on bu squaj 

roU. This -wai tend to place the men ^ acquam 

and give each class member a ,i,nuld 

with a larger percentage of the class, each leader 

C/f.r Zrl under leaders. ^ group. Only 

control and conduct the activi take ^ j-strojang 

circuimtancca should the te-™X.“he that he 
group for control purposes, for wh® “ ef his group fo' 
the confidence of the leader and the 
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part of the discussion of intramural athletics, it has been presented 
more fully in Chapter 9. 

Student Leaders in Varsity AtMetics. Interscholastic and inter- 
coUegiate athletics provide two distloct types of studeat leadenhip 
opportunities: those delegated to the students selected to utet 
their respective teams in action and dmse provided for nunagers 
and assistants. Captains of the various teams and other speci c t«m 
generals, such as the quarterback in football, the rat er m ’ 

and the coxswain in crew, are the leaders of Ac rst ype- 
captains may be elected by the letter wirmc« of the ^ 

or appointed by the coach for a season or for a sing c con 
eoX prefer .0 have Ae eapoun serve for a 
if there h one boy who is an outsomding 

gives more stability to the team organisation. - n as well 
who really stands out as a leader, the team my _j,|.tice 

or better ivith a different captain the 

of having a different captain for ea^ con P than 

almost always appoints him. ® Ocular requirements 

captains, are appointed by the coach to fit the particu 4 

of the position. . .,,vi,.t?es are some of the 

These positions of leadership sthonl. ConsequenUy, 

most desired and most valuable a 5 captain in t%vo 

it is not sound paedee to perrmt one Y others should 

or three sports or for two V*®” go of this experience, 

also have an opportunity to receive t,.ader8 should be under 

It should also be rcmcrabcred that stu e training and 

the direction of the coach. If qualified to direct than 

experience, the coach certainly is y^th matters of super- 

students are. If the coach cannot c turning the responsibility 
vising leadership, the remedy does no ^ . coach and securing 

over to students but rather in J*”**^„!j,|l]tics. 

one who can take care of his norm _ rcs^ the universal 

Opporluntltes /or managfrs w ® of student athletic mana- 

practice for schools to maintain a ^ athletic competition an 
gers and assistants. In tliis J* •_ coUeges to work t 
scarcity of opportunities for a ® _„.fer to make legitimate jo * 
TOy through school, sonic ^ 1 ,, otheiwhc ho 

for athletes out of the dunes ,„i,ere the demand for J 

by student managem. In other cans 
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rot so strong and where other conditions favor student iMnagOT, 
the s\-stem may be in operation in institutions of higher education 
as weU as in high schools. Whetherthe school is large or small, there 
arc many opportunities for student managers to render service anu 
gain experience. For example: 


1 They can be of service to visiting teams by meeting them, providing 
them with informaUoh, showing them to their locker room, providing 
practice balls, and other materials they may need, and by seeing that tncir 

room is locked and unlocked when it should be. ^ 

2. They can be of service to officials by meeting them, escorting 

to thar dressing room, furnishing towels and other materials they may need, 
and in general treating them as guests. aVVet 

3. They can help take care of the crowd by providing ushc^ ticjcc 
sdlen, and tieket takers; by putting up restraining fences, gettmg sea 
in position, and checking on their condition; by providing for entertam- 
ment during periods of inicnnission; and by regulating the purv'cj’ors o 
refreshments. 

4. They be of most service threcily to the coach and the team. 

(a) They can provide informational service for the coach, thiwgn 
taking roll, collecting and filing informaiion about compeUtors, 
keeping score, keeping time, making charts of successes an 
failures of team members in elements of the sport both in practice 
and in contests, and providing facts concerning condition and 
am ount of equipment. ' 

(b) They can care for the personal equipment of the players by 
issuing it, checking it in, storing it, having it cleaned, having 
it mended, and drying it after practice or games. 

(c) They can care for general equipment and game acccssoneSj 
such* as marking chains, towels, balls, bats, coats, blankets, 
headgear, track equipment, whistles, horns, watch«, tape 
measures, cords, fiist>aid materials, water, and scorcbooks. 

(d) They can assume responsilrility for keeping facilities for 

and competition in shape. This will cover the supervision^ ol 
such stems as marking fields aurt tracks; brushing and rolling 
tracks, tennis ccnirts, and ball diamonds ; cutting grass; sprinkling 
grounds; caring for score boards; repairing broken go^» 
hurdles, and nets; placing movable equipment in porition 
use, and returning it after it has been used, 

5. They can be of service to their successors by preparing and passing 
on to them a list of all duties to be performed. This list should also be kept 
on file for reference. 


Selection and promolion of varsity managers. Interest, dependability# 
and willingness to work are essential characteristics of prospective 
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manager,. The presence or absence of those qualilta should be 

determined through a tryout period, during which tune the candidatB 

for assistant manager are given an opportunity to 

and share responsibilUy concerning details o t e wor . 

show promise during this period can be selected 'Tl 

gers. Since many Lhnren have some difficulty 

Lk and orientating themselves ssith the 

life svithout taking on the Ihouldriith- 

for an assistant managership, the ng «7 However, if 

held as a general rule XeTListant managers as 

they try out as tahmen, b, „|„ted to serve 

sophomores, and then one of the ^e 

as manager during his . j because of his having 

an experienced manager m his sc -i,;!:.:-* while a junior, 

become famUiar with his dudes and ^n of vshedrer 

After a manager had served for t»« y j f year might 

a junior or a senior should suee«d htm the 
arise. If the plan called f J""'"’ * „„t would membets 

class >s'ould be eligible to become Jniors by the time the 

of the sophomore class, for drey w..dd seme __ ^y^ 
manager (a Junior) has served h y but one year 

If the plain called for a senior, then exclusion of 

of service as manager. A soun p assistant manager- 

freshmen, permitting sophomores o juniors who have 

ships, and'selecting a senior of i-^ant 

served as assistant managere- prominence 

needed wUl depend on the s«c of the sctio 

varsity athletics. -mrs for the coming year s ou 

The actual choice of asshlanl of the retiring manage 

be made by the coach wiA die should be able 

and assistant managers. The ^ bo assisted 

provide aec^re infornt^don sho^ 

trying out. The manager retiring manager. S 

Z eoaeh in eo.operation *'J^“'Stand are al.f 

coach to whom all the “ .dset dre boys sod. whoa, 

ponsible, he should have dse nght u. set 
can work cfFecdvely. authority and r«po^ 

The senior manager should k^^bon of die coach. He may 
an the managerial work under the 
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ddegatc to each assistant manager authority and responsibility for 
one sport. Each assistant manager wUi then delegate to those trying 
out under him the specific phases of the work for which they arc 
to be held responsible. In some schools it may be a better plan for 
the manager to serve as general manager for all sports and then 
delegate to assistants one phase of the work for the year, such as 
caring for visiting teams, caring for officials, caring for the crowd, 
and caring for the personal equipment of the competitors, in which 
event, each assistant manager will assign details of his phase of the 
work to those trying out under his supervision. 

Incentives in the form of numerals or letters of a type distinct 
from regular freshman and varrity awards arc an integral part of 
a system of student managers. The bases for making such awards 
should be difinitely established and made kno%vn to prospective 
managen. 
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This chnpttr d=ak 

in conducting phpical types have much 

applies equally well to academic dasscs, for tn 

in common. .. , that is frequently 

Planning. One of the roost ^ each class. This 

overlooked is that of plannfag "he ^ needs to write 

should be done carefully. It is ^ te taught, allhoogh 

out in detaU the various ° p profit by jotting down 

capable, eapericnced through the coming 

a few brief notes or key words ro they ,p„ „r 

lesson. An excellent teadier Is planned ahrod. 

the moment but can do pp„M include those acnvioei 

In planning the lesson, the ms ip^e answer to the following 

and techniques which will provide a posiuv 
questions: 

t. flws Us leSsb false 

(a) Iitheareaoraenondeao^n™ 

b) Is the temperature sarfaet^, 

(e) Amallpven.to^M^ „b..riorto<.l™g 

(d) Are pupJs kept 

(e) Are dangerous aclivilim p^p^^eactivion! 

(f) Are pupils properly dmss 

2. Csnrisiirlieilryilri'/"®?' a.thsudf 

(a) Is there enough r^ent adequate "d at hs» 

(b) Arethesuppl»»d^’^.nyr„,ll.eacu».ues? 

(c) Are playing surfaces 

3, Js this plan edueatiopalljf sound? 

(a) Is it interesting? 

Is it seasonal? 
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Is it graded to the level of the students? 

Does it involve natural racial acUvities in abundance? ^ ^ 

(b) Doa it proiddc partidpation for each student for most of the penod . 

(c) Arc the students reasonably familiar wth the rula and techniques 
of the activities considered? 

(d) Does it provide for competition and co-operation? 

(c) Does it fit in well with the lesson that has preceded it and the one 
that is to follow? 

(Q Arc Icadcnhip opportunities for the students provided? 

(g) Do the various parts of the lesson integrate well — that is, can the 
stmicnti move from one p^ to the nesrt with a mimmum of rC' 
arrangement of equipment and groups involved? 

Taldng RolL There is no one method of roll taking that is superior 
to all others for all oarasions; instead, there are several good methods 
commonly used. Still, some of those most generally employed have 
Utile to recommend them. Accuracy, speed, and freedom from addi- 
tional expense arc the three essentials of good roll taking. Student 
partidpation and learning to know the students by name are elements 
of some significance, but other phases of class activity contribute 
vastly more to these two than docs roll taking. ^Vith this in 
mind the following common methods arc listed, explained, and 
evaluated. 

Recording risible issmbers. The numbers arc painted on the floor in 
one or tv\'0 lines. The students arc assigned numbers according to 
height, with the tall ones on the smaller numbers to the instructor’s 
left as he faces the class; the shortest pupil is at the end of the line 
to the instructor’s right on the largest assigned number. The instructor 
then writes on a small card the numbers that arc not covered. These 
arc later recorded in the dass book. This is a good method if the 
class is to meet in the same place each time and the surface is such 
that the numbers may be placed there permanently. It is accurate 
and quick, but it does not provide for student participation or for 
acquainting the instructor with the student, and there is a small 
additional expense. 

Recording ty sq'jods. The class is arranged according to height from 
right to left. Tlie first six or eight men on the right constitute the 
first squad; the next six or eight constitute the next squad; and so 
on down the line. Tlic names arc placed in the class book in this 
order. A squad leader and an assbtant squad leader arc appointed 
or elected for each squad. Numbers may be assigned to each member 
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of tlic squads. In taking roU, the instructor says “Squads rcportl" 
Tltc squad leaders take one step fotsratd in order and report any 
absences in their respective squads. The instructor notes on a smsdl 
card the absent numbers or names and later transfm them to ac 
class book. Thb method is accepuble, although usually le» aecumK 
and slightly more time eonsumlng than the ^“d j 

methodl It involves no additional expense provides fm st^^ 
particlpaUon and can he used on the playground or .n the gymnastum 
since it is not restricted to any one place. 

Recording abienl numbers. In this method i e s ” ^ number, 

according to height as above, and « 3,, , 3 ,, number 

the tallmt receiving ■’“”5'.'', count!’' the pupils call 

assigned. At the command For “ 5 , . ^ abent, then 
off Ulcir numbers in order. Sup^ ^ The instructor sratches 
number nine calls out, “eight , numbers on a small 

the class during the count and w-rilcs e 

card. The record is transfeircd to the for 

excellent method of taking roll; tt « ® involves no extra 

, student participation, can be use ^ ,igad die numben 

cost. In this method, as in other^ it instructor may 

marked absent as a means ofeh^ng any error u. 
have made in recording the ni^ • . ,he names arc read 

Cdling Mr toll bj omit. As ^,hen his name is called. 

Irom tlic class book, and each ^ ^ ^ 3 very poor method. 

For general purposes thmughout - mU ivhae the 

except in those cases where the i ouUtanding y 

class is ssxmning "P’ '' a 

accurate; howc\'cr, it does aio ^ nn extra cosr. 


class is warming up. It tak« too 

accurate; howcsxr, it does aid massoa extra cost. ^ ^ 

for some student and of becoming 

means of learning to pronounce ^ purpose for e 

acquainted with the students, i ^ should be rep 

c...\ f Anss each term. A«w 


acquainieu vviui - — • 

few meetings of the class ca ^ 

by some more rapid method. alphabetical o or. 

Alphabetical plan. The class roll has 

then taken by names or n according to 'r^jQn 

Is necessary for the ' vidcs for .f f „ “t S 

plan requires too ‘casscmbling; hence, it 

through the necessity o 
recommended. 
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Use of tag board. This takes different forms, but in general each 
student is pven a tag numbered to correspond to its peg on the 
board. Roll is checked according to the tags that remain or are 
missing as the case may be. This method is not to be recommended, 
for it is not particularly accurate or time saving, and additional 
expense b involved. If the students keep their tags a part of the time, 
some are apt to be lost; and if they do not keep them, there b little 
excuse for providing them. 

Dress and Inspection. A change of clothes for activity periods b 
not advisable for children in the lower grades in most situations, 
for the allotted time b too short, the “gym outfit*’ b hard to provide 
in many cases, and younger children perspire less freely than do 
older ones who engage in more sustained exercbe. In the more 
advanced school grades, where uniforms are required, it b the 
instructor s responsibility to sec that they arc suited to the activity 
and that they are kept clean. A class looks much better, morale b 
easier to maintain, and differences in social status arc minimized, if 
all members are dressed in the same type. of uniform; consequently, 
a common type is recommended. If all are not required to wear 
the same general type, the Instructor should make known the spedfica" 
lions of an acceptable uniform and aUo%v no exception to those 
spcdfications. 


On the high school level the inspection for cleanliness should be 
^odic, systematic, and quickly done. If the basket system b used 
for storing the activity clothes when not in use, a check of the baskets 
on the day's designated as wash days for all pupib will reveal those 
outfits that have not been taken home. If checking b done in dass, 
the ^tructor can do thb quicUy after roll has been taken, noting 
clothes that need to be washed. Friday, or the last activity class 
mccimg of the week, b a good day for thb. Then a further check 
on Monday, or the next activity class meeting day, will reveal how 
many vc cleaned their clothes. As implied above, an occasional 
gcn(^l -wash day for high school students for aU uniforms should 
^ , csigna^ . Enforceable penalties, known beforehand to the 
students, '«ll need to be appfied to those who fail to meet estab- 
is e s a so cleanliness. Rigid enforcement rather than severity 

ot penalua is to be recommended. In college a dean uniform should 
be required. ® 
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Absence and Tardiness. The same general rules that apply to 
absence and tardiness in other classes in the school should apply to 
activity classes in physical education. If there are no school rules in 
regard to these matters, the physical education department should 
make its rules. They should be finv in number, not 
severe, but rigidly enforced. Each student should be " orm at^ c 
begmning of the term or semester conceniing attendance rtsyletiora 
and, in addition, reminded once or Bsice during the tem. A ntnumum 
of scolding and exhorting conplrd with a mattoum 
soon cstabiish ample respect for regulations, “ . 

that violations cannot be "fixed up,” there a ^nlv^wdi the 
The Instruetor-s time should be given to those svho ^ 

regulations rather than tvasted in an effort to r”'!{r 
to those who do not comply. The student w o ^es allowed 

he choose, to dosoUlosingthatopportunityand.houldno.be allowed 

to recall it . to the 

Even though it e^bf p““'«in5 

Stlra iTd.Mc'who merit ^i“4°lh'"'riueaS 

able violations. In providing these PP® should be hept in 
purposes and objecUva ‘’'' ‘~nS'.X?abs!Mes from college classes 
mind. The faulty practice of perm g . during the last 

to be made up a. dm rate ef du« or four “ ',„,s„dvc 

week in order to complete the wo should not be allowed 

attendance during the l^t ° ‘ ^ „„nnal semester'i work, 

to replace the cumulative * limiicd number of make-up 
Reguladons should provide for o f jjsow how i^)' 

periods during any week, an a , ^ practice of requmng 

are permitted. There U ^ ^ u 

two make-up periods for each a ' - y student, even ihoug 

Tern many absence, should ^ „„„gh to do pasdng w»k 

he has a good excuse, for no one is jusulieation in college 

when heTnot diere. There “^‘.^^'res per mmes.^ 
for die praedee of allowmg bso ^ ,hr absroers do ■»; 

out lowering the student s ’ y phis makes it pom 
occur Jus. before or just adce.'’^J bresuse of a srvv^ “ 
die eouseientious student who o rsumdsnee «.d rema. 

or some odier ailment to refoui fro™ a'*” 
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in bed or in his room ^vithout losing grade points. It does not provide 
sufBcient opportunity for the malingerer to abuse the privilege- 

Credit and Grades. It was pointed out in Chapter 4 that a depart- 
ment can function much more cffidcntly if regular grades arc given 
for activity class work than if only a pointless “Cr.” is given. The 
actual grade given to a class member should be a%varded on an 
educational basis; that is, the student who most nearly attains the 
student attainment objectives should be given the best grade. These 
objectives can be grouped conveniently under the three major 
aspects of education and, hence, of physical education: the mental, 
the social, and the physical. Since physical education is education 
by means of or predominantly through the physical, rather than 
the education of the physical, grades given should not be based on 
phpical skills and abilities alone but on the other two major aspects 
of education as well. The bases upon which grades are awarded 
reflect the instructor’s real objectives of physical education for class 
work- If one grades largely on behavior, there is little use in denying 
that the attainment of discipline is the major objective; if one grades 
largely on strength, then the attainment of strength is the majof 
objective; if one grades largely on skills, then the major objective 
is the de\‘elopmcnt of skills; if one grades largely on knowledge of 
rules and techniques, then the attainment of this knowledge is the 
major objective; but, if one grades on the various social, mental, 
and physical aspects combined, then one is pursuing well-rounded 
objectives of physical education. It is useless to claim one set of 
objectives and operate on the basis of another, for the ones upon 
which one operates arc the true objectives. The grade should represent 
degree of attainment of the objectives which have been set up for 
this pliasc of the work. It b only reasonable to grade upon the basis 
of what is taught in class. 


With the above considerations well in mind a method of grading 
for a class in games, where leadership opportunities arc stressed, 
is presented. With minor modifications this same method will apply 
equally well to other activities and activity classes. 
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Tlic actual percentage of the final grade contributed by each 
aspect of the work ^v^ll vary according to the individual instructor’s 
philosophy. The significant points to stress are that all aspects arc 
included and that no one » weighted so heavily or so hghtly that 
it is of dominant significance or of practically no si^ificance^ m 
determining the grade. The pupils should be informed concerning 
the method of gradhig. and they shotUd have the °PPcrtum^ « 
check with the instructor from time to time on l e progress 

“ju," tow dors Ihi, oprrale? At .to fit., datt 
4'.™, .],= purpot. or .to eta »ed « .‘1'; 

punurd. He group. /4o be toeluded under 

and explains m some dcui! the items . • j aspects” he lists 

each rrmin heading. Under “atlainmen ‘ Jesu of speed, 

.Hll, In .to vnrio... ganres, »»«. on 
streng*, endnronce, and cMrdinauon, if a y 
odier prodomin”'"'/ odian, leadmhip, 

“attainment in social aspecu he ' sportsmanship, 

cooperation, enthusiasm, c^canlm^, ^ niental aspects” 

emcicncy, and sociability. Under a situations. As an 

he lists knowledge of rules, hf^endons specific acts 

aid in making clear die niethod of gradmg. from 

or attitudes and shoivs how they 

attainment in their specific areas. ^1^53 meeting 

When class activities start. ‘*“""5 u-ding any particularly 
the instructor checks under its ^ pP any individual. The 

worthy or unworUiy P'^‘^?^^"^,°":ncludc checks because of irty 
record for one class penod mig another, excepho y 

clothes for one pupil, marked cn ^,pcration for anothtf , poo 

good performance for another, ac excellent leaders ip o 

choice of a game element for ano by 

anoUicr, Through the favorable marks m all tb 

the term some students will have have 

major aspects; others in ,***^.^1 have a number of u a% 
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the record. A section of the record book at the end of the term based 
on daily observation may appear like this: 


JJ-J. 


R.E.J. 

L.L.K- 


L 

1 


(Soc. 7 

L 



(Ment. ^ 


L- 

_ 

(Phys. 

(Soc. / 

L 


/. * 

(Menu 


L 


(Phyj. 

L 



(Soc. 

(Menu 

1 


_ 


= favorable ) The comparative size indicates the strength of 
= unfavorable) the rating. 


This re«)rd of the instructor’s daily observation, then, indicates 
that pupil J.J.J. is very strong in attainment of the physical aspects, 
average in attainment of the social aspects, and slightly above 
average in the attainment of the mental aspects; that pupil R.E.J- 
is average in attainment of the physical aspects, well above average 
in attainment of the sodal asp>ccts, and above average in attainment 
of the mental aspects; and that pupil L.L.IC. is practically average 
in all three aspects. At the end of the semester, the accumulated 
daily results can be totaled quickly. These results can be supple- 
mented by scores made on tests of physical skills and abilities; 
examinations on rules and game techniques, and rankings given by 
class members. These rankings arc made without causing the students 
to realize tlul they arc actually ranking themselves, in certain 
phases of the work. For example, when student leaders arc elected 
a count of the voles each one gets for leader will give a fair 
estimate from the class of each pupil’s leadership ranking by 
his fcllo^^•l, Let us suppose five leaders are elected and each pup’d 
votes for his five candidates. Just the five highest arc leaders for 
the period of time involved, but the instructor can very easily keep 
leadership %'olcs each pupil gets. On another occa- 
sion it may be stimulating to present a game for some interested 
groups, or as a final performance in some sport. By having each 
student \-otc for enough players for one team and then selecting I'vo 
teams on the basis of the highest toul voles, the better players can 
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be selected for this exhibition game. Here again, the instructor can 
keep a record of votes that each member gets, a record which repre- 
sents the composite class judgment of each player’s ability in that 
game or sport. Other opportunities of this type sviJl present themselves 
to the instructor tvho wishes to temper his estimates of the worth of 
each pupil's work sviih the results of student estimates. The final 
grade ssili then include: 


1. AHainnenl in phjsieal 

(a) As measured by daily ohiervation. 

(b) As measured by tests of skflli and abihues. 

(c) As measured by estimata of fellow itudenu. 

2, Atlainmmt in »aai uf>e(ts : 

(a) As measured by daUy obscfvauon. 

(b) As roeanired by ratings of fellow students. 


3. Aitamment c/ menlaJ az/xetr .* 

(a) As measured by daily obiovanoiu 

(b) M m.aured bf tou on rolo lecliniqoa- 

Concemins oncl, n.poot tfio tatn.«or'. ^ 
tinporunl. It ii lo n ccruin Kctcnt su J“ ^ ^ i, mtie 

tc. Many «udi« luvo boon «nn.i. 

uniformity in marks gt'-'en by corope . . jn education, 

nation, in tho aoadomio ,chool .objoou. A 
contpcod largely 
tva, given mimeographed copies of 

aied to grade the paper. Oat paper ^ed 

men the grade, given on the WOT psUtrsd an exact saence. 
from “A” to “D," ‘w<' mathOTiaue, » ' Eaghdi 

Similar result, have been This 1, not a plea for 

theme, .and other phase, otsch ,he instructor, 

avoiding exact measurement bu results measured 

daily observation can liardly bo OT clothes arc a rela- 

by some uecepted types of ,h= pupil’, elodic are 

Uve matter, sSll the instructor "^'““gouistio. 

dirty. He also tnoua whether ® ® “ rrhethcr he is chronically 
has played a game . but in the event that this 

late to class. Ifpcsiitli, laouvrr ,„y„bve measnrm are 

b not possible, accept the lact possible to assign an in ex 

Strikingly correct and use them. 
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number of 84 or 92 or 95 to represent the affection a young man 
may have for a young lady in whom he is greatly inter^ted, but 
by the use of subjective measurements that are available it is evident 
to all Nvho see him wth her that he is madly in love svith her. Since 
our objectives cover aspects for which objective measurements are 
not available we should include our best subjective measures with 
a clear conscience. The daily , observation in class of the variants 
from the general mean of performance in the three significant aspects 
is presented as one of the best and most economical subjective measures 
available. 

Excuses and Substitutes. Those in charge of physical education 
must present an interesting, worthwhile program in order to reduce 
to the very minimum the excuses from physical activity and sub- 
stitutes for physical activity, for quite a number of students who 
are excused could enjoy it if they were interested enough to want 
to participate. Even after the expenditure of careful effort to provide 
an excellent program, there will be some few students who will try 
to avoid physical actisHcy classes. Besides these, there will be a 
limited group of students who arc not able to engage in regular 
class work. It is with these last two groups that we must deal con- 
cerning excuses and substitutions. It is very doubtful if anyone who 
is able to attend school should be excused from physical education 
because of some deformity, defect, or other physical handicap. Those 
Nvho desire most to be excused from physical activity often need 
it most. Each individual’s need should be met even if it be but to 
rest during the physical education period. However, facilities and 
staff arc not always available to care for the fov who require special 
treatment, and for that reason the best practical solution may be to 
excuse them from regular class meetings. 

Excuses from regular class meetings should be based on the 
advice of a phj'sicxan, the school physician if possible. If there is no 
school ph^'sician, it is best to have the examining physician fill out 
the school ph^'sical examination blank form, on %vhtch the specific 
weakness of the student is listed. This may be followed up by a con- 
ference with the phj'sician in which he suggests t^^pcs and amounts 
of activity that the individual may take without danger of harmful 
results. The phpician should plan with the instructor for the 
student s benefit. In those cases where space and the instructor’s time 
arc a\'aUablc for corrective class work, this type of work, based on 
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individual diagnosis of each student’s needs, should be substituted 
for the normal class Avorkj in cases where space and time are^ not 
available, the student will need to be eccused from regular meetings. 
But in the event he Is excused, he should be assigned some type of 
subsUtutc tvork that >vUl enable him to improve his condition or 
at least prevent it from getting worse. The practice of assigning 
readings in hj-gienc to the frail and crippled individuals who are 
unable to do normal class work is to be discouraged. They need 
modified activity or rclaxadon, and reading hedlth material do« not 
fill their need. Quite often they should read not 
tolructor who incrcosH th* load U bordono^g thon to” 

budding thorn up. Tho phj-slohn ntoy 

in tho opon for U,o contulooccnt; nnn ^orctset for to o”' “ 

rtpplod; hiking for ^n^hTdon'o ouuido oroku, 

for one who has painful arches. Iftcsc ca reasonable, 

ifneod bo and ropom nudo to 

and oduoationaUy aa sound, to P” . , ^i„,onl of tho 

Uos as it is to accopt an outhno of a 

rotiuiromonts in P’'f'tol „ ,„tsUtuts outside tratk 

only in extrome cases; when it is buUd up 

for regular class “'"“.f’. j,e burden of the handicapped 

rather than those that will incrcas 

. . , sjeouate oreparalion for any class 

Arrangement of Materials. „f equipment and 

meeting includes the collccnng . j position for class acti* 

suppUes so that they wBl be “ » amount of eta 

vities. Through poor raanagement an Pp pp,„ 

time can be wasted in waiting for ^^e place 

a cabinet, to go to the equipment room 

apparatus in position whom .1 ^ acts of that 

indoor ball, to move the P^””- ?^msctor to knot, 
type. The planned lesson ^blo placed befom 

materials wdU be needed and where ^ partapate m 

the class sorts. It is good praeum m ^ ^Psed dmmg 

moving and rearranging practice to have most »f to 

the elL period, bot it is i”“”toblc^”^ 

class wait while a fetv members Insofar . 

should have been collected Urey should be ought 

members are used in arranging 
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methods of doing it with accuracy and dispatch. Unless they are 
taught satisfactory methods of procedure, they are apt to ^v^te 
considerable time stumbling through tasks that should be routine. 
Considerable portions of the third, fourth, and fifth class meeting 
can well be devoted to establishing class routine, a part of which 
should include the handling, moving, and placing of materials. 

Records. Only those records which arc of use should be kept, for 
it is a waste of time to keep records for records’ sake. Not inlrequently, 
high schools and universities collect numerous measurements on 
students and then file the information away and forget about it, 
partially because there is not time to do anything svith it and partially 
because those in charge do not know how to put it to any good use. 
In case of doubt a few clear records should be kept, and kept accu- 
rately and well. They should be kept on conveniently arranged 
forms in files or books, where they will remain clean, safe, and readily 
available. The following records should be kept as an aid in promoting 
effident class functioning. 

1. Health reeord. This permanent record might well have four aspects: 

(a) Health examinations. This record should contain notations con- 
cerning defects or weaknesses of the student. 

(b) Follow up. This includa notations concerning what has been done 
to care for defects noted above. 

(c) Health inspection. A temporary record of xmTavorablc findings 
during daily inspection. 

(d) Physician’s recommendation. This applies to those cases for 
whom the physician recommends certain types and amounts of 
activity. 

2. AttenJanee record. This should include absences and tardiness and is kept 
in the class grade book. 

3. Record of grades given. This is also kept in the grade book and shows 
final grade given as well as the periodic grades (includes scores made on tests), 
which are combined to make up the final grade. 

4. Record of equipment issued to class. 

5. Record of locker or basket assignments. This should also include combinations 
to lockers if combination locks are used. 

6. Teaeker^j informational record. This is a record for the teacher’s benefit 
which should include a record of activities and techniques employed for the 
semester, with notations concerning those which were particularly successful 
and those which were not satisfactory. It u a very brief log of the term’s 
work that b to serve as a guide for the next term when the work will be 
repealed. 

7, Record of maSerial end tqwpnenS needs. 
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Reports Made by the Instmctor. It is essential that the adminis- 
trative heads of any school know what is happening throughout 
their system during the school year and that they have a sumn^ 
record of the significant happenings when the year is oyer. In o cr 
that diesc facts may be available for the use of those “ 
the teacher must of necessity present reports contai^g the d^red 
information. The number and e.ttent of reports svall vary mth the 
individiial schoob involved; in Bontral, Ihc larger schoob 
more reporta than the smaller ones. A definite effort should be rnade 
to hold the number of reporu to •l-«y “““ 

material should be included. AH reporn should be 
and on time. The fetver reporn required the more tune the unnnetor 

trill have for each report, j. ^ (j„ 

Muth time can be s.tvcd for the of „riting 

force if appropriate blank ^ simple code 

should be required; tvhMwer P®’’’ ’ ,„3l„ heads and a 

figure should be used. Orderly arrang -jin* save time for 

fw subheads and sulllcient space to avo.d erotrdutg 

the instructor. , . reoort blanks, but 

Good paper should be used for I e ^ ,eniporary routine 

a comparatively inexpensive graa« 

Instructor should make the follotring rrporn: 

1. rrp.,. dsilf tepod 

who are too ill. o do regular work, for •b'"'"’ 

of contagious disease. . .. —port of absences and tard 

2. AlUndanee Ttpert. An hoxa y . p|-(|,cjchooh . ,rance or 

depending on the size and orgatuza unexpected 'arcu^ ^onme 

r „p«l. A "P”.'' ' 7 'SriSedIr alfom rto 

happening, apeaally ^ «« ' ^ ,1,^ health report, sm 

Tl^ may appear on the same ^.riodic 


.pedodle gu.de 


repjort. . — , ^ 

4. Grair rtporl. This coven terra 

failure report. . „j. .t the end of the terra. 

5. Pramolim report, "nus » ra particular^ *“^mmary of health 

6. Annual report. This ewe participa'*”^' phase* of 

budgetary estimates, number ^^ral, ^ important 

program, su^esuons for nwt y» ^ ^pj,rt ” ^-ihe adminutra- 
instructor’s work in summary public as well 

source of information for the pr 
tivc officers of the school. 
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Handling the Class. There arc a number of people meeting 
physical education classes today on the elementary', high school, and 
college levels \vho are not truly in charge of the classes they meet; 
in fact, no one is in charge of many of the classes. The pupils roam 
about more or less at will and respond with delayed reaction, if at 
all, to the requests of the individual nominally in charge. This is due 
in part to an academic philosophy which maintains that personality 
development requires abundant self-expression. The pendulum has 
swung from the formal, strict-obedience type of class to one in which 
there is extreme freedom of action. The latter, however, has been 
found to have as many weaknesses as the former. Today, perhaps, 
in most situations, the pendulum is swinging back toward a middle 
position which allotvs more natural activities but provides instructor 
direction and control. This is as it should be, for there is little use 
in having an instructor if the class docs not respond to his wishes 
and plans. Student Icadcnhip and <x)mparativc freedom of action 
do not mean lack of instructor control, although they may indicate 
more remote control than is evident in strictly formal class pro* 
cedurc. Regulating by remote control is one of the more subtle and 
efTeciive approaches in teaching activity classes; hence, it is to be 
recommended rather than condemned. The prime essential is that 
there be instructor control. Each individual has his own methods 
of gaining control, but there arc certain fundamentals behind class 
control that arc worth considering, especially for use in difficult 
situations. Despite the fact that numerous suggestions concerning 
methods of class control have been written, there are still those who 
have dlsriplinary trouble, and they will continue to be with us, but 
perhaps in reduced numbers because of helpful suggestions and 
new vicwjxjinis presented from time to time. The following suggestions 
arc presented as possible aids. The instructor should: 

1. Gain sclf-controL The individual who can control his own emotions 
and actions in such a way that he appears calm when he needs to appear 
calm, enthusiastic when he needs to be enthusiastic, and who In general 
has mastery of liimsclf is well on the way toward a position of leadership 
before a class or in sodety. 

2. Believe and act as though he expected the class to respond 
according to his wishes; have confidence, or at least the appearance of 
confidence. 

3. Meet the first challenge with determination. There arc always some 
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pupils who ^vill try out the new instructor. A \-ictoiy m Ac first disciplmry 
encounter wiU forestall many oAer incipient ^trol ^ 

4. In case of doubt, say noAing ^1-y j/jiSTy 

use of words in handling matters of disaplme becomes. Then too, 

demand — the more Acre arc Ac less^u _ ^ lecture on Ac 

silence is less liable to be misinterpreted than is an impromptu lecture 
behavior of some individual or group. ^5 of Ac 

5. Rem™b« to. mon ,°te 

aod, consequently, ''=““'5 

with Ae Aought Aat the majonty arc in acroru mJstalei whiA 

6. Know L tnbjeet well and Ihu. “'•“J 
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good reason for another form, the U. S. Army form might be used). 
One should teach by demonstrating and explaining first and then 
•have the students practice with corrections where needed. Tlicn the 
method of taking roll should be explained, and permanent roll num- 
bers should be assigned, after which, roll taking should be practiced 
several times. There arc some who believe that the formality suggested 
above is excessive — they shudder at the thought of any command- 
response activity for fear that it wall interfere with freedom of choice 
and action. Some additional formality 13 suggested here, however, 
on the assumption that it is time saving, and that it b more acceptable 
than disorganiacd confusion. It b recommended for purposes of 
efficiency and dbpatch. Thb b not suggested for small classes ofa dozen 
students but for larger classes, which might well be limited to forty 
students, but which, in some cases, exceed one hundred. With the 
purpose in mind of moving organized groups about expeditiously, 
some instruction in facing forward marching, and halting might 
wcU be included in the first lesspn. 

Since each activity class period should provide stimulating exercbe 
for all, and since class members need to get into condition as do 
varsity or intramural athletes, at least one third of thb period should 
be used for more active conditioning svork, which can be formal 
or informal according' to the purposes of the class. Before dbmissal 
the class should fall in, and roll should be taken to help establish 
assigned numbers and the rolbtaking procedure. 

During the next fciv meetings the amount of time spent on the 
mechanics of class movement and on the handling of equipment 
and supplies should be gradually diminbhed and the time spent in 
the actiritics proper gradually increased as the pupib get into better 
condition. It b good practice to start each class with a brief period 
of formal lining up, dressing, roU call, and inspection, even though 
the remainder of class procedure b to be predominantly informal. 
These first fesv minutes should be enthusiastic and snappy, stressmS 
alertness and exactness. In the classes with informal opening activities 
there are about as many procedures as there are instructors. Small 
classes fit well into a pattern of thb type. Greater reliance b placed 
on the students to warm up before vigorous activity starts, and roll 
b taken in a variety of ways. 
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Importance of F-fFi cient Financial Management* The financial 
management of his department is one of the most important duties o 
the physical education administrator. Although the financial aspects 
of the service and intramural programs are not particularly difficu l 
or time consuming, those of the interscholastic and intercollegiate 
althletic programs do entail considerable responsibility. Most physical 
education directors administer the intcrschool athletic programs 
and are therefore concerned with handling money, making all types 
of financial transactions, bookkeeping, and preparing budgets. In 
handling these financial matters, simple and effective procedures 
are available and should be used. 

Any school official who receives and expends funds is expected 
to employ sound business methods. For him to do otherwise reflects 
adversely upon him. This situation prevails, regardless of the size 
of the institution or the amount of money involved. No teacher or 
administrator can afford to be careless or ignorant in handling public 
funds. 

Another reason why efficient financial management is important 
b that maximum benefit must be secured from the revenue available. 
Most departments never have sufficient funds to provide all the 
derired services to students. Consequently, available resources must 
be wisely employed. Almost invariably those departments with the 
most serious financial problems use the most unbusinesslike pro* 
cedurcs. Thb b particulary true of small high schoob and colleges. 

Despite the great importance of thb phase of their duties, fc"^ ' 
directors are prepared for the efficient financial adminbtration of 
the physical education department when they first undertake it. The 
great majority of adminbtrators leam by the trial and error method. 
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Experience may be the best teaclier: but it is an expemive teacher, 
particularly where finance is concerned. Large universities and 
colleges emphasize the importance of special training when they 
employ an expert to handle the business afiairs of the intercollc^atc 
athletic program. The director is frequently selected for his businra 
ability. The professional physical education programs shotild make 
some provision to prepare physical cducamm for the finanaal 
responsibilities which they will encounter in their posmons. 

THE PHYSICAL EDBCATION BUDGET 
in the great maJoH^ 

intramural programs is Adams discovered that 

intcrschool athletics. In an extcnsi Y . ^ jjjg practice 
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intramural athletics are an m egr 
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program and should be provided for all students as a desirable 
educational experience. 

Steps in Preparing the Physical Edneation Badgct. The major 
items involved in the separate physical education budget (including 
intramurals) arc capital outlay, expendable equipment, and main- 
tenance and repairs. These items should be included under these 
separate headings in the budget. The cost of capital equipment and 
maintenance and repairs is comparatively easy to estimate. Capital 
equipment includes all expenditures which increase the value of the 
school plant, such as additions of any kind to the grounds, buildings, 
or fixed equipment. A new backstop, tennis court, or shower room 
arc examples of capital outlay. Maintenance and repair items include 
painting, refinishing, and repair of equipment. 

The first step in determining the expendable equipment (balls, 
nets, shuttlecocks, bats, and the like) needed for the followng year 
is to take an inventory of what is on hand. This should be done 
as late in the school year as possible because the equipment will 
continue in use until classes arc terminated for the summer. Ordi- 
narily, it wUl be necessary to take inventory three or four months 
before the end of the school year. In thb case an estimate must be 
made of the amount of wear and tear of the equipment during the 
remainder of the school year. With experience this can be done quite 
accurately. 

In making the inventory it is important to classify the condition 
of all it^ of i^uipmcnt. Some equipment wiU be new or almost 
nw; other equipment will be in moderate condition; some items 
will r^au-; and others should be discarded. A careful inventory 
IS o sata importance, since the request for new equipment is based 
upon It. It is not a responsibility to turn over to students, although 
students may assist with it. 


The imt itep Is to dcteminc the toul amount and type ofequip- 
mtmt which well be needed during the neat echoo! year. Analysis of 
budgets for previous years wUI indicate the amount of equipment 
notify r^uned. This amount can be used as the starting point 
for delermmmg over-all requirements. Changes in the number of 
students, departmental policies, or the nature of the service and 
miramura! programs will increase or decrease this amount. ^Vhen 
the estimate of total equipment needed has been obtained, the 
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amount of new equipment to be ordered will be the difference between 

what is required and what is left over. 

In maSig the estimate of what is needed the 
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equipment than the administrator, 
be very helpful. 

the athlehc budget ^ 

eoSremhftti"^^ 

institutional few instltotions go m program. 

of the atWeUc ^rrenl eapenses of the ^ 

priate “friths ivith pop";*”'’'? rS Soadary 

Jenne, ma study of ^ of of the tehool 

10 of 72 cities did ^ *at on!>- 15 per 

Hughes and Schooler disco 
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districts were moving toward complete financing of the athletic 
program from tax funds.* 

Ideally, interschool athletics should be financed in the same way 
as any other school subject. The only justification for intcrscholastic 
and intercollegiate athletics is the significant educational experiences 
they provide. These experiences arc so vital and important that they' 
merit financial support from institutional funds. These values of 
athletics cannot be obtained if the program must be supported by' 
gate receipts. Gate receipts and educational outcomes arc incom* 
patible objectives of intcrschool athletics. Experience has repeatedly 
demonstrated that athletics arc conducted on a much higher plane 
if they derive their support from regular school funds. 

The reason for the failure of many schools to finance athletics 
properly stems from the philosophy that only curricular activities arc 
des^nng of such support. Athletics originated as extracurricular 
activities and in many schools arc still considered in that category. 
However, there is an increasing trend to regard athletics as an integral 
part of the school curriculum. In New York State, athletics by Board 
of Regents’ action are a definite part of the physical education program 
of the schools and boards of Vacation are empowered to provide 
financial assistance from regular school funds. 

The practice of expecting intcrschool athletics to be largely sclf- 
^porting has led to most of the problems which have developed. 
T^c amount of gate receipts is largely dependent upon the succe^ 
o e^ teams. The effort to produce winning teams often results in 
undesirable cducaUonal practices. Most of these are involved in 
gettin^upcrior athletes into school and in keeping them eligible to 
play. The athletic program can never be educational in a desirable 
sense so long as it remains commcrdal. 

The foUowing statement by Hughes and French relates to this 
matter:* 


long as the jwogram of competitive sports must depend for its very 
financial support of the pubUc, it is not unreason- 
aoie to expect that vanity athJeUcs in such schools and colleges wffl reflect 

of AthUtks in the Stcondaiy Sehooli 

Vol. 32, No. 4 (July 195^^^ Indiana Univenity School of Education, 
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the public rather than the etlueational point of view. llTierc tha is thc^e, 
it can jcarcely be hoped that atUeticr win attain petfetton in the unEotfect 
loeiety which so profoundly iniluencea their polieier. If inteijcholuue and 
intercollegiate athletica arc ever to relieet the tdooMn rather than the 
public point of view, they mint Bret achieve finanoal independence. 

The Educational Policies Cominission strongly recommen* that 
the complete costs of the interscholastie atUetic ^ 

out of gLral school funds. In some state, thu “ I” f 
permiive legislation Is passed. Such leguIaUon should be uiiuated 

in those states where it is needed. j. _ 

The results of finaneing interscholasde athlct.es enurely eu. of cm 
funds In one eity are reported as foUowatt 

. „ ^ (th hr a commercial enterprise, 

1. The high school progrim ^ pmueaion, charin', ah' 

dqjcndcnt on gale rcccipU. Ooladc . 

star, and curtain raiser games have j, jecompUshwi by having 

2. More adequate health inclement weather, providtf g 

fewer games and contests, avoiding health of the partta- 

safe eq^ment and safe transporuuon. and valuing m 

pant above the winning of the game. week-md aflemoons, wiin 

3. Most football games a« no^py^ j ^v^dyiso. 

resulting decrease in such problems as ^ of equipment 

4. ;5l «:hools within a »>atem STbe l«d. . . 

and supplies. Through central 1 ,Xob aihledc fe«. a« "^uced 

5. Some of the hidden costs of public high »cn 

for the student. , 

S.ud”s^u"»p-h^^^^^ 

are indicated on page 364.* jt frequent ° 

In u recent study education, (3) 

income were: (1) gate receipts, (2) ^jmeistion mentto^ 

activity fees. (4) season Ucketj a^W »> daa sbo« a 

ship L.- A comparison of Bra^cU . an^___^ pnerscholasue 

close agreement regarding »“ 

.Pduesdoosl Potirie. 

Education Association and Amcnon Athletia.” 

^'l. P. -roo-ora. gd 

Sicondatj SdMlt OV»h*uS<°°' 

P- 

’ Adams, ep. ctln P- 
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Scuta of Income Fte^arjj 

Ticket salo 276 

Pool offimdj from extracurricular activities 65 

Board of education 32 

Plays, entertainments, and special efforts 16 

Athletic association membership fees 14 

Student coimcil, student body fees 12 

Donations 5 

General or^nization dues. 2 

Department of ph>'stcal education 1 

Assessing home rooms 1 

Profits from magazine subscriptions 1 

Candysales * , [ [ I 


atWctics, despite the considerable intcrral of time betsveen the tivo 
studies. , 


Gale receipts. These two studies reveal the importance of gate receipts 
as a so^ce of income. FootbaU and basletball are the chief incomc- 
producing sports, although even these are not operated at a profit 
m many small schoob. The other interscholastic sports rarely produce 
a profit. 

Gate receipts should come predominantly Com the adult public. 
It IS an accepted policy to keep admission prices for students at a 
muumum. Athletics are organized for the benefit of students, who 
should not be deprived of the opportunity to attend because of high 
admision pnccs. A small number of high schools admit aU students 
tree. Students should also be given priority when it is necessary to 
himt attendance at mdoor atUetic contests because of inadequate 
seating accommodations. 


pMmophy that the intcrschool athletic program should be 
rabsifced hy the institution does not infer that gate receipts should 
be abolished. Although this measure has considerable merit it is too 
revoluuonary m be practical at the present time. Gate receipts are 
n °’u^'>“‘Me so long as they arc incidental. Sufficient funds 
7'°_ “PPeopriated to insure the adequate operation of the 
Prt^^ The gate receipts would then revert to the institutional 

for from gate receipts is used to purchase equipment 

advert' ' ^ i ^ team trips, medical care, scouting, 

adsert^g mweb, Uundry, awards, films, officiab, and other 
Ip P>PPy communities deficits will be paid by 
the school dntnet or fiom the student body funds. It b eiccptional 
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to rcqxiirc tliat the deficit be liquidated during the ensuing year. 
Some schools are fortunate enough to have surpluses at the end of 
the year. Such surpluses are other carried over to succeeding years, 
transferred to the student body budget, or turned over to the school 
district. 

Student activity feet. Another important source of income is derived 
from the student activity fee. A substantial majority of high schooh 
have adopted a student activity plan to provide support for ^ 
student activities. Under this plan each student paja a ptesenbed 
amount— usually from $5.00 to $ 8 . 00 -svhich entitles him to ad- 
mission to aU home athletic contests and to aU other school functions 
for which there is a charge, such as school plaj-s, concerts, an 
operettas. In addition, the cost of the student nmvspaper and 
school annual is defrayed in whole or in part, ost sc oo 
admit students from ouMf-town instltudons '» „ 

a reduced mte upon presentaUon of the smdent body 
who do not belong to the student aetlvih- assoaation are usnaUy 
admitted to home contests at a reduced fee. 

The income from student body fee. is usually W 
various student activities. The alloeaUon may >>. „f 

eoundl, a student activity board, «r a commiuee which consists 

representatives of the various activity fee. 

Various “"‘‘"5""'"“."' in a lump sum early m 

In some schools the entire fee is basis, such as 

the fall. In others the fee is paid on ^ , 

15 cents per weeh for each -veelr <>f .f ta. demon- 
week until the activity ticket is pa« activity ticket completely 
strated that it is better practice W vc majority 

paid for before the basketball sch^o This plan, 

of sclioob the student activity p* ttudents in the various 

liosvever, interesB a larger percentage of students 
activities than any other. . student is assessed 

Student athletic asMciation. In some ^bership in the stud«t 

a certain amount ivhich entitla jn the athleu'c assoaa- 

athlctic association. ITie f and gives die stud^ 
tion varies from S2.00 to J • ^ Membership may 

the pMege of ^u!S°wafruhc a num cr o 

reauirwi or ontional. Inis m 
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years ago but has been replaced in many schools by the student 
activity plan. 

Miscellaneous sources. Many high schools find it necessary to resort to 
additional methods of raising money. In the smaller institutions, the 
revenue from gate receipts, school L^ard appropriations, and student 
fees is often insufficient to meet all of the expenditures. In addition to 
the miscellaneous sources of income cited above by BrammcU, funds 
may be raised by dances, operettas, concerts, carnivals, pageants, 
minstrel sho^s’s, a school circus, class socials, plays, moving pictures, 
and picnics. These methods of raising money frequently prcv’cnt 
athletic deficits. Some schools find it necessary to Use one or more of 
such methods annually. The chief objection to raising money in this 
way is that students spend too much time and effort upon the 
particular activity. At times, also, these activities take an undue 
amount of the teachers* time. If these monc>’-raising ventures arc 
overdone, the public becomes resentful. 

Type of Student Tiehets. Regardless of the manner in which 
students pay for their home athletic events, most schools provide some 
type of season ticket for them. In some institutions, a ticket is used 
which is punched in the appropriate space for each contest. Other 
institutions use a booklet made up of detachable slips which are con* 
sccutivcly numbered. The student*s signature is on the cover of the 
booklet, and a space b provided on each slip for hb signature. For 
each contest, a designated slip, b detached from the booklet. For 
identification purposes, students may be asked to sign the slip, and 
the signature may be compared svith that on the cover. Some schools 
attach small photographs to the season ticket or booklet to elimi- 
nate their use by others than students. Student tickets should not be 
transferable. 

Sources of Athletic Income in Colleges and Universities, lo 
the institutions of higher learning the chief sources of athletic income 
arc gate receipts, student athleUc lees, activity tickets, and institutional 
appropriations. Additional sources of revenue may be contributions, 
subscriptions, concessions, programs, parking fees, rentab, and radio 
and telcvbion broadcasting fees. 

Contrary to the popular impression, intercollegiate athletics in the 
great majority of institutions are not self-supporting. ^Vc^c it not for 
su^t^tial support from institutional budgets, most intercollegiate 
athletic programs could not conrinuc. The salaries of coaches and 
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concessions are frequently overlooked or, if they arc used, they arc 
ineffidently operated. Professional teams and large university athletic 
departments have disco\*cred that there is substantial revenue in 
concessions if they are properly handled. 

Concessions may be handled by the school itself or by an outside 
concessionaire. ^Vithin ^he school it may be operated by the ph>'sical 
education or athletic department, the athletic association, or by 
some student organization. \Vhcn concessions are handled outside 
the school, the concessionaire should be selected after competidve 
bids have been received. In advertising bids the detailed spea- 
fications which will govern the concession should be stated and 
should become part of the concession contract. The concession spea- 
ficadons should require that the Concessionaire sell no commodities 
and employ no persons of which the school may disapprove- Standards 
of sanitation and methods of vending should alcn be explicitly 
stated. 

The contract should provide for payment of a percentage of gro® 
receipts. The flat'sum arrangement may work a hardship on the 
institution or the concessionaire- Net income should not be used 
as the basis for determining percentages as there is invariably the 
question of what costs the concessionaire will include in determining 
net proceeds. 

Por inicrschool athletic events that draw considerable attendance, 
the management of the concessions becomes a business operation 
of such size that high schools and colleges have difficulty handling 
it effectively. In these instances most of the institutions have found it 
ad\'antagcous to have a concessionaire handle them. Experience has 
shoviTi that more income has been received from a concessionaire 

than from a school-operated concession. 

Incr»smg Gate Receipts. The best way to increase gate reccipti 
from high school and college athletics is to have winning teams. 
Hown er, there are other methods of making athletic contests more 
attractive to the public. A season ticket sold at a reduced rate is 
one of the most efTectivc methods of increasing gate receipts. Such 
a plan guarantees a definite income despite poor teams and bad 
ratW. It also provides funds early in the season when thc>' are 
n to get under way. Adults arc appreciative of the opportunity 
because it rcsulu in a saving to them. The price of a season ticket 
s'ancs from 50 to 75 per cent of the total cost of tickets to each 
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home game. If season tickets are made transferable, they mil prove 
more attractive to adults. ^ 

In many communities reserved seats tvill appeal to certain adults. 
Some individuab arc willing to pay more if they are assured of a 
good scat. There are alwaj’s individuab who are unable to arrive at 
the game in lime to get a good scat, tvho would not attend if reserved 
scats were not available. , , 

Well-coached teams appeal to the public. PubHc micrwt coob 
quickly svhen the players demomuate poor fundamentals and appear 
disorganized. Many individuab wiU continue to support a team c^n 
in dkt if it gives the appearance of being well 
connection, it i tmportnnt to tchcdnfe opponent, -f 
the tome ttrength ni the home team. Uneveriy “ " 
not good nttractions. In nddition to bemg wcU coached, 

appeal more to spcctaton if they arc s^rily 

One of the strongest aitracnons^ a ^ and half-time 

athletic contesu b the music, che^g, a enjoyment of a 

entertainment. Good ofTicIating ^^^board and a loud- 

game. Attractive, 5-- . all factors which provide 

speaker system mtli a capable announce 

satbfaction to the spectators. and enjoyment of 

Other fneton whicl. contribute to the corfott and en^J^^^ ^ 

spectatora arc good seats, .y f^^pooms. Good parkins 

suffieient number of clean readily accessible ™ 

faeilities near the athletic field or ^.e time ad- 

consideration. Contests should alsrays be started 
vertised. ,dght football produces 

There is no question whatsoever ^ pgrt of 


vciiisca. , 1 --, night looiu-**- f- , 

There is no question contests. A large pa« 

substantially more revenue than “.‘jf" , „ their wort 
the adult public who find it impossible to 1, ever, 

in the afternoon are able to the standpoint o cmg 

considerable opposition to mg t 


less desirable for students. increasing gate 

The importance of good P “'’‘‘'‘7 h,ieity is discussed in Chap 

well established. Tlie entire matter p 

"t^c 000.0, „rH.uuees.lnJ«t"rrS^"f-;t 

intercollegiate athletim, the ““‘^"Vl.eee individuals were carry 
of the coach or graduate mana 
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called upon to account for the funds of the athletic department, and 
audits to check the athletic accounts were seldom used. Under these 
conditions, it is not surprising that a great deal of money was misused 
and misappropriated. Such ilnancial practices naturally served to 
increase the evils of commercialization and subsidization. 

High schools. More financially and educationally sound methods of 
handling interscholastic athletic funds have evolved in recent years. 
In general, the trend is for these moneys to be handled in the same 
manner as other school funds. Adams, in an extensive study of inter- 
scholastic athletics, found that the persons responsible for the control 
of athletic funds in the order of frequency were; (1) the principal, 
(2) a member of the business department of the faculty, (3) the 
business manager of the school system, (4) the faculty manager of 
athletics, and (5) the superintendent.* 

The practice\)f having the treasurer or business manager of the 
board of education handle all athletic funds has much to recommend 
it. Such a plan centralizes all hnancial matters and insures more 
businesslike procedure. In particular, a more accurate audit is likely 
to result. However, many boards of education hesitate to assume the 
responsibility for athletic funds because they are not tax moneys and 
do not come tvithin the scope of their duties. 

Adams data reveals that in the great majority of high schools all 
funds arc handled within the school itself.* The recommended practice 
IS to use a centralized accounting system whereby the responsibility 
for all financial accounts is centralized in one individual, such as the 
pnnapal, commercial teacher, or other designated person. A system 
whttcby the various accounts arc decentralized and handled separately 
ieads to confusion and inefficiency. 

In the centralized accounting system aU athletic funds, along tvi* 
all other actmty funds, are deposited with the school treasurer. 
Rcrords arc maintained for all deposits. When purchases are to be 
made, a purchase order in triplicate must be signed first by the 
athlcuc director and then certified by the school treasurer. One copy 
gom to the vmdor, one copy is retained by the school treasurer, 
and the remaming copy is iept by the athletic director. BUU are 
not paid by the school treasurer until an invoice has been receiv- 
ed from die vendor and checled by the athletic director or hU 
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representative that the materials received correspond \vith what has 
been ordered. At periodic inler\'als, probably once a month, the school 
treasurer submits a report to the athletic director and principal on 
the condition of the alliletic budget. 

The school treasurer should be bonded for tlie largest amount of 
money that he wiU he responsible for during the year. His accounts 
should be audited annually by a qualified auditor. 

ColUgcs and mhrrsi&t. As the faculty assumed conlrol of alhkucs, 
it undertook to remove the control of finances from e “ * ° 
those directly in charge of athletics. Although athlcuc directo« sail 
handle the funds in a number ofirndlutiom, the commou pmcucc 
today is to place the handling ofalldcde finanra m 
the genetul business manager of the conege or ^ 

of the larger universities hate a business maMgcr m n 
mem. The most sa.isfacloty plan, however, ,s lo have * 
treasurer or the universily busiocs office m f 
care and distribution of athletic funds, ^ 
highly trained business man, well ^ of fundi it reduced 

athletic department. Under such a plan, 

to a minimum. _,Vi» out a requisition for any 

Under this plan, the i, to the purchasing 

purchases he desires to make. This req vendor. 

department, where two vouchers arc mac ou^^^_^ deparunent and 

The vendor sends the equipment o athletic dep.irt- 

returns the vouclicrs irilh the equjpmco youcheis. One of the 

ment receives and checks the cquipmc^ business ollice, 

vouchers is kept on file and the " ji^mr desires cash, 

which then pap for the purchase. , oIPce for the desired 

makes out a requisidon dueetjy o receipts from the dirrcior 

amount. Pracdeally all iusdmtions reqouc 

or coach for his cash ctpenditores. MS' 

The above plan has much “ j,, reruains wi'hln hU hudgru 

make purchases as he secs fit, as g eapenditurcs. An u 

He U not deprived of dons die huun» 

fortunate situation exists in so equipment- If d'r . 

manager dominates the P-o*”' he h 

is nualle to purchase srisely for *‘^pe rienee in to » 
for his posiUon. I. would appear that hn cape 
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his knowledge of the specific use for which the purchases are intended 
should make it desirable that he be at least consulted when purchases 
are made for his department. 

Special Procedures in Lat^e Cities. Interscholastic athletics in 
larger cities are usually co-ordinated by an indhudual who func- 
tions from a central office, usually the superintendent’s office. 
Methods of operation vary from city to city, A common practice is 
to pool all gate recripts and to dh'ide the total amount equally 
among all schools. In one city all athletic funds are turned over to 
the central office. Ten per cent of each athletic department’s gross 
receipts is placed in a genera! fund. The remaining 90 per cent of 
income is available to each school to use as it desires. The mone>' 
in the general fund is used to assist the poorer schools in financing 
thdr athletic programs. In many cities the purchase of all athletic 
^uipment is co-ordinated through the central office. This results 
in greater economy and, at the same time, insures each school a 
reasonable amount of equipment, with no school having an advan- 
tage over any other. A central organization is particularly desir- 
able in those cities which have central stadiums and armories or 
coliseums. 

Oakland, Calif., provides an interesting example of a centraliicd 
administration of intcrscholastic athletics.** In this city the school 
disinct assumes the raponsibUity of providing the coach and his 
salary, the supervisory staff, and aU facilities including their main- 
tenance. *1716 gate rccripis for all intcrscholastic athletic competilioo 
arc denned in a central fund. From this fund the director orph>*sical 
education pays for all transportation costs, ofiiciaUng, all medical 
expenso, including phpician’s fees, and all other expenses of a 
general nature. Eacli spring each school receives an identical allot- 
ment from the central fund. Schools arc not permitted to use student 
body or other funds to supplement this allotment. Each school is also 
r^ov.dcd with a petty cash fund of $25.00 each semester for incidental 
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pieces or equipment which cm be 

nil types, blball bats, and shoulder pads, the 

sports reach an agreement as to what they prcTcr. t^s^rxnot 

fm these items are set up and bids tauited. Samples 

to the standard in quality, utility, and “““f™'' ^ 

The coaches meet to mahe the “ SrSeh:: 

meeting the spealications is 'semdards. In the matter of 

the order for equipment mecung decides upon the 

athletic clothing for the various bids 

quality, pattern, and colors. Spedfio «o . . ^ic low-cst bidder 

invited Lmples must be made 

whose samples are bidder is sent a purchase 

When purchases arc made receives a duplicate purchase 

order. At the same tunc the ^ dupU«ite 

order. Upon receipt of *"’7“^„ocrIv certifying that 

purchase order from the schiwl, a* ordered, the 

^ds have been received in the quanUty and qua > 

bill is paid. , .uu eoualiration plan a* 

Snyder enumerates the values of thu rq 

follows:** 
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expenditures for a fiscal period. This process is essentially what is 
known as budget making. A budget is merely the complete financial 
plan, which is based upon the estimated expenditures to be made 
and the expected income. Budget making naturally originated in 
connection with business and governmental enterprises. Tlie practice 
was found desirable and has since extended to most business enterprises 
and public service organixations, including the schools. 

The safest way to avoid'dcficits in physical education is to adopt 
budgets which limit the appropriations to the income and then 
confine the expenditures to the appropriations. The budget results in 
planned spending. It is the best insurance of an equitable distribution 
of available funds to all the activities of the physical education 
department. Examples of the spending of too much money on one 
sport resulting in the curtailment or elimination of other sports arc 
not hard to find. The antagonisms and embarrassment which may 
develop when this occurs could be eliminated if a budget were set 
up and followed. By means of the budget, the director can show 
where the money was spent and thus prevent any suspicion of misuse 
of funds. The need for increased appropriations can be sho^^'n and 
j^tified more easily and cfFcctivcly with a budget than without one. 
Ex^vagant and foolish buying will be checked, and comparisons 
Wth previous years and vrilh other institutions can be made. The 
budget pemits an analysis of the cost of the various sports and reveals 
where revision can be made, if necessary, with the least loss in the 
effectiveness of the department. 

Procedure in Making a Budget. There are far more poorly 
constructed budgets than well-constructed ones, since few phy’sical 
educatmn departments construct them in accordance with the 
accept^ prindplcs of budgetary procedure. Every school presents an 
individual problem, but there are some fundamental principles 
which sh^d be obsewed by any director ^vho is constructing a 
U gel. llicre is nothing mysterious about making one; nor is it 
n^c^ry to ^ a business expert to do it. Any administrator can 
»3tisfactory budget by foUoiving carcfuUy a fe%v fundamental 

are ordimirily prepared in 
’’ Th' director of phjti- 

eduratinn ^ responsibility for formulating the physical 

)u get. In colleges and universities the athletic director 
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develops the athletic budget, nds same 

majority of high schools. Hmvever, the pnncipal has >1“ ^ '' 

in many sclto^l,. The superintendent, pamcularly “ ^ 
frequently carries this assignment. Other ^ manager of 

this responsibility are the athletic council and the faculty ma ge 

athletics. 

The steps in construedng a budget are: 


1 . Collecting the necessary information. 

2. Oassifying the inforiMtion. _ ^ ^ 

3 . nnrl adoQtin? the 


Classifying the mfonnaUon. 
o. Presenting and adopting the budget. 

• c The infoimation the budget 

CMtclmg the nectssary xn/omalton. - and necessary 

maker coUects is concerned mth the exp ^ 
expenditures. In estimating the f -hich he 
director must consider carrfull, niU be received 

may expect revenue. He tvill tam' ““ „,ee is dependent 

for aU contests away fmm home much can be 

upon gate receipts. In the lig *^„, 55 t throughout 
expected at the gate for ?" ,.„r nhiel. wiU 1”"“'"“ 

Arc there any factors dunng e teams be particuhaily 

the gate receipts one way or j jjj Arc unusual attme- 

good or bad? Are colorful teams >» r^mvided? Are ..mn 
SL which svUI add to gate rpmes? These ore only > 

counterattraclions must consider as he “b 

few of the questions which the be consetsa 

the nnUeipated revenue from E“‘'.^“'Pv„U.er ennditlons cannot ^ 
in his -estimates rather ^0 »P»Xth^ b easier to est^m dian 
forecast for the coming ) d© not ligi'f® ^ ‘ e^^xon 

footbaU because weather .g, „ 5 td lo consider an) 

regard to student fees, the ^gents’ desire and abdib 

whid. may affeet enmUmen. f„m the board of 

purchase season dekets. The .app ymated from -jiicin 

don or the board of mister. .vi.h -b" * r.bm 

priatlons. Tlie director is u»“ > changes m ^e 'PP ,l,c 

and will probably know "I”.* . fj„n, any addiiiona' 

are likcl)-: If revenue b “"■"’^'t^Jorpreviou. inm"’' 

amount may be calculated on die basn 


sources. 
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The estimate of expenditures proceeds along similar lines. The 
guarantees to be paid opponents are already knoum unless the gate 
receipts are to be divided. The cost of transportation and other 
expenses of trips can be estimated quite accurately on *the basb of 
previous trips. Approximately what wall be the expense of each 
home game? Officials, student help, faculty help, policemen, publicity, 
tickets, and rent are some of the expense items to be considered 
in figuring the cost of home games. What purchases will have to 
be made? This is a difficutt item to estimate. An inventor^' of the 
equipment on hand is necessary before any accurate estimate of 
future needs can be made. The cost of purchases may be secured 
fairly accurately by consulting the cost of the same items in the 
past. Investigation of the prices other schools are paying is also of 
assistance. Price trends and the probable future prices must be con- 
sidered. An average of the past five years may be used to estimate 
the cost of other items, such as laundry, medical attention and sup- 
p ia, scouting, awards, intramural activities, and equipment repairs. 
Omce supplies, insurance, telephone, and telegraph expense can be 
eumated on the basis of previous years’ expenditures. The director 
s lou nescr forget that the budget is no better than the time spent 
estimating it. 

Information about these various items should be gathered and 
compiled continuously. All the needs obsc^^'ed should be noted 

roug jout the >car. Tlie entire department should be encouraged 
to inform the director of present and future needs in order that he 
rnay know where new expenditures arc needed most. The director 
should not fail to consult the various staff members who arc in a 
position to assist in supplying needed information. He should keep 
constant touc i s%iih the supply houses and read current catalogues 
on the cost orplij-sical education and athletic equipment. 
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Administrators shotild present hottest budgets and be prepared to 

'"SrIrgMe .■n/et^h-ee. Artee 

it Should be classified. This insures ^ " P and 

makes for accuracy in .„\hc revi^-ing and rc%-i5- 

compiling of the data, and it make -fication lake should re* 
i„g of I estimates -nre reUting to 

semble the form of the final b gc of d‘® ^ 

capital outlays and maintenanw an op^ school and roost 

included in the physical education t> jnronnation is 

college budgee salarie arc „-{th the infonna. 

classified under trvo general heads. espendiluies. 

tion eoneerning renenne end ^ 

Every item for which an “P^Xould be reflected in the budget. 

it may amount to only a few do ^ larger headings, u 

Th J snraUer items can be if re,o»ted. Sample 

the deuiled information f * and athletic budgets 

classilieaUons for physical «l»eat.on and 
illustrated on pp. 37^385. collee® '* ... 

Prrrm/ing rm/eif ‘f XTe «mmi.tee or boa-d. r^'cS 

budget is first approved by * depart^nent. Iff® 
i usually administers the po ‘O -ootoves it- r rornu. 

exists, tlx president ^^ftnutees or board of 

budget is usually made by the drors. 

High school budgets Jv the board of educauon.^ 

the superintendent, and. high irustres- 

the business manager o . of cduca««o® or , 

budge, before it goes to J”" f^ 

The budge, etould im adop^';^^_^^„.Tbe fi«'^F^„.,,^.«, 
expenditures entered in o or shortcomi ^nt 

b frequently a factor m Jvisable *° ”!** ^ ._.,rt)\intaidy 

and L thb reason, it Utter -U 

day of the fiscal year, because 
cr)Indde srith the school )<**■• 
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be made as directed. Others hold to the view that llie budget should 
be reviewed again when the expenditures are actually to be madc- 
Thc general practice, howc\’er, is to follow the budget figures fairly 
closely. The \'ariation is usually from 3 to 5 per cent in which the 
expenditures exceed or fall to match the appropriations. 

Practically all budgets make provbions for readjustments. Emer- 
gencies arc certain to occur, and the budget should be clastic enough 
to pro\'ide for them. There arc several different plans which may 
be followed. An emergency or contingency fund may be set aside 
in the original budget. Bui if tliis fund is too small, the administrator 
may feel cramped in his efibrts to adjust appropriations to unforeseen 
circumstances. If on the other hand, the fund is too large, it may 
encourage waste and carelessness and tlius defeat one of the main 
purposes of budget making. The most common plan is to transfer 
funds from one budgetary' item which appears likely not to need all 
the available money to the item on which the demand has un- 
expectedly increased. Such transfers, if appreciable, however, must 
have the approval of the athletic board, the business manager, or 
perhaps, in a college, the president. 

Proper records should "be kept in order that the actual re%’enue 
and expenditures may be compared \riih the budget estimates. These 
records are invaluable to the administrator as he prepares his new 
budget. In addition, they arc of value in making necessary adjust- 
ments where indicated in the current budget. The administrator 
should receive monthly reports so that he may know the relationship 
of mrome and expenses wth the budget estimates. He needs to know 
whether actual income is in line ivith his estimates. Insofar as expen- 
iturcs are concerned he must always knoiv the amount appropriated, 
the amount expended, commitments which must be paid but have 
not y et been received, and the unallocated balance. If income is much 
lower than anticipated during the first half of the fiscal period, it 
migit be indicated that expenditures should be reduced in the second 
“all or the ^od to pre\-ent a serious deficit. 

. ^ f*ractical Budget. The phjr’sical education department may 

ve one or two budgets, depending upon whether or not the 
athletic budget is separate. Below is a budget which may be used 
^rge unwersity or modified to meet the needs of a small high 
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. eduC/VTIon budget I 


lUActBall 

nMcball 

Track anti crtm-eountry 
Svvimmini; 

Golf 
Tmnls 
WrtitlinR 
G>T.inaitifs 
Appropriationa 
I^naliona and iul> 
acriplioM 
Other income 


{See Schedule I) 

Sample Schctlule xxx.xx 

(Schedule H) 

(Sch«lu!<^ III) 

(Schedule IV) 

(Schedule V) 

(Schedtde V|) ^ 

(Schedule \ H) vex-xx 

(Schedule VIH) xxx.xx 

(ScJiedule IN) xxxax 

(Schedule X) .xs 

(Schedule XI) 

XXX.** 


Football 

Basketball 

Baseball 

Track and cros»-«U"'D 
Swimming 
Wrcslllng 
Golf 
Tennis 
Gymnastics 
Required physical 
education , 
Intramural athletics 
Teacher training 
General 


ctrtsnnvwo 

(Sw ScMjl. 
[scMul. X' j 

(ScM“ ' , 

,Scl«dul. 

(Scbrf-I' Nl^) 
(Sclirful' ^ 

(Scbrfulc XXI) 

[sdirfulc XXII) 

(scb.d“|' 

Sv, 


, . „jater detail in the aetua! 

e • „me i. eaphtto'^ “> i,^cd in g<-o>‘“ 

source of me Capenditutn* jjj (sative : 

, 0,0 for that schedules are 

1 in the schedules. 
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SCHEDULE S 
Football ReeeipU 


1. Game at - 

2. Game at 

3- Game at 

4. Game at 

5. Game at 

7. Game at 

8. Game at 

Radio broadcast receipts 

Program recdpts 

Concession receipts 

TotaJ estimauJ football receipts 


•xxxxx. 
XXIC.XX 
XXX.XX 
XXX.XX 
XXX.XX 
XJOCJCX 
XXX.XX 
XXX JOC 
XXX.XX 
XXX.XX 
XXXXJOC 


SaiEOULE XIV 
Baskeiball Expenditures 


Office expense xxx.3tx 

Printing and advertising xxxjdc 

Travel xxXJa 

\S'ag« xxxjce 

Salaries 30 oc.^x 

Equipment and supplies ■xsatXK. 

Clearing and expenditures xxxjce 

Awards xxx.xx 

bicdlcal attention and supplies xxXJcx 

OSidals xxXJcx 

Guarantees xxX.xx 

^^eneral . xxx.^^x 
- Total estimated basketball expenditures xxxx^x 


The various expenditure schedules may be itemized in greater 
detail. The following classification and codification are suggested as an 
aid in keeping a detailed, reliable record of expenditures in 
physical education department: 

CLASSIFICATION OF ACmVlTlES 

A. Football H. Tennis 

B. Baseball I, Gymnastics 

G Basketball J. Required pbyTical education 

D. Track and cross-coiintry K. Intramural athletics 

E. Wrestling L. Teacher training 

F. Swimming M. General 

G. Golf 
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CLASSIFlC/\TION OF ACCOUNTS 
OJke Expens! 

011 Dues and subscriptions 

012 Sumps and postage 

013 Telephone and telegraph 

014 Freight, express, and cartage 

015 General 

PmMg 

021 Tickets, yearbooks 

022 Advertising-newspapers and ma^ma 

023 Adverlbing-postcrs. 

024 Advertising— photographs and engra g 

025 General printing 

Trastl 

031 Team transporution 

032 Seouting 

033 Local transporution 

034 Hotel and lodging 
033 Meals 

036 Cental travel 

041 AlUalic<uppllo(noteq»ip»>“') 

042 Medical supplia 

(M3 Grounds and pool suppUe 
044 Canaral 

051 Equipment repairs 

052 General repairs 

061 Handling blcadim 

062 Ticket takers and tseket 

SS!SL“ntst<,ntedletd«.p»«i»» 

065 Auditing , -^mnnt room, rovta' 

066 Student help In egmpment 

0G7 General Eqvpnuni 

071 Equipment 

072 General ^ ««/ Otam"! 


081 Towels 

082 Dry cleaning 

083 Laundry 
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Insurance 


091 Travel 

092 Earnings 

093 Public liability 

Other Expenditures 

101 Hospital and dental sendee 

102 Mescal attention 

103 Awards 

104 Guarantees 

105 Officials— fees at\d expenses 

In those institutions where salaries are paid from athletic revenue, 
a salaries account should be-carried. This would include all salanW 
^vhich are not paid directly by the institution. The preceding classi- 
fication is used as follows: every expenditure made is allocated to 
some activity. Thus, if a telephone bill for football is paid, football 
is charged with the amount of the bill. Therefore, the item will be 
recorded as 013A. The 013 refers to telephone and telegraph expense 
and the A to football. Intramural awards would be recorded as I03K. 
A trip by the tennis squad would be recorded as 031H for the trans- 
portation expense, 034H for the hotel expense, and 035H for the 
meal expense. When all expenditures are classified in this manner as 
they occur, it is a simple matter to find out what the total expenditures 
for each activity have been. The coach himself may employ the above 
sy’slem of recording expenditures in order to hnow the cost of the 
various items and activities svithout having recourse to the busmess 
office or the school treasurer. 

If a simpler, less detailed budget is desired, the example listed 
below may be followed. This budget, which was used in a small 
college, can readily be adapted to a high school. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION BUDGET II 

INCOME 


Student activity tickets xxxjcx 

Cate receipts, guaranties — football xxxjcx 

Gate receipts, guaranties — basketball xxx.xx 

Gate receipts, guaranties — baseball xxx.xx 

Gate receipts, guaranties — track xxx.xx 

Other income xxx.xx 


XXXXJCX 


Total income 
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General Items, OJjjee 


CalU and tdegrams 

Stamps, stationery, and oHIce supplies 

Student help {stenographer and secretary) 


General Items for All Aetivities 

Organization— dues and assessments 

Expense for attending conference meetings y 

Medical examination for varsity and freshman squad . . 

Medical and training supplies 

New towels 

Laundry of towels 

laundry and repairs (general items) 

Lining materials for fields 


New equipment 

Trophies and medab • 


Eqiupment 

Traveling expense . 
Medical attention . 
Awards ■ 


Equipment 

Traveling expense 
Medical attention 

OfEdab 

Awards 


Equipment 

Traveling expense 

Medical attention 

Awards ’ ‘ 
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Golf 

Traveling expense xxx.xx 

A'i-.-zrds '. XXX.XX 

Total xxxxjsx 

Wrestling 

■ Equipment xxx.xx 

Traveling expense xxxjcx 

Medical attmtion xxx.xx 

OSIdals xxx.xx 

Avs-ards xxx-xx 

Total xxxxjcx 

BcsebaU 

Eqiupmcnt xxxjcx 

Tra\'eling expense xxx.xx 

Medical attention :.... xxxjac 

OHidals xxxjtx 

Av.’ards — vanity 

Awards— freshmen xxxjcx 

Miscellaneoui (games) soacjoc 

Total xxxx^ 

Track 

Eqmpmcni xxxjcx 

Traveling expense xxxxx 

Medical attention ’ ’ ] [ ’ ] rr^-^ 

Ofiiaals ..”!!!!!!!!!!!! xrxjcx 

Awards — s-anity !!!!!!.!. rr^ ^ 

Awards — freshmen ^ 

Miscellaneous (meets) !!!!!!!!!"!! xxxjcx 

Total xxxx-xX 

DasketiaU 

Equipment xxx.xx 

Traveling expeme xxxjcx 

Medical attention ] xxx-xx 

OfTiciaU xxx-xx 

PubLcjty and advertising xxxjcx 

Rent of floor xr-' ** 

Qeantng and repairing equipment ... . xxxjcx 

Awards-vaniiy !.!*.!’.!!!!!!!! xxxJcx 

Awards — frohmen xxx-xx 

Mbcellancous (games) !**!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!'!!!]” XXXJCX 

Total xxxxjx 
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Football 


X30C.XX 

Equipment xx 

Traveling expense xsx.xx 

Medical attention ”!!!!. xxxjk 

Onicials XXX.XX 

Publicity and advertising xxx-xx 

Oeaning and repairing equipment !”!!!!!!! xxx^ 

Awards — xxx.xx 

Awards — freshmen xxx.xx 

Miscellaneous (games) xxxx.xx 


Total erpevditurts xxxxx.xx 


and the success of hudgctaiy P'^“ JirKtor is tardy in charge 
adequate accounting sj^etn. J'' conception of it. 

of the accounting proc^ure, hf conduct his department on 

It ^^*ould be impossible for j. accounting system. It 

a busincsslUce basis wthout * p Unanticipated tendencies 

ser-'cs to restrict the expenditures ^ budget, 

in cost and income "^‘ '’'fX^fcrmation for dralUog the budget 
The director secures >"“* “ -ocoontutg method protects the 

from the of catelessness and mnuse of 

director or the coach from ^ ,ho accounting records, 

funds. Upon the infoOTaUon soHJ V jaa„dal assistance from 
the director can base hi. request for further 

the board. - ^ physical education fuiancw « 

The individual in charge o y^e accounting metho 

interested in current the budget. However, the 

classUies revenue on ^Ue eompta- Pi»euger states 

recording of current ^rfiag cependimres:” 

*a. there are four essenual part. 

OHghsa. recesds "f ^Stdis';^-;.? s.hea the time eoe.es 

-;d of fetS 

»* B. J. Pittenger, A« /bOw»«> 

p. 113. 
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^ feature is omitted, hmvc\'er, in the smaHer high schools, •where the 
ger pages arc posted dirortly from the original records of 
transactions. 

3. heart of the s>-stem is the classified ledger record in which the 
ct ^ exp^ditures are regularly posted against the budgetary appro* 
pmbom m order to rc\*cal the amount expended and the amoimt remaining 
lor each and c%-ery budgetary item at any time. 

accounting procedure is reached in the periodical 
fn tv ’j* ^ s set, ^d revenue statement from the accounting officer 
situaUon ph^xical education setting forth the current financial 


r onnu audit. Pro\’irions for irequent, regular audits must be 
^ ^ udget is to function properly as an instrument of fiscal 

^ * audit serves as a check on the manner in which the 
tnirmters the budget and gives assurance that the budgetary 
tent carried out. The audit should be made by compe- 

of the r J connected with the administration 

The he.pI r Sreat majority of schools foliotv this practice, 

auit M department often makes the audit. The 

Good budfr^-ta - made than when it is delayed, 

audit. * procedure requires an eitcmal, independent, annual 

reMnshoui?w''7' n trip by a school athletic team a 

should be oht^ 7r ' <rspcnses which were incurred. Receipts 

of Ac lareer^",'^ expenditures for which cash is paid, hfost 

ie uJwTtvT? “ *0 one used by 

n fo!m fStol P^Se). fTte use of such 

businesslike THwv-ei ccounung of the expenses and is a more 
any forms. foUowcd in schools which do not use 

Agreement. PracticaUy aU coUeges and 
contests.'’ The praaS Intcischool 

persistt in some of the smaIIerT77 '7"'^’ ngreements still 
bardly businesslike anrl ^ schools. Such a procedure is 

ins nnd mistakes. In n I ’ends itself to misunderstand- 

schools more understaLS,!*'’ *'““''°al agreements betsveen 

regular eontracn si^Th 

Signed by both schools for all contests. 
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These contract forms are supplied by the state associations or 
conferences. 

Handling School Fnnds. Schools arc frequently careless in their 
management of gate receipts. The large sums of liioney ^vhich often 
are involved should call forth all precautions to insure against loss. 
Another argument for the sale of tickets in advance of the game 
is that it prevents the accumulation of large sums of money. Theft 
insurance is carried by all large schools, and the game manager 
is usually bonded. Plenty of police protection should be provided, 
particularly when the fxmds are collected and taken from the ticket 
offices. Unless the amount is very small, arrangements should be 
made to deposit the gate recapts in a bank or police station after the 
game. 

It is a cardinal principle in schools as well as in business organiza- 
tions that all financial transactions should be recorded in some 
tangible ^s•ay. It is for this reason that receipts for all purchases arc 
necessary. By the same token, when money is received receipts should 
be given and carbons retained. Such receipts are essential when the 
accounts arc audited. An accurate record must also be available of 
ticket sales at athletic contests. Ordinarily this is done by recording 
the number on the roll prior to and following the game. These data 
arc also necessary for the auditors. 

Game Keports. In many schools tlie athletic director is expected 
to provide game reports after each contest. This report includes such 
items as attendance (according to such categories as children, students, 
general admissions, and so forth), gate receipts, complimentary 
tickets, expenses, other income, weather conditions, and the score. 
These reports scr\’c as a valuable record for future use, especially in 
the preparation of future budgets. 

Petty Cash Fund. It is an estabibhed business procedure for the 
adminutrator to have a small petty cash fund of approximately 
$25.00 from which he can make small purchases. It b much simpler 
to make purchases of less ilian two dollars directly rather than to 
make out a purchase requbition. Receipts for all purchases should 
be obtained. When the petty cash fund b exhausted, the receipts 
should be submitted along with the request for an additional 
appropriation. 
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The Purchase and Care 
of Equipment 


Importance* The purchase and care of equipment was not an im- 
portant responsibility of those in charge of the first interschool teams, 
for the players furnished their own equipment. As interscholastic and 
intercollegiate athletics grew, schools undertook to equip the players. 
For a number of years the equipment item did not assume large 
proportions because little equipment was needed. The athletic pro- 
gram was limited to a few sports, the squads were small, and the 
players were not equipped so elaborately and completely as they arc 
today. Furthermore, the cost of athletic equipment was considerably 
less than it is at present. 

Tot^y, the purchase and care of equipment constitutes one of 
the director’s most important responsibilities. Most athletic depart- 
ments fccl obligated to protect the members of the teams to a 
reenable extent tvith adequate equipment. Not only arc the 
mjunes redured hut wcU^xjuipped, rveU-dressed teams appeal more 
c pu c than unattractive teams. Equipment expense has 
bemme one of the largest items in the athletic budget and a great 
' fiillv ^ tnay be wasted unless equipment is purchased care- 

properly. A great deal has been learned about 
mnrt.® “ recent yeara. Directors have 

purAiued equipment more wisely and have eared for it more care- 

t, of to expense 

but directors ^"e themselves readily to reductions, 

?he o'?'" by which Ley can reduce 

ivxn^^d o appreciably impairing its effee- 

..vxness and appearance. It is essential that every director know 
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^mpment thoroughly and be acquainted with tin polides, method!, 
and techniques by which cquipmoit niight be botight and cared for 
most economical]/. 

Provision of Equipment by School. P«ctjcall/ oU schooU 
provide the playing equipment for the sen-ice and intramural pro- 
grams. The student is c.rpccled to furnish his own uiuTomi. Man/ 
schools provide towels and too'cl service at no cost to students, but 
many make a charge for this sendee. In sdll other schools the provision 
of clean toivelsis the responsibilityofthestudent. This means that he 
must bring his own towel and take it home for Jaundering. TJiis 
practice is not recommended because of the problems involved in 
administering it. 

Tor intersAool athletics it is highly desirable to have the school 
to furnish most items of equipment, including uniforms. Adams study 
revealed that in 60 per cent of laigc high schools, 4S per cent of 
medium-sized high schools, and 34 per cent of small high schools, 
all personal equipment furnished to squad members.* In approxi- 
mately 62 per cent of the small high sdiools and 45 per cent of the 
medium-sized high schools, shoes were not furnished by the school. 

” Many high schools rent shoes — ^particularly football shoes — to the 
players. An appreciable percentage of small and medium-sized 
high scliools do not furnish socks or gloves. Virtually all schools 
provide playing uniforms, but it b exceptional for a school to furnish 
such specialized and pcnonal equipment as golf clubs and tennis 
rackets. 

Students should not be requfred to provide aU or part of them 
utuform, because, inevitably, some tviU be unable to afford to become 
candidates for teams. Equally undesirable is the practice of using 
cheap, ill-fitting equipment which has been borrowed or handed 
down year after year. Some parents sviU purchase football shoes 
tvhicfa arc too large with the hope that they >viU last the student 
three years. The protTsion of most ilerm of athletic equipment by 
the school is a standard tounrd svhich aU phj-sical education depart- 
nienfs should nwir. 

?*urchasiDg Equipment. The coach should ahvap be consulted in 
the purchasing of athletic equipment for hb squad. He kno\« the 
specifications, he understands wliat materials are needed and how 
they arc to be used, and he .ccs them tried and tested, lie comet 
* Adams, cfi. tit., p. 1 5. 
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into contact with the problems which arc presented by the equip- 
ment. This practical experience with athletic goods enable the coach 
to make valuable suggestions and recommendations. 

The athletic director also plays an important role in the purchase 
of equipment. He may have far more experience udth equipment 
than the coach, and if this is the situation, he should tactfully guide 
the coach in his recommendations. He must also determine that the 
equipment request is in line with the budget and that the amount 
and type of equipment ordered can be justified. 

In high schools the principal usually has the responsibility of 
approving purchases of athletic equipment. The superintendent also 
does this frequently, particularly in the smaller schools. The athletic 
council, board of education, and business manager of the school may 
also have this responsibility. In colleges and universities the ap- 
proval of the athletic director is usually all that is necessary. How- 
oer, the athletic council or the business manager may also giv* 
approval. 


The inienlory. Before athletic equipment is purchased the need 
for It should be carefully considered. This will necessitate an item- 
ized inventory of the equipment room covering both the amount 
and the condition of the materials on hand. Some directors can be 
ng t y critidzed for being unable to justify amounts of equipment 
pur c . The inventory is the best insurance against overbuying 
on some items and underbuying on others. The director and coach 
^ have firsthand information concerning the amount 

con ttion of the stock on hand, and an accurate idea of team 
pc^nncl and requirements for the coming season. 

‘ Polices. After the needs have been determined the 
invftlvZ ^uy. But the purchase of athletic equipment 

hiidfFi*t more than merely buying goods to the limit of the 

the u-cctor is anxious to obtain the best service and 

this ohiertJv * pcT dollar spent. In order to attain 

mi-'ht he recognized policies of buying \vhich 

Purchasing athletic ^uipment is a business 
- ^^are ^ Conducted on a businesslike basis, 

business Alth P'‘0‘^urcs which arc recognized as sound in any 

fully in mMl Htuatiom"""’’’" "‘'’’“>'‘"8 
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St<mda 7 dUot«>n of ipipmmt. “Standardization of equipmtnt" is a 
common expression among directors. Sy this teim 
adoption, by a school, of a certain color, tj-pe, and ^le of eqnj 
ment, tvhich is maintained over a period of years. There 
vantages in buying certain consistent types of eqmpment, usually 
from the same to. It alloii, for replacement o 
in whole or in part. It maintains quality of material and color, ine 
r„r“.t\ulr»i.yoverapeH^^ye^.^^^^^^^^^^ 

ments are easUy obtained and r^irs can 

The uniformity of equipment for team ro question 

organization and strengthens ‘h' ^’^ ^0,4 The 

that lack of uniformity may I-' ^ equipment, hoireser, 

director must he alert to the tapi „ dote of obsolcle or 

in order that he mil not be found with a large .tore 

extmet types on hand. , opinion that, 

aiafilj. mrrrWie. It is »>' “ of equipment b best, 

as a policy, the Is ™t aSys the best, but it must 

The most expensive equipment is ^ expemi'-e than cheap 

be reeognized diat good reJiioas that quldhy 

material. It has been prov^ ? Ion«r, and can be repaired 

incrcbandbe fits better, Ic®'^ ‘ ^ilmis The director must not go to 

more advantageously than 1 ^ ,uunis go imequipped 

the extreme in paying puces ^ shomi that in the majority 

on a limited budget, but °I^"’“.!n^°L.eriaIs. The practo 
of cases, lowumst maten^ ^ 1“ freshmen teams has 

of purchasing cheap n'cehandrm Pom the 

not preved to be economies It ^ J „ provide a cheap 

varsity squad T-liV “ ^c iLson but gives Unle pnmuse 

CTadeofequipment that may las^ 

Sheiog suitable for recondinor^. 

Sarfy baying. The director y be ordered m the sp S 

of early buying. FaU c3UiPm»YXy colleges and Wgh ;ch«ls 

and spring equipment difTcrent articles of ‘^P j 

have Uielr own pecoliar ^iio diese up. IVhen ord^ 

and the manufaeturer needs time m m lale^ 

Sfly. good 

mistakes are more nxciy 
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is that the buyer has the opportunity to return goods that do not 
meet specifications. Materials that arc not up to standard can be 
returned more conveniently when they have been delivered early. 

Early buying also aids the manufacturer. He is better able to 
estimate the expected volume of business and prepare for it. He 
can produce better materials at a better price if the labor is spread 
out over the entire year instead of being accumulated during certain 
intervals. In addition, the reputable manufacturer has the oppor- 
tunity to replace materials that arc defective or not up to standard. 

Buy ivitkin range of ability to pay. This is a sound policy in any business. 
Credit is easily obtained, and many directors have gone heavily 
into debt as a result of unrestrained purchasing. Even though many 
schools operate on a budget, it is possible to spend more for equip- 
ment than can be afforded. Buying too much and too expensive 
equipment has plunged many athletic departments into debt. Buying 
too much equipment is not so serious a mistake as buying too expensive 
equipment, because the sxuplus can be used later. Many coaches 
and directors have been overanxious to equip their teams ssdth the 
best and have gone to the extreme in their buying. Although quality 
merchandise is advocated, small high schools cannot afford to buy 
the same grade of equipment that large universities use.- When a 
director overpurchases equipment, the operations of the entire depart- 
ment may be curtailed, and his ability as an administrator is 
questioned. Frequently, schools buy recklessly after financially success- 
ful years. As a long-term policy, consistent, regular buying is to be 
preferred. 

Purchase from reputable concerns. There are bargains in athletic 
equipment as ^vell as in other lines of merchandise. The director 
who kno^vs athletic materials can recognize and take advantage of 
bargains %vhen he encounters them. However, to be constantly hunt- 
ing for bargains is a poor policy. Much time and effort wU be 
^^•astcd, and the bargains will frequently prove to be disappoint- 
ments. Cut prices should be viewed suspiciously. High-grade 
merchandise cannot be sold consistently at a cut rate. Reputable 
equipment concerns sell to schools and colleges at reasonable rates 
and they cannot afford to make a practice of cutting prices. Re- 
liable companies guarantee the excellence of their products and 
^is guarantee b worth pa^dng for. Fc^v directors arc accurate 
judges of textiles, leathers, and other matcriab used in the manu- 
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lacture of athletic equipment. Cheaper grades of doth, fiber, pad* 
ding and leather can be made to look like better grade materials. 
Unless the director knows equipment thoroughly, he must rely upon 
the integrity of the companies with which he deals. Every irector 
will discover that buying from reputable firms tvill prove more satu- 
factory and more economical as a long-term policy. 

This does not mean that all goods should be bought from the 
same firm year after year. There are tendencies to form too stmng 
an attachment for a particular manufacturer agaimt w ic ° 
be alert. The quaUty and price of his goods may 
or disadvantage. New matcnals and ne^v procc«M 
firm' to e-xeel temporarily in ceruin items. It n b« ° 
open mind regarding the product, of difent 

Tdct cAunlagt of Usiliomu JUaunU. Many ^ 

offered to prospective buyers am. J ta oL 

amount of the discount is added to the ^ 

that it might be taken off to attract pui^ascR- 
ten days” b, however, a Icpdmate 

to offer thb dbcount for the advan g discount 

days after the goods are bUled. money by 

and the director can save his de|» institutions buy in tlic 

taking advantage of it. Many of e period carries 

spring, but on a Septembw football gate receipts arc 

up until October 10th, by w • Jv^ntaec of the discount. 

' available to pay the bill and s quantities of athleuc 

Legitimate dbcounts may be s ^ director should take 

equipment arc purchased at one large enough to 

advantage of thb dbcount if hu P various reliable 

obtain it. Frequently, the lai^c atWelic equipment, 

companies to submit bids “ T"" 

Considerable savings may result by ^ %-olutnc 

facturers are unlUng to reduce them scIUng pnces 
of business. . ,, i, -^mes or sports h.ivc certain 

Official Eqnipmcuri 1’”'““ |j,„rcd lo spccifrrade” 

items Pr«l“P'"'"‘ The spcdfimdo" may “ 

arc commonly marled offiOTL ^ ^ of roale 

definite weight, length, rclattvc . j purchaser shou 

rM, or thcicclusion “"’ra;,. chati;,, tint may occur 
acquainted widt sncit spcctficatton. ) 
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from year to year or season to season. Cases have occtirrcti 
competitors have been ruled out of an athletic event or retorts 
have been refused on the grounds that the implements used were not 
“official.” This may hatx come about through the ignorance of tlie 
purchaser or the misrepresentation of a salesman. _ 

How to Buy. The best buyem study market conditions for 
v.alues. Equipment prices fluctuate and the director " ° 
when to buy and when to refialn fiom bujmg can '■•"e to 
meat money. Although prices are f”'>f , 
goods houses, eacellent values arc frequent y o er 
by the various companies. If the director records and th^n^ 
of equipment of the different firms, he can compare them when 

is ready to buy. . . , pj alwaw the 

It is a fact that the most expem*'® «iuipnient stands up 

best. The most ctfcctlve way to ^,.„^jJ„,e spring foot- 

is to use it aud checlc the resulli football equipmeot. 

bail and freshmen teams as should serax as 

If equipment rooms are proper y . . It ua simple 

laboratories to check the time to see how 

matter to tag is used at the Univemt)' 

it wears. The form on B'' rtl.eci on the equip- 
of Iowa for this purpose, ^ot only ^ amount of thrinkasr 

ment show how it aveam but it also rodreates 
of the items tested. 
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occurs in the insU.utlons tvhich enn least ^ 

Lndardac the equipment and then purchase an 

material. Fancy, high-priced merchandue is mipracucab! 

smaU institutions. The small high sehools 

thdr teams svith the same grades of matenaU that the 

use, but the manufacturers have supplied strong, serviceable cq p- 

ment which is well suited to their ^ 

Approval of Equipment by the Nation J Federatiou TO 
National Federation of State High School AthIcUe Assomatrons has 
taken a step to make more dinlcult the sale of unreliable equipment y 
dishonest companies. A joint committee of the National 
and a number of leading sporting goods concerns have workeu o 
a plan to establish certain standards of safety and to label “PP™^, 
equipment. Each of the firms agreed to make up a line of 
which meets the standards set up by the joint committee. Under ^ 
supervision of the eommittee the materials and types of construction 
are tested in a United States government testing laboratory, and on y 
those articles svluch satisfy rigid tests are approved. The approv w 
indicated by a federation tag and label, which are a guarantee ^ at 
the materi^ are exactly as they are represented. The Nationa 
Federation approval is withdrawn from any article which is foun^ 
to be inferior. In case dishonesty on the part of the manufacturer is 
indicated, approv'al will be withdrawn from all products of that 


manufacturer. 

Ordering Equipment. In any type of school, large or small, order 
blanks should be used in purchasing equipment. To order verbally 
is a pioor policy. If the director or purchasing agent orders goods 
verb^y he wiU probably fail to make a record of the transaction. 

- When the merchandise arrives it carmot be checked accurately, and 
in case of a dispute the buyer will not be able to show just what 
goods were ordered. 

If the director makes a practice of ordering goods by letter he 
should keep a carbon copy of his letter. Order blanks are preferable, 
however. They are uniform in and can be filed systematically* 
Furthermore, it is desirable to use an order number which will check 
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wth the invoice number. The director who uses order hlanhs and 
keejjs them filled will have a complete record of his purchases from 
which he can easily mate reports for the season or year. 

The samples on the following pages ate suggested as ^des in 
printing order blanks and vouchers. TIjc usual letter size> 8/3 y 
inches, is commonly used. . . 

The original copy of the purchase order is sent to "“jj 

two voucher forms, and the duplicate purchase order, tv 1 J s ou 
be printed on colored stock, is filed until the goods are rrecived. 
With the duplicate blanks on file, the purehasing agent or director 
may readily check up at any time to ascertain when the goods were 
ordered. When the bill U paid the duplicate purchase order y 
be filed with the receipted vouaec. When possible, goods should be 
ordered by catalogue numbers. 

Most sdtools use voucher forens which have 
The original or white form is filed with the copy 
order to show payment, and the dttpli«te f ^ 

with the check to show that the 

return their own snueber forms al^ nrovide for a 

was attached to the purchasing order The .r 

statement of terms. \Vhen orders are p ac 
weeks in advance, it is weU to state that goods are to be bUJe 

a certain date. ^ , ,vmrlipr the word 

At the lower left-hand cotct o ' ^ indlaiing 

“Appropriation” is marked, b,, charged, Tfe 

the sport or department to which t ^ received 

line Tarked “Rcc’d 0,K,’- is to be usrf w^n bme 

by one person and the voucher o »PP" " , ^ ii the case the Oct 
there wiU be misukes in shipping. =^l-» 

will be noted in this space after the Uie value of putrhase 

There is a slialler inslimtions. ^e 

order blanks and voucher ^ „Kcssiiatcs pucchare older 

volume of buiiness in the Uiget bosmesilile 

blanks and toucher,, but ” scale. The cost of 

pmeedure even P“'f^iSL.t when distributed over a 

printing the forms is > ^ 

period of years- nrh 

'^PnrehasinsSpee.fiel.ema^^^^, reatuee, of rath 

discuss some spe^c i 



Chart 2 4 
Eqxupment Voucher 
Athletic Department 
Name of School 
City State 

VOUCHER 

To he returned to.lhe Purchasing Agent 

ALL BILLS J.nJST BE RENDERED IN DUPLICATE ON THIS FORil 

Our order No. Date — — 

Must he sho\%*n on all voucher forms. 

Dr. To.. Name of Pirm 


Address of Firm 



street 

City Slate 





Quantity 

Unit 

hfatcrial Price 

Total Trade 

Price Disc. Net Amount 


Appropriation. Approved. 

Rcc’d O-K..^ ^Dato— 


Chart 25 

Equipment Order Blank 
Athletic Department 
Name of School 
City ^State 

PURCHAMNO ORDER 

Date. 


To.. 



Please deUver the foUotviiig articles to the athleue department. 

Qijality 

Article 



Address every paclage of goods to 
Director 

Please Mow direeuoos c.racuy 

Please bill us goods on die at- 
Sched vouchw forms, 

both tbe 

dupUoatc pml SaS^ older 

Scliool — 

nilv ■ State 

“umber on aU voucher forms. 


TT Purchasing Agent. 

Order No.^ — 

Ship Via.. Approved by. 
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which, the purchasing agent should bear in mind ivhen making his 
selection. 

Football shoes. The shoes are very important items of equipmm • 
It b a sound principle to purchase the best shoes that the bu^ gc 
will permit, because, in .the long run, it will prove econonuca • 
Inasmuch as there are so'many different types of leather, tannages, 
and construedon feattircs involved in the manufacture of shoes, it is 
particularly important to rely upon shoes from reputable manu 
facturers. 

The Goodyear welt construedon has been proven by long expcnencc 
to be excellent for all-around serviceability. Because it b built aroim 
a leather insole this type of construedon assures a good foimdatitm 
for the shoe. Thb vdll enable it to take the wear and tear, mu > 
water, and perspiradon T,vithout losing its shape. Moreover, it i* 
ahvays repairable. 

Kangaroo leather — either yellow or blue-black — b the preferr^ 
material for shoe uppers because of its light weight, great streng^i 
mobture resbtance, pliability, and durability. However, this b the 
most expensive leather. natr«Vin «!<« makes an excellent leather fo^ 
the uppers. Horsehide b a less expensive material for uppers* It 
not possess the advantages of kangaroo or caliskin, but it b service- 
able and stands up ivell. Cowhide makes the best sole leather for 
football shoes because it b tough, ■water resbtant, and does not readily 
scuff or crack. 


Fiber substitutes for leather should be avoided. Good leather that 
has been saturated with water will not become mushy or lose iw 
original shape. Shoes with detachable rubber cleats have almost 
cnMy replaced shoes vrith attached leather cleats. The cleats (male) 
which screw into the sole arc preferable to those (female) which scrc%'^ 
into a fixture mounted on the sole. 

u* serious nature of injuries to the head the 

all helmet b the most important piece of protective equipment. 
y, * afforded rather than cost, weight, or appearance 

s cm the guide in purchasing thb piece of equipment. As soon 
as l^lmcu do not offer complete protection to the head they should 
, j . , ‘ helmets should never be used for practice of 

hand^ dov>Ti to reserv'c or freshmen teams. 

Ji^cts arc made of a hard, outer shcU, usually leather or plastic, 
IS capable of absorbing the hardest blows without denting. 
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The shell should be well padded on the inside, preferably with sponge 
rubber. A web suspension in the crmvTi has become popular because 
it distributes the shock throughout the helmet. “Helmets which have 
a canvas, leather, or rubber padding, regardless of their thic^css, 
attached directly to the fiber or plastic shell, furnish less protection to 
severe jarring than those with an air space betsveen the foundation 
and the shell.”* 

Football pants. FootbaD pants are made of a variety of maten^ 
Canvas of eight-ounce weight per square yard has been a v^ popular 
material for this piece of equipmenL It is a strong, ura e ma 
which can be cleaned readily. It is not so expensive « other matena^. 
IVhipcord and gabardine dolh are good matenab for foolball 
If rvhipoord is heavy enough, it will not pick op watCT at 
canvas; it wUl last longer, take color better, ^d ^ 

appearance and sheen. The purchase of tana * “ “ 
panU is not recominended if semce is dented. They make a lla y 
a^nee, but mud and lime, when aUowtd to dry m them, ule 
out the color and weaken the fabric. Mnts This 

Nylon doth b being used ino^Jug y [“iftMuMyrd™ 
material wean exceedingly and, at the same 

if good materials arc used. Many xvasteful in that it 

with the hip pads attached. Tim ty^ o P adviwbic to 

wiU wear cut much more quickly than ^ 
buy shells aud get good pads for them. The pad, 

Thr^^r-are the we^ 

dends to buy them with large e do^vn close to the bottom 

ctlcnd almost from seam to seam ^ bjd of the pants 

elasde. The use of an elastic toe impmve, d.e 

reduces the strain on the .^rced because it is JJ 

fit. The crotch also should ^ant. Stays should be faced 

hard %vear. Eyelit stays are also tmp" 


s viijfau p 

efidltrpeiT {Englewood J- 


Cm. 
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because of the tramlucency of the ““““ • football jerseys. 

Jmiys. Nylon fabric has become ve^ p P j. jp. 

It is mually combined tvith tvool or Durene i, 

Lent. meL it is used with wool, the It ft^ 

combined with the absorpuon and wamth „<,.nylon 

weU. is elastic, durable, and holds colors J‘-= 
combinadon provides a lightweight but very stro g J 
easUy, is elastic, and holds its color «cept.onally weU. ' J 
are warm in cool climates and hold their shape wdl 
and can be made up attractively in a vanety of color 
It is a deUcate fabric to clean. It U not durable Like nylon^ 
jerseys are expensive. Knitting nulU weave woolen >" ''“'1°“ 
and mixtures with other fibers in order to combine the bes q 


Cotton football jerseys ate used by some schooU 
sveather early in the faU. In the south most of the schools 
lighter jer 5 C>'S, usuaUy made up of the high-grade cotton or 
which is dressed-up cotton. As cotton is much cheaper man y 
or wool, some schools use cotton jerseys for practice, if an 
down woolen or nylon jerseys arc not available. CJotton jerseys 


considered best for track. _ 

Rayon is extensively used for trade and basketball jerseys. ^ 
usually combined with cotton. It is an inexpensive jersey, holds ^ ® ^ 
wdl, is of medium weight, and is easy to clean. Rayon is not a goo 
material for football jerseys because it lacks durability. 

^Vhite football jerseys are not advisable because they arc . 
to keep dean. In addition, they are not so strong as other fa ts 
since blcadiing weakens the fibers. ^Vhite may be satisfactory 
basketball and track but not for football. The raglan jersey, whic i 
is designed to fit over shoulder pads without stretching and strain, 
is Cawred by many coaches. 
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arc too tmaU the jcncys and T^irts arc CasUy ton. a, the players pull 

stoSder pads haveheen 
years. Ka^k and foan, rubber toe 

padding. They both are tet buUt is abo the most 

The foam-rubber pad .s because perspira- 

expensive. It « not so durable as A if mbber is 

tion causes it to lose its resiency. resistance. Kapok 

used it shouid be adequately treated for monn. 

is easier to recondition. j i,;„ narls^ should be water- 

Hie fiber part ‘“tood pulp and is susceptible 

proofed. Fiber ts u, Uriess the fiber is svater- 

to water, just as a Pf' moisture and will no longer 
proofed, it will break down tf expo 

pro^de protection. .i,.. flat and the cantilever— have that 

Both types of shoulder patb-thefia ^ 1 

advocates. Manufacturers c aim . ^anl consideration. NVhen 
proteeUon. The fit of the pad is m j, 

die pad is placed on the ^ should be a strap freat 

should fit down well over the chest to the ^ 

the chest to the back protector e^ carefully purchased if they m' 
^ Mp er ttVary M. Hip J Ld sdli no. lunder 

/n/afrd iails. Rubber ^„ciably cheaper than Jcadiw 

praedees. Rubber balls are d^bie^^ n,o.s.ure,^ 

TaL"^ ^pSSyTaiuaHc 

L1.trareT» made of cowhide., which 

Almost aU Icad.er -n.e difference .n pne» «n 
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p.de of leader *at is The of k= 

Se b^d, svhlch comes from .he bend is termed 

animal. The section immediately ° S. ^ye. The fibem 

back and is considered the seron P stronger, and 

in diese two sections of die ,Ld best leather is rump. 

more firm than other types ofleather.T-h 

and grouped together as the poorest typ usually 

neck. These sections have fibers of var^g ^ brro 

spongy and coarse. The best bJU, Jerior leather. 

rr;oforgofdtr^ r::!!ce”ti.an tiro inferior 

trketi. Kackets are made of a smriety of umm^b- ^c p^-^_ 
material for both tennis and badmmton . g j u-n^s 

second.growth ash. Both types of frarnes are Sun,bUity, 

and badminton rackets are aiAble, but apart from ^uuunum 
and thus reducerlespense. they have no other “d^nOg . rU 
and fiberglass frames have jus. been made ^ pbistic 

eaperienee U needed before titey can be ,n be 

baVinton rackets have also recendy appeared, and these seem 

'''RaS“mfsmmg chiefly with gut and nylon. Gut 
but its cost limits it to the most expensive rackets. Nylon b 
entirely supplanted silk for badmmton and tennis stra^- 
up v.-cn, is not affected by moisture, and is relaUvely ^ 

Tennis rackets are strung ^^dth 15- and 16-gaugc strings; bad^^ 
with 19- to 20-gaugc strings. By stringing badmmton rackets 
16- to IC-gauge strings considerable saving is effected because 
heavier strings rarely break- , i so 

Sfcifl/rfocfcr. Plastic shuttlecocks have been sufficiently develop 
that they arc satisfactory for all but expert players. They are ^ 
less expensive than shuttlecocks made svith goose fcatliers.^ 
development of plastic shuttlecocks has been a boon to badminton. 
Many schools have been able to introduce badminton into the sc^*cc 
and intramural programs because of the greatly reduced cost o ® 
shuttlecocks. ^ 

The Care of Equipment. A good equipment room is the ti 
essential in the proper care of aUiletic equipment. A carelessly kep 
supply room can take a greater toll on the life of athletic equipmen 
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than many hour, of hard aotvicc on the P>f 

atliletic equipment spends most of its life in ' the 

The equipment room mult be conveniently loca J 

locker and training rooms. It should ' ® jufflcient 

of the equipment of the department adeq y P 

space for the handling and repamngof It. Prop rhg g 

are important. Tlie equipment r^m <>“f moths, 
dry, free from stveaty walls and p.^. P'° be 

roaches, rats, and other rodents. The cq P ajjainst the walls 
so constructed that shelves and bins Paijly deep 

in order to have articles readily ““ articles are 

shelves which will accommodalc articles are dcsir- 

ncccssary. Narrower shelves for shoes an nothing need be 

able. Enough shelves should Steel bins and shelves 

dumped in the comers or on ^^ of^vindowsvitli a counter 
are recommended. A cage-door, slidmg yp 

is necessary. . . _ joom in conjunction 

Every atldetic department ^ ^ ^iu^siums there is a comer 

with the equipment room. In almos^ng) y/ct 

in which an inexpensive drying ^ot ^_e 

uniforms in a locker after , the^use of a drying room tbu 

material and to rust the ''‘.^inent srill save a considerable 

problem sviU be solved, room is a necessity 

amount of equipment. In addiuo , equipment and toweb. 

if the department hopes to launder i ^ y..;th thm- 

A room 3 feet deep. 10 feet wide, 8 
gauge galvanized iron, **^^terial for hangers. It b , 

iron pipe is the most satisfactory about 3 

construct a protective shelf of ^ felling on the hcatmg u • 

above die floor lo pieve". “«“=!" ^^Sly paved 600 >-«. 220 
A 7-foot heater, equipped wiU. .« ^ceUea. 

lerew-type electric elemenU. "Si 3-inch bote m 

. ventilation may be assured by die top 1^^ w that 

■ 4 inches from the floor, !" » ®-‘“2 ^^o* 

a cone shape, ivith a small powr should 

discharges the air eurrenU out of doors 

when the heat is turned on. accommodate '■^‘^ball 

A drying room of this for thuq-sm loo 

shoulder harness, sweaters, P®** 
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players or the entire uniform, exdusivc of training pants, for fifty 
basketball players. 

Equipment Room Management. An equipment room manage 
is indispensable to the director and coach whose presence is requir ^ 
on the practice field or in the training room when equipment is 
most wanted by students. The universities and lai^e wUeges emp oy 
a full-time equipment room manager, A few large high schools are 
able to afford a full-time manager, but smaller institutions cannot. 
A part-time custodian may be employed or the janitor may ® 
charge of the equipment. In most high schools the coach must assume 
responsibility for the equipment room. A common practice, however, 
is to appoint students to manage the equipment room. In some 
institutions the students are paid, but in many the students receive 
a manager’s award for thdr service. Student managers arc rarely 
as capable and proficient as full-time managers, but if they 
carefully selected and trained, they will discharge their responsibilities 
satisfectorily. ' 

If the equipment room manager requires assistance, he may be 
assisted by the managers of the various sports or by’ the student 
assistants. No other students should be permitted in the equipment 
room. If the equipment manager is to be held responsible for all 
of the equipment, he and his assistants should handle it alone. When 
everyone has access to the equipment the manager faces a hopeless 
task in preventing loss and preserving order. 

Issuing equipment. Every pic<x of equipment issued should be 
accounted for. A very desirable method of keeping a record of equip- 
ment is through the card system. Each student signs a card on which 
is recorded the equipment issued u> him. Every sport has a special 
card of a dificrent color. On each card are listed the equipment 
items which are issued for that sport. The football cards may be 
yellow and the basketball cards white. After each card is signed it is 
filed alphabetically according to its color. The chart on the followaug 
page is an example of a card which might be used. 

At the beginning of the school year the equipment manager 
should assign all lockers, issue equipment to the students upou 
request of the director or coaches, and handle the daily routine task 
of managing the towel service. In the course of a season the equip" 
raent manager should inspect the playing equipment from time to 
time. This is done for the purpose of culling all equipment that is 
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beginning to wear and of saving the athlete from possible injuries. 
Tlie material that has been culled should be sent to the repair shop 
immediately. This means of chedcing and repairing often saves the 
department considerable money. 


Chart 26 
Equipment Record 


Cbnied out bx- 
Cbccked In by— 


At the end of the playing seaso^a betl" >>>■ 

Iperi aect in all player eheel in hno™ 

aring titc loclccrs than by « = alwap ioiac playcn tu 
uipment to the stociroom. l,OT, and ihh “ ij' 

.re" eqnipntent than nhen cheehed n,. 

:thod of securing it. Each pie« 
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41U name. 

sWd be tagged Wth in 

This sav« manage .‘^^“^XTuld be dosely 

to the TCtuming should be cared for a 

^d *ose needing cleaning and „ d^emnne 

control of this sj-stem. Thn "’“'^^pjtadt piece of his 
vdueh the player is assigned It and soclr, 

equipment except the tmvd, quarts shirt, ^pot^ marked on 
tdu* are called vihite equipment. equipment room 

the equipment rack abo^'c each pla> white cqnipm'^^ 

«h« hTequipment is kept at aH bm^ Ody ^e ^P„mes 

E retained in the lockers. On reporting ^ ie equip- 

to the v,-indow of the stock room and gne his all die 

ment manager, tvho goes to the ra^ ““fXe ^Ifcry 
equipment placed under that number. At the dose of p 
evening the player returns his practice eqmpmimt to 

rnrhemanayrepIacesitnpmdieradnT^s^ormanagJ*^ 

the equipment displayed under each number dady 
mLm\^ end^ors to locate it. If any of the '1“?”“' “ 
need of repair, it U attended to immedialdy. The mght b ^ 
the practice equipment is removed from the racks an . ^mcks. 
Stored. Game equipment is substituted in its pTa« ui»n c - ^ 
and the pUyer foUovk-s the same routine on the day ot tne^ 
he does for the practice sessions. This is an excellent system of nan ^ 
athletic equipment, and it is recommended if a large equipment r 
is availahle. 
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combated. Thb frequently results in lost equipment. In some stiools 
eacli student checking out an article for free play exchanges it or 
one of his street shoes which is not returned to him until the bo^wc 
items arc returned. AU equipment should be numbered and each 
student should then sign for a numbered item. 

Use of equipment. The development of the proper attitude among 
aU students regarding their athletic equipment is the most imjwrtani 
consideration in the care of equipment. Much equipment is ost o 
damaged by carelessness or destructiveness. Frcqueri y, sars 
athletes do not feel an obligation to treat equipment ^refuUy. Unl^ 
all students have a respect for property and are in octnna c 
a desire to care for their equipment properly, considcra e uMcc . 
damage and loss ivill be incurred. Students must apprecia e 
that athletic equipment is loaned and not given to t ^ 

they are responsible if it is lost. Petty thievery wn bes 
by making each player accountable for everything c c 

be marled L eome way iu order ro idenufy ... The u ual ^ 
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Care of Specific Types of Equipment. It stands to reason that 
not all athletic equipment can be treated, deaned, or stored in the 
same way. The materials from which the equipment is made — leather, 
rubber, fkbric, wood, and so forth — require different methods of care. 
If the persons using it arc to get the maximum service from the 
equipment he orders, the athletic director and his assistants must be 
fanuliar tvith the manner of caring for the various types of apparatus 
on hand. 

Leather balls. The vulnerable part of any leather ball is the stitching. 
The stitching can be protected fay relieving the pressure inside the 
ball between seasons. Slowly drying the ball when it is wet rather 
than forced dr^g will also protect the stitching. When inflating 
a ball tvith a rubber core valve, always moisten the needle, pre- 
ferably with glycerin. If the needle is moistened tvith the mouth, 
remove the moisture from the needle after using it. A rusty needle 
will injure the core of the valve. The needle should be inserted with 
a gentle, rotary motion. A pressure gauge should alwa>'S be used 
to insure correct inflation. A chart should be available next to the 
pump or on the wall to indicate the desirable air pressure for the 
different type of balls. Overinflation should be avoided, inasmuch as 
it strains fabric lining and thus affects the shape and life of the 
ball, 

A ball which has been used in the mud should be \viped clean 
with a damp doth and then dried at the normal room temperature. 
Leather balls should never be placed near a radiator or hot-air register. 
To dean a ball wWch has been discolored coznmerdal deaners or 
saddle soap arc recommended. When the leather of a ball has become 
harsh and rough because of repeated exposure to moisture, an 
application of a commercial leather dressing or a light mineral oil 
will prove helpful. 

Leather balls should be partially deflated svhen stored away between 
seasons. They should be stored in a cool, dry place walhout objects of 
appreciable w'cight upon them. 

Huhhrr balls. The chief cncroics of rubber are direct sunKght, heat, 
grease, and oil. With regard to sunlight and heat, all that can be 
done is to a\'oid exposure when possible. Grease and oil should be 
rexiKrved wiili soap and warm water. Dry-clcaning fluids should 
never be used on rubber goods. Rubber balls should be stored in a 
cool, dry bin or box away from heat or sunlight- 
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Talilt/aria. Bourquardcz and Heilman have made a thoroueh 
study of the care of textile bbrics. Then recommendations are indi- 
cated in the table on pp. 4J4-4i5.s 

Ail woolen items must be protected against moths. Moths iviU not 
attack nylon or cotton fabrics. After jerseys are cleaned, they should 
be stored away by sizes. They should not be stored in open bins where 
dust collect but in closed containers with moth repellent. 

Z^alAer goodt. The most common sources of trouble with leather 
goods are high temperature and excessive moisture. There are three 
types of formations svhich accumuiate on leather, only one of which 
is harmful. This is green mold which rots leather. In order to prevent 
green mold rot, leather articles should be kept in a cool, dry place. 
\S'hcn wet, leather equipment should be dried immediately, but the 
action should not be forced. The article should be dried at normal 
room temperature without the use of artificial heat. Sun drying and 
air streams or pressure should never be used. 

The proper care of leather shoes is especially important. They are 
subject to dampness due to perspiration, rain, or snow. Tliis condi* 
tion tends to remove the tanning oU from the leather, causing it 
to dry out and crack. In addition, shoes if worn when very wet 
become mushapen. In caring for wet shoes, lime and mud should 
first be removed. IS'arm water should be used if necessary. Oil or 
grease shoidd then be applied and worked into the leather. Castor 
oil b especially recommended. If the oil b \varmed before applica* 
lion, it is more efficacious. Oil should be applied to the uppers, and 
wool grease to the soles. It b important to keep oil and grease away 
from rubber cleats. \Vearing football, baseball, and track shoes on 
•stone or concrete floors should be discouraged. 

Before leather shoes arc stored away after the season they should 
be cleaned and oiled. They should be oiled again about the middle 
of the year. The toes should be stuffed sviih paper to help the shoe 
retain its shape. The shoes should be stored in ^ccial compartments 
to promote air circulation and to avoid crushing. 

modm eouibmeni. Wooden equipment, such as bats, golf dubs, 
hockey ttick 5 ,'javc!iM, bom, and lacrosse slicks, ate buift to fast 
for long periods of time and svift do so when properly handled. 
Moisture is the main source of difficulty. It will damage the wood 
where the ftnish has worn away. Oonscqnently applicabons of warm 
* Boutijwirdci wwl Hdtman, op. nVl, PP- 275.27& 
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linseed oil arc recommended whenever the finish of the tvood requires 
it. Javelins and vaulting poles should be stored in such a manner as 
to prevent warping. Storage of wooden equipment in a cool, dry place 
is recommended. 

J^ets and rackets. Nets which arc exposed to dampness will rot. Nets 
which are used outdoors should be tarred. If they are dipped in 
creosote every year, their life svill be prolonged. They should be 
taken in during bad weather, kept dry, and repaired at the first 
indication of damage. If space is available, it is better to hang tarred 
nets on pegs in a cool, dry area rather than fold or roll them. 
Badminton and tennis rackets should always be kept in presses when 
not in use. Restringing is much less expensive when it is done imme- 
diately after a string has been broken. Probably the greatest source 
of racket problems is too great string tension. This condition greatly 
increases string breakage and loss of shape of Games. At the same 
time it does not impro\"e the performance of the poor and average 
players. Expert players use tightly strung rackets, but such equipment 
is neither necessary nor desirable in physical education and intramural 
activities. A tension of from 50 to 60 pounds is adequate for such 
use. 

Badminton shuttlecocks. Badminton shuttlecocks should be kept in a 
moist environment. The feathers lose their oils in a dry atmosphere. 
A humidifier is recommended for the storage of a considerable number 
of shuttlecocks. The greatest damage to shuttlecocks comes through 
careless use. Students should not be permitted to abuse this firagile 
equipment. Shuttlecocks arc also saved when students are prevented 
fiom smashing and svringing vigorously until they have developed 
proper skill and timing. 

Archery tackle. All bows should be imslrung when not in use. On the 
archery range the bow sbouJd be bung on the ground quiver betiveen 
rounds. When not in use, the arrows should be racked in a dry place. 
The rack should be so constructed that there arc three pressure 
pomts on the arrow — one two inches Gom cither end, and one in the 
middle — to prevent %varping. 

Helmets. Helmets should be cleaned before they are stored away. 
Dirt and hair oil should be removed by using saddle soap or a com- 
mercial ball cleaner. In storing helmets the important consideration 
is to maintain their shape. Throughout the year they should be 
carefully stored on special racks, or they may be stuffed vdth 
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known to the cleaning industry. They are subjected to dirt, perspira- 
tion, rough usage, and a variety of stains — grass, blood, resin, iodine, 
and adhesive tape. In addition, practically all items of the xmiform 
consist of two or more fabrics, each of which may require separate 
handling. 

Sporting goods manufacturers recommend that the athletic director 
take a complete uniform to the cleaner in advance of the season to 
prepare him for the type of cleaning it will require. If the cleaner 
knmvs the fabrics involved in the various parts of the uniform, whether 
or not rubber is used, and the color fastness of the garments, he is 
much more likely to clean it properly. 

Repairing Equipment. Athletic directors would profit by in- 
vestigating thoroughly the possibUities of repairing their own equip- 
ment. The extent to which it should be repaired depends upon the 
size of the school and amount of athletic equipment hmdlcd. In some 
of the larger institutions the stockrooms are so completely equipped 
that all athletic equipment can be repaired. The practice m the 
majority of schools is to make simple repairs and to send the remainder 
to local repair companies or national reconditioning concerns. Many 
schools could cut their equipment bill appreciably by cnglarging their 
repairing fedlitics. 

A sewing machine that can sew leather as well as textile materials 
is indispensable in the equipment room. Such a sewing machine 
will more than pay for itself in a short time by mending the rips and 
tears which occur so frequently in all types of athletic materials. 
Spedal facilities for sewing footballs, basketballs, and baseballs by 
hand should be available also. Another excellent wuy to repair rips 
md tears in cloth or canvas is by lam-A-Fab, a newly invented 
liquid fabric cement. Anj-ihing made of fabric is quickly, cheaply, 
and p^anenily repaird by this product. It is particularly useful in 
repairing g%Tfnnasium mats. 
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Public Relations 
in Physical Education 
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What Is Pohlic Relations? The modem concept of public relations 
has emerged from the term publicity. Schools have been concerned 
with publicity for many years, but experience has shown that much 
more than publicity is needed to secure public understanding and 
support Public relations is much broader than publicity. Although 
publicity is its major tool, public relations Is concerned with all 
the impressions that people receive rather than those obtained 
only through the various publidty media. Fine points this out in 
his defimdonj “Public relations is more than a set of rulca— it is a 
broad concept It is the entire body of relationships that go to 
make up our impressions of an individual, an organization, or an 
idea.”* 

In addition to the information which is transmitted via newS" 
papers, radio, films , television, armual reports, and demonstrations, 
public relations for physical education involves all the relationships 
which the various staff members have with students, parents, other 
teachers, ad min istrators, school board members, and the general 
public. It also involves the impressions obtained from the secretary, 
custodian, equipment room manager, and any other personnel asso- 
cklcd with the physical education department. It even includes the 
visual, auditory, and olfactory impressions received from the athletic 
fields, gymnasium, swimming pool, and locker and shower rooms. 
As Fine has indicated, ii involves “the entire body of relationships” 
assodated with physical education. 
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activities of potential public relations value, and, at the same tunc, 
they can receive suggestions to improve the public relations of the 
physical education department. The individual responsible for the 
public relations program of the school or school system usually has 
more specialized preparation in this area than the physical educator. 
He is the person to whom the physical educator can look to for 
guidance and assistance. 

Need and Importance of Pnblic Relations in Physical 
Education. It has been pointed out previously that an obligation 
exists on the part of all public agencies to report periodically to the 
community. It was also pointed out that continued public support 
depended heavily upon an effective public relations program. As 
Harral sari's: “public relations seeks to bring about a harmony of 
understanding betiveen any group and the public it serves and upon 
whose good %vill it depends,”* 

Of all areas of public schools, physical education, particularly* 
needs to bring about “a harmony of imderstanding” among parents, 
teachers, school administrators, and other citizens in the community. 
Thb need steins from the fact that the philosophy, activities, and 
methods in physical education have changed so greatly in the past 
two decades that fe\\’ adults understand and appreciate present-day 
programs- Most people react in terms of their own experiences. 
^Vhcn they recall the physical education they themselves endured, 
they arc not disposed to tax themselves heavily for it. 

Far too fciv physical educators have concerned themselves svith 
reporting and interpreting physical education to the public and 
s^ool adm^trators. They have only themselves to blame when 
t e public is unwilUng to provide adequate financial support for 
th^is pha« of the school curriculum. During the depression years 
of me thirties physical education was eliminated or greatly curtailed 
m hundreds of communities. School boards and school administrators, 
when confron^ wth the problem of operating on reduced budgets, 
loo often considered physical education as a “lad and frill” and acted 
accordingly. 

As cdumtion laces unparalleled expansion in the years ahead 
cause o the skyrocketing enrollment, physical education faces a 
a cnging situation. When s^ool costs arc increasing so enormously, 

Hm*!, PuilU Chffthis (New York, Abmgdon-CokaW. 
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1 . The public relations program must be based upon truth. All facts, data, 
and interpretations that arc reported to the public must be presented 
imperson^y, unselfishly, and honestly- By the very nature of public 
relations any misrepresentation %vill inevitably create adverse public 
opinion. 

2. The best foundation for good public relations is a sound program. The 
most elaborate public relations program cannot cover the basic 
defects of a poor program. It should never attempt to do so. The 
first step in successful public relations is a physical education program 
tvhich is making a genuine contribution to the lives of students. A 
limited, poorly taught program can have no other result than bad 
public relations. The following statement emphasizes this point;* 


^Vhcn the public relations program of a school system rests on a foundation 
of sound classroom accomplishment, it is like a house built upon a rock. 
Storms of ill-founded criticisin and innuendo wDl not ov’erwhelm it. In 
foundations arc sure. On the other hand, the most systematic and skillfully 
devised publicity cannot maintain the public’s confidence or win its approval 
for a school program that is fundamentally unsound. No shoring up *'intcr» 
pretation” permanently conceal the shortcomings and failures of mis- 
directed or inefTective teaching. Public relations, under such circumstances, 
a buflt on ihiiUng sands. The public cannot hear what is said because it is so 
acutely aware of what the school progriun is — or u not. 


In this connection it should be pointed out that the program can 
be far from ideal and still develop good public relations. In schools 
which have limited facilities, equipment, and time, and large classes, 
no one expccto the physical educator to accomplish what could be 
done under ideal circumstances. The criterion, however, is how 
eflecuve is the program under the circumstances? In any given situation 
a superior teacher will produce better results than a poor or mediocre 
ca cr. ny physical educators have obtained improved facilities, 
equipment, and time aUotment because of the excellent public lelations 
that devdoped from a program which was as good as it could be 
under unfavorable circumstances. 


3. ^ public^ relations program should be continuous. Unfortunately, 
T^»* ^ ^ i’slcal educators have any definitely planned public 
clauons program for their departments. What few programs 
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school systems (such as that of Arlington, Va.) these and shn 
committees are in operation for a variety of school areas. The com- 
mittees are considered school board committees, and each member 
is invited to serve each yKir, by a letter from the chairman of the 
school board. The decision concerning membership of the vanous 
committees is made after consultation by the superintendent o 
schools, the supers’isor of the area concerned, and the chairman o 
the board. The membership consists from twenty to thirty members, 
one third of whom are school personnel. The lay members arc men 
and women and represent a cross section by occupation and geo- 
graphical area throughout the system. The school people also repre- 
sent a cross section of school personnel, that is, men and women, 
elementary and secondary teachers, and administrators. One school 
board member is assi^ed to each committee. The supervisor of the 
area is secretary for the committee and provides leadership and 
direction. The chairman is elected by the group. 

The ph)*sical education advisory committee is informed of the 
work of the past committees and the needs and problems of the 
physical education service, intramural, and interscbolastic athletic 
programs in all the schools. Problems are discussed, study groups 
- formed, resolutions passed, and the minutes provided for the super- 
intendent, who transmits the committee’s resolutions and recom- 
mendations to the school board. 

5. A knowledge of what the public thinks about the schools is essential. 
The more school personnel know about the level of understanding 
and attitudes of the public in regard to the schools, the more 
intelligent and cficctive ivill be the public relations program. Thus, 
schools have been making increasing use of opinion polls. The 
advantages of knowing the areas of ignorance and misinformation 
in the community, the prevailing opinions and attitudes on cduca- 
tior^l matters, the ^ocw5 of particular groups, and the obstacles 
which need to be overcome brforc certain proposab can be implc* 
mented are obvious. 


This principle has particular implications for physical education. 
Because of the great changes in philosophy, objectives, programs, 
procedures, and evaluative techniques in the past twenty-five years, 
It 13 probably true that the adult population has a more erroneous 
impression of plij-sical education than any other subject area within 
the schoob. 
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2. The past and present policiej and procedura nerf 
in terms of the effects which they have had upon the publm r 
department. Data should be coUected firom students, al.^, 
and other groups regarding their reactions to these pohaes and 
Factors which produced misunderstanding and resentment m 


3.' In the larger departments the best-qualified person should be 
to assume the responsibility for the program. In the smaller depattm®^^^ 
ph)-rtcal education administrator must undertake this assignmen , ^ 
There are specific duties which must be regularly perfomed ^ ti,esc 
which occur at irregular intervals. WTien one individual Jnne 

duties as part of his responsibility, they are more likely to 
promptly and efSaently. Often everyoa^s responsibUity becomes no on 
responsibility. _ , 

4. If the school or school s^'stem has a definite public relations progra^ 

the efforts witlun the ph^nical education department must be mtegra 
with it j ' Mi 

5. The facts to be emphasized in public relations should be detenmn • 
In making this selection a public opinion poll might proN'C 

Die decisions coacemlag features to be emphasized should be made by 
staff members. , 

6. All media for diaeminating information should be employed. * 
various groups within the general public of greatest conccni to phyricai 
educadon should be reached by the roost a p propriate means of commimigtiom 

7. The results of the public rriations program should be di c cked 

ttm^ to time. Surii an eialuation is necessary to guide future efibrts and to 
aoess what has be en accomplished. . 

8. The entire staff — nonteachieg as well as teaching personnel— must 
“public relations conscious.” Farfi should know his responsibilities and 
limitations in the program. 


blnltiple Pcblics. There is no one public. Formerly, the Idea was 
held that a school or department had relations wdth a “public.” ^Vc 
know noiv that there are many publics differing in size, organization, 
interests, methods of communication, and s^’stcins of control or 
guidance. Every rcli^ous, political, service, social, and professional 
organization constitutes a public. Every individual is, ordinarily, a 
member of several publics. 

This concept of publics is important in public relations because 
the approach to a specific group depends upon its nature and in- 
terests. A successful approach to one group may prove ineffcctiv’c 
with other groups. One of the lessons which specialists in public 
relations have learned is that the various media of communication 
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education. Back of the defeats and setbacks which physical cdo^tion 
has suffered is the faUure of one or more physical educators, bsciy , 
student who is slighted, neglected, humiliated, or othersvise iTO- 
treated, svho is frustrated and unhappy in his etpenences m pnjmca 
education, has been adversely affected. When he graduates from 
school, if the sum total of his impressions is negative, he can har J 
be expected to be an enthusiastic supporter. , 

Parents. The importance of this public has already been emphasize^ 

It has also been pointed out that the support of parents 
obtained by provading them with an excellent program while t ey 
are in school and by contributing positively to the health, fitni^, 
sldll devclopincrit, social adjustment, and recrcadonal compctena« 
ofthdr chUdren. Additional ways ofincrcasing the undentanding and 
appreciation of parents are also available to the physical educator 
and should be utilized. 

Administrators have learned that much more needs to be done 
to educate dtizens about their schoob. Many of the problems svim 
which education b confronted arc due to the Ignorance or mis- 
information of people. Increasingly schoob are teaching students 
about their schoob in simple, nonter^ical terms— their place, values, 
organization, operation, and sources of support- Units of study about 
the school itself merit consideration, along v%’ith units on other com- 
munity ^endcs and institutions. Children should be educated to 
understand and appredate the services of teachers no less than those 
■ of policemen, firemen, and postmen. 

Such a program w'ould be valuable insofar as ph^dcal education 
b concerned. If high school and college students were taught some- 
thing of the nature and purpose of physical education, it \s'ould do 
much to spread understanding about thb aspect of the curriculum. 
They would not only communicate what they Icam to thdr parents . 
but they would also acqturc a greater appreciation of its benefits 
which would carry over into adulthood. 

Parents can also be educated via reports, visits to school, demonstra- 
tions, parent*teachcr meetings, and various types of publicity. 
The features which are reported are dependent upon what the 
I>cople want to know about pb^rical education and what they should 
know. They should know that modem physical educational philoso- 
phy no longer concaves of the school as being concerned only 
with the “three R’s” or preparation for a vocation. They should 
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disposed toward physical education, they are unlikely to vote for 
school policies and regulations which are inimical to it. 

Physical educators can ^vin the support of the other teachers in 
a number of ways. The most important step toward this end is the 
development of an educationally respectable program — one whi^ 
merits a place wthin the schools. Teachers usually obtain from their 
students a fairly accurate impression of the physical education pro- 
gram. An excellent program will gain their respect. Other teachers 
admire physical educators who arc educators — ^who exert a wholesome 
influence upon their students. They lose their respect for phj'sical 
education when questionable practices which teach youth rmdesirable 
lessons are tolerated. 

Physical educators must also play their role as teachers. They 
should attend faculty meetings, PTA meetings, and other school 
functions. They should demonstrate interest in all school activities 
and should avoid conveying the impression that they arc a group 
set apart from the other faculty. The more they associate with other 
teachers professionally and socially, the better will their public 
relations be with this important group. 

The support of all faculty members for the interscholastic and ' 
intercollegiate athletic program is invaluable, and the co-operation 
of most of them can be easily gained if the athletic director and 
coaches demonstrate interest in and support of the purposes of the 
school- If every effort is made to conduct the athletic program on 
an educational basis the respect of most of the faculty will be forth- 
coming. However faculty members resent pressure from coaches to 
grant unwarranted concessions to athletes. ‘Ihcy dislike overemphasis 
upon winning, with its concomitants of poor sportsmanship, excessive 
demands upon the time of the students, and the debasement of 
academic standards. Other faculty memben admire and support the 
coaches who attend faculty meetings and other staff functions, who 
consider themselves a part of the school team and co-operate ivith 
school policies and purposes, and who arc always more concerned 
about the welfare, character, and ideals of their athletes than anything 
clsc- 

Sehool administrators and school board members. This is a small 
but very important public. The status of physical education within 
a school or a dty tystem can be drastically aflcctccl by this group. 
INlicn the individuals involved become convinced that physical 
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is under attack, the personnel of other community agencies can be 
of invaluable assistance. 

The Teaclicr>E Role in Public Relations. In the daily interacUon 
of pupil and teacher the most lasting and vital public relations are 
undoubtedly built. Certainly the teacher has the most associaUons 
with pupils, and he works more directly and intimately with them 
do nonteaching personnel. Consequently, the intrinsic value o 
teacher-pupil relationships is a major factor in the school s public 
relations. 

Physical education teachers have exceptional opportunities^ to 
contribute to the ^vholesome development of their pupils. The activities 
arc exciting and challenging, and students arc enthusiastic about 
them. The goals — health, physical titness, skills, wholesome recrea- 
tion, social adjustment — are vitally important and esteemed by 
parents and pupils alike. ^Vith these advantages, physical education 
teachers arc strategically situated to develop outstanding public 
relations. 

Unfortunately, these opportunities arc often ignored. Not at all 
uncommon in physical ^ucation arc certain undesirable teaching 
practices and procedures. Among those faculty memben who may 
irrevocably damage the department’s public relations arc the 
following: 

1. The teacher who tosses out a baD and leaves the area. 

2. The teacher who offers the same activities year after year without 
progression or change. 

3. The teacher who ignores the weak and inept to concentrate upon 
the superior performcis. 

4. The teacher who never teaches systematically. 

5. The teacher who exploits hu physical education classes to locate and 
develop varsity perf o r mers . 

6. The teacher who is sarcastic, abtmve, and impatient. 

7. The teacher who concentrates upon only one objective of physical 
education to the exclusion of the others. 

8. The teacher who is dirty, unshaven, or slo\’enly in appearance. 

Such teachers have a dc>'astating effect upon public relations. Students, 
parents, other teachers, school administrators, board members, and 
the general public have nothing but scorn and disrespect for this type 
of ph>tical educator. 

Studies Itavc been made which show the characteristics whicli 
smdents most esteem in their teachers: 
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i. They like a teacher to bcfiur and firm, with no favoriOna to atty mipil 
or group. They res«t teacher bias. Often teachoa axe adjudged i^lir 
wca^ of an madequatc imderstanding of their motives, Teachew 
should be alert in discovering and remedying mucooceplions that 


2. They like a teacher to be smeere. It b impossible to teach suaessfuUy 
what one fails himself to practice. Courtesy will not result if the teacher 
is dbcourtccus. Good spoftsmamhtp cannot be expected if the teacher 
or coach endorses an Slegal play or unsportsmanlike tactic. Pupils 
quickly discover tvbelher a teacher sincerely believes in and practices 
fucdi virtues as honesty, eourlesy, loyalty, good sportsmanship, and 
chanty, 

3- They like a teacher who has an interest in them. They resent bdag 
ignored or “brushed off.” The informal relationships in physic^ educa* 
tion provide an ideal setting for students to talk with their teachers 
about their daily work, studies, future problems, or hobbies. Physical 
educators can be very effective counselors if they are willing to take the 
time to talk to their students. 

4. They like tMCbert who make learning iBieratioff. Tbeypre/er ccacherr 
who motivate learning, who have patience and give them additional 
assistSLnee, who help them evaluate their progress. They like teachers 
who are considerate of the opuucas of student and who make learawg 
a Joint endeavour. 

5. They like teachers who know their subject. They quickly discover 
the teacher who is pooriy prepared, and they soon lose reject for 
him. 


Some physical education teacbcis confine their human rclau'ons to 
the classroom. They hold themselves aloof from the coznmunily and 
its various organizations and groups. This is unfortunate from a 
public relations standpoint. A community likes a teacher, particularly 
a physical education teacher, to participate in conununi^ activities. 
The people want the teacher to fit in, to observe their customs 
and traditions. That a teacher’s private life a his own is largely 
fiction. Teachers, especially those new in a community, should be 
sensitive to the behavior codes that differentiate one community from 
another. Tliey should not necessarily be enslaved to local customs, 
but they should have an appreciation of prevalent traditions and 
a consideration for them within the limits of good taste and good 

There is also an obligation on the part of aU atizens to parts- 
dpatt in community cntopriM, and every teacher should do so. 
In most communities physical education tcachcis are eSTsected to 
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engage in youth activities which relate to their field. The Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts, Y.M.GA. and Y.W.CJI., service clubs, churches, 
civic and fraternal groups, and many other community organiaadons 
ofier many opportunities for physical educators to broaden their 
community contacts. 

Ph}* 3 lcal education teachers hav'c been imflatteringly stereotyped 
over the years. They are envisioned as overdo'cloped muscularly, 
attired in sweat clothes, uncouth in their use of language, lacking in 
the so^l amenities, and uninterested in scholarly and cultural attain* 
ments. By their actions phpical educators must invalidate these 
impressions. They must be aware of these concepts and make a 
particular effort to eradicate them. 

In summary, the role of the physical education teacher in the 
public relations program is accomplished through good human 
relations. The value of tact, courtesy, and friendliness toward all with 
whom he comes into contact cannot be overestimated. A dedication 
to the wclfarc-of all his students is essential. 

Pahlie Relations Technlqnes and Media. In addidon to siajf 
and program there arc many other public relations techniques and 
media which can be used. These include nc\s‘spapers, radio, television, 
films, filmstrips, slides, graphic and pictorial materials, public 
addresses, demonstrations, school publications, and annual reports 
to parents. So many media arc available that a problem is presented 
in maVdng a selection of the ones to use. 

The obvious criterion to employ in determining what media to 
use is that it should be the best one available for the specific purpose. 
The particular public or pubHcs for whom the information is primarily 
intended is another important factor. Expense, time, facility of prepara* 
tion, and availability are other considerations. 

The Tifwipeper. The local newspaper is a po\s’CTful factor in molding 
public opinion. As it reaches practically c\-cr>-one in the com- 
munity, it l>ccomcs an invaluable means of informing people about 
physical education. Because of the public’s interest in its schools, 
newspapers arc very liberal with space for school news. The only 
cost for this is the time required to co-operate with the press. 
Pliysical educators should take full advantage of this opportunity 
and assist the representatives of Uic local papers in cs'cry way 
postiblc. Tlicy should furnish the newspapermen with news re- 
garding physical education in the school and undertaJee to Icam 
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Harral aUo mate the foUotvmg juggatiom for cfTccu've press 
rclaticras:’ 


1. Play fair witii newspapers if you expect them. to play fair with 


2. Establish personal contacu with members of the newspaper itaiT. 

3. Lose no opportunity to be of service to reporters and editors. 

4. Do not send the ^itor thinly veiled school propaganda or adver- 


5. 

6 . 

7, 

■ 8 . 

9. 

10 . 


12 . 

13. 


14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 


tising. 

Since newspapers attempt to mirror life, do not expect them to publish 
only favorable stories. 

Newspaper space is valuable. Don't expect too much space to be 
devoted to news of education. 

Evaluate your news through the eyes of the editor. 

Never be too busy to see a reporter. 

Don't play favorites. Treat all reporters alike. 

Be as eager to help the reporter to get the details of an adverse story 
as you would a fa%xirable one. 

If an editor has been generous in giving space to news of school aifairs, 
don't strain your relationship by ccniinually demanding more. 

Express your a p preciation to reporters and editors. 

Invite representatives of the press to banquets, receptions, or special 
occasions. 

Do cot evade or side^^tqp a reporter's questions. He may thiclc you 
have something to hide. 

Remember that a reporter sedn facts, not hearsay or rumor. 

Don't be condescending. Report e rs deal with all types of people. 

Plan for dull days by ha^nng teveral tips for feature stories. 

Don’t ask the reporter for favors. He isn’t the editor. 

Don’t expect the impomble. Trust the editor to know news valucs- 
Keep an ideal file of potential news stories, features, and pictures. 


Radio and Ultruhn. Radio and television are powerful communications 
media because of the large number of people they reach. They have 
been effectively tacd to intcijjrct physical education and to provide 
the public with essential information. Both of these media welcome 
programs from the schools and are usually co-operative in making 
their fiicilities available. 

All commcrdal radio and television stations arc required to do'otc 
a certain amount of time to public service programs. Many schools 
have a regular program scheduled on this basis. Physical educa- 
tion lias the opportunity, along with other school activities, to 
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pa^cjpalc. In addition to these sustaining programs, mfonnalion 
and announcements may be broadcast by means of spot announce- 
ments and ncw-scasis. Many of the same matcriali prepared for 
neu-spapers can be used on newscasts if i!icy arc rewritten. 

When physical educatore have opportunities to present programs 
over the radio or tekviaon, they must sect technical assistance. 
Ordinarily, the individual with this responsibility for the school 
system will render this assistance. Radio and television personnel 
are also available for this purpose. 

Fi’im, flmstrips, and slides. These visual aids are being increasingly 
used by schools to present ideas, acu'vitia, and needs. The public 
has few opportunities to observe the trork of the schools, and these 
media are usually more efiectivc than verbal descriptions. 

The production of a film is an expensive undertaking and rc<]uires 
careful planning and experienced direction, A number of (he larger 
school systems have produced excellent lilms which have justifjed 
the expense and effort. Some physical educators have made films of 
iheir departmental activities with the assistance of \-oluntccn who 
possess the technical competence retjuired. Even though thej' are 
silent films, they arc of value. 

Slides and filmstrips can be developed from any good photograplu. 
They arc Inexpensis’C to make and can be quite effective, particularly 
if they are in coJor. Ordinarily, these aids arc used in eonjunciibn 
with a talk on some phase of the school activities. 

OihtT graphic onrf pUUrrial materials. Photographs, charts, graphs, 

.md diagrams arc included in the category. The Quncse proverb, 

“A picture is worth a thousand words,” emphasizes the importance 
of tliese media. 

Photographs tell a story and arouse interest.^ If they are well done, 
they interpret, dramatize, inlbrm, and explain. They can be used 
for reproduction in nc^vspapen and reports, for bulletin boards, 
exhibits, and wjjjdow displays. For best rcaulu photographs sliould 
have a good background, show action, and involve small groups 
only. 
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Public speaking. Physical educators have frequent opportunities 
to speak before groups, niey receive invitations to address P.T.A. 
groups, service and fraternal clubs, and social and civic organiza- 
tions. All of these invitations should be accepted because they present 
opportunities for developing good public relations. It goes without 
saying, however, that the effect of an address depends upon how well 
it is presented. 

The fact that an invitation to speak has been extended indicates 
that the group has an interest in what the physical educator has to 
say. Nevertheless, much careful preparation is indicated. There arc, 
of course, a few individuals who can give an excellent address with 
little preparation, but tlicy arc the exception ivhich proves the rule. 
In general, the quality of the speech will correspond to the amount 
of time devoted to its preparation. 

Mastery of subject matter and interest in it arc two prerequisites 
to effective speaking which the physical education teacher should 
possess. Sincerity and enthusiasm are other essentials. Speech author- 
ities urge that speakers make an outline of the major points they wish 
to cover rather than y,ritc the speech out in detail and memorize it* 
Reading a speech is also considered poor practice. Another common 
mistake is to try to cover too much in one talk. Practice in delivering 
the speech is recommended. 

Student publications. The student newspaper, the school annual, and 
the student handbook are important communications media svhich 
can be utilized to advantage by the physical educator. These projects 
are vital to the students, who arc grateful for whatever assistance 
and co-operation they receive from the faculty. Student reporters 
should be treated courteously and extended all the assistance they 
require. The student publications can be of great help in giving the 
students, particularly those working on them, an understanding of 
physical education. 

Annual reports. Many school systems publish an annual report 
which describes the status, progress, activities, and needs of the 
schools. In his yearly report to the school adminbtrators and the 
school board, the physical education administrator should present 
a lair and honest summary of what has been accomplished in his 
department and indicate what its important needs arc. His presen- 
tation is made stronger when he can provide objective evidence 
rather than personal opinion to support his recommendations. For 
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*la ivWch shoir Aat local 
(AUdren do not compare wth other children or mth reconmended 
standards, he is much more likely to secure favorable action. 

Demonslralions. Demonstrations are extemivcly used by physical 
rfucators to promote undentanding and support. Correctly used, 
these media provide an unusually cflcciivc means of interpreting 
physical education to parents and the general public. It is easy to 
get the public to attend, and it is not difficult to create the under- 
standings ivliich lead to /avonabfc public opinion. In addition to the 
public relations value, demonstrations are of exceptional educational 
value to students and teachen alike. 

Demonstrations are placed before the public on special occasions, 
such as Parent-Teachers Night, Open-House Night, Field and Play 
Days, or whenever the occasion indicates the desirability of one. 
They should be made annual occasions rather than a device to use 
only when physical education Is in trouble. As an integral part of 
the physical education program they deserve the time, space, and 
personnel which are required for their proper execution. 

Demonstrations should represent the regular program to the public, 

It should involve all or as many students as can be used radier than 
only the outstanding performcn. Preparation for the demonstration 
• should not interfere appreciably with the regular program of iwtntc- 
tion. The primary purpose is to m/itm the public, not to entertain 
it. Fhj'sica] education has outgrorv-n the practice of spending sveels 
preparing Jbr an exhibition. Experience has shown that this ap- 
proach damaged public relations rather than improved them. The 
demonstration should endeavor to present a rcprcsentativ'c cross 
section of the program and, at die same time, interpret it to the 
observers. 

Public Relations by NarfonaJ, District, aod State Organlxa- 
doBs. The national, disuict, and state physical education organiza- 
tions should initiate and carry out a dclmite plan of public relations. 

In fact, tills represents one of their major functions. Thej- supplement 
the work of local personnel and pi^orm certain services on the 
national and regional Ictrls which could not be done by indmduaJ 
teachers. The total public relations elTort requires an efTecuve pro^m 
not only on the local level but on the wider state, district, and national 

The pubbe relations functions of *be national assodation is directed 
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by a prof^ionaliy trained individual* He is assisted by other paid 
personnel, as well as by the nauonal officers. On the district level 
the public relations cfTorts must be spearheaded by the officers or 
special committees of the district association. The state director of 
physical education, assisted by state association officers, conducts the 
program on this level. 

The functions of these individuals arc limited by the funds at their 
disposal and the needs of their organizations. Some of the things 
v/hidi national, district, and state organizations can do to farther 
the public understanding and support of ph)'sical education include: 

1. Dinenunate and suggest public relations ideas and methods to 
members of the organization in the field. 

2. Prepare and disseminate a ppro p r iate material for release to newv 
papers, radio and teleiision programs, and speakers. 

3. Establish co-operathT relationships and mutual undentaodlng with 
mlated national organhatkms, such as the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Parent-Tcachen Awjciaiion, American Pubh'c He^th 
Association, National Recreation Association, Anserican Legron, 
and Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

4. Publicize conventions, meetings, and speeches. 

5. Gather and pan on to mcmb» in the field information regarding 
the newest developments and best practices in physical cducarioa- 

6. Study all bills that come before the Congress of the United States 
and state legislatures to ascertain their possible effect on physical 
education. 

7. Take the lead in develoiring the strategy to be used in promoting 
certain bills and opporing those detrimental to physical education. 

8. Promote an intemational rdations p r ogr a m. 

9. Provide a plan and means of getting physical education literature 
published in educational and other pwinrt iraTt serving professional 
groups. 

JO. Prepare Blau, benks; zad brochures that wiZI interpret physical 
education- 

1 1. Conduct a research program to gather data on important needs and 
problems. 

12. Conduct national and regional conferences on specific areas of physical 
education, such as farOities, teacher education, and athletics, to 
solve problems and upgrade the profession. 
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r and 


obv-iously ruinous to public relations. Experience has sbo\vn ov 
over that the coach ^v^th high ideals and exemplary spor > 

which he imparts to his players, the student body, and the tans, 
invariably develop better public relations than one whose won-a 
lost record may be better but whose ethics arc questionable. ^ 
Public Relations with Newspapers, Radio, and 
Personnel. An extremely important consideration is the rations 
of the athletic director and coach \vith sportswriters, publishers, ^ 
representatives of radio and television. Publicity through these 
media, if translated into doUarvand-cents value, would be infimt y 
more than an athletic department could afford to pay. Yet, praenra y 
the only cost of this publidty is the time and effort rcquir 
co-operate wth the personnel. 


It pays to be honest \vith the sports\sTiteTS. There arc times 


when 

it is desirable to suppress information. On these occasions, more 
will be gained by taking reporters into confidence and requesting 
their co-operation than by trying to deceive them or hide the facts 
from them. Frequently, stories will break tvhich the coadi may not 
srish to have publish^. If the confidence of sportswriters has bew 
cultivated, they trill communicate with the director or coach and, 
if he desires it, refrain from publishing the story. Many coaches 
make the mistake of liying to build up a belief in the weaknesses 
of their squad in order to establish a ready alibi for a possible defeat 
or to gain greater gloiy' for a supposedly unexpected victory. Othc« 
go to the other extreme and boast of victories before the game is 
played. Some coaches arc constantly seeking personal publicity. 
Sportsivritcrs soon sec through such tactics, and lose respect for 
the coach and the team, who thereby lose a powerful source 
of support. No athletic director or coach can afford to alienate 
sportsviTitcrs. 

In those communities whidi support more than one neisspapcr, 
the coach must be careful to be impartial to the representatives of 
each. Much rivalry naturally exists bet%%'ccn the various papers, and 
the coach may lose the support of all the papers by shosving par- 
tiality to one. The same rituation applies to relationships srith 
rcpTescntalK'cs of the different radio and television stations in the 
community. 

It is poor economy to be stingy srith complimentary tickets for 
nessspaper, radio, and tclcvirion personnel. ^Vhe^ they come to 
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undesirable practices and pressures persist in athletics because 
public has never been educated to anything else. The follo^ving 
statement is pertinent:* 


The challenge ahead lies in interpreting and promoting the sound cdu* 
catlonal values inherent in sports. The public has to cultivate the desire 
to exert its influence in making sound athletic policies stick. The people in 
the community can be the strongest force in determining that athletics should 
be conduct^ chiefly for the good of the players. The right kind of sound 
interpretive publidty — and plenty of it — is the cr>Tng need. If the schools and 
teachers and an informed public would fight intelligently the evils in sports 
practices, it would not take long to remove the evils and to establish athletics 
as a wor^whDc educational activity of value to participants, to school morale, 
and to commximty welfare. 

The public has been educated to a wrong sense of values largely 
through the medium of the printed word. This same medium must 
be tiscd to provide the proper perspective about athletics. This can 
be done by feature stories primarily. These cannot achieve the desired 
purpose if they are ^vritten in a pedantic style. The human interest 
stories involved in athletics can be \vrittcn in simple, everyday language 
and can bring out incidents involving sportsmanship, sacrifice, team- 
work, courage, loyalty, integrity, idealism, leadership, self-discipline, 
and unselfishness. Every athletic squad has many incidents which, if 
represented in nonacademic terms, illustrate the educational values of 
sport. 

Athletic publicity in large universities b handled by a special 
department or individual having that specific duty. In smaller colleges 
and high schools this function is handled in a variety of ways. Some- 
times, capable students may be assigned to take charge of athletic 
publidty. A few' schools hav'c part-dme publicity men. A member 
of the faculty with journalistic training may assume the responsibility 
for the publicity program as part of his duties. Frequently, the director 
or coach must perform this service himself. It is very important that 
someone who is responsible to the director or school administrator be 
assigned to this work if the public is to develop the proper attitude 
tow'ard school athletics. 

* QilTord L. BrewneU, L«o Cans, and Tufie Ntaroon, Puilic Rilations in Ejiieatwn 
(New York, McGraw-Hill, 1955), p, 1 St. Copyright, © 1955, by McGraw-Hin Book 
Company, Inc. Rqjnntcd by pennisrioa of the publisher. 
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8. Souvenir programs for events. 
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no reason why it should not be successful in intcrscholastic and intercollegiate 
contests. 

2. Knothole clubs. Adimt all children under twelve years of age to all 
home games, excepting perhaps the homecoming game, for from ten to 
twenty-five cents. This creates a favorable attitude toward the school on 
the part of the public. Many adults come to the game because they wish 
to be with thdr chDdren and take care of them after the game. The knothole 
dub is segregated in a special section and kept there until the game is over. 
This greatly reduces the problem of watching the fences and gates to prevent 
the children from stealing into the games. 

3. Post card, direet riittil cempatgn. Organize a mailing list of prospective 
customers, usually alumnL Three da^x before the game, mail a post card 
with an appropriate picture on h to all of the mailing list. This card should 
convey anything of important informational value. The following items arc 
suggested: 

(a) Pregamc infonnatioa on opponents. 

(b) Names and numbers of outstanding players, 

(c) Dates and starting time. 

(d) Seating faeflities. 

(e) Record of opposing team if significant. 

(0 Any significant advertising features pertaining to the coming 
game; for example: the coach of the opposing team, comparatK'e 
scores, scores of this game in previous yean, and all-star players 
and high-score men. 

4. TtUphorj! campaign, Organire a group of volunteer students and 
have each call ten prospective spectators the day before the game. DiNdde 
the Iht of prospects, usually alumni, among the students, and have them 
can these people and briefly announce a few pertinent facts about the 
game. 

5. PerrT.ls% fathers* cr moShers ' Allow the whole family to come for 
the price of one ticket. This b a valuable means of introducing the sport 
to the students' parents. They may find they enjoy it and return on ^tcr 
occasions. 

6. Carer enpons. Sell four-game coupon books at the start of the school 
year at reduced prices. These coupons should be transferable and good for 
any athletic contest during the entire school year. A campaign may be 
conducted to scU season paabooks to the public at the tame rate that ttudenU 
pay. Tlui means a considerable saving to interested individuab and will 
greatly ttiratdate attendance among the general public. 

7. ^ Advance sale ef tickets at ttdsctJ fneei. This u a sound procedure isi 
advCTtbmg the game and increasing tales. Every ticket purchaser becomes a 
medjum of advmbing. It also msures a lair crowd and gale in the event of 
bad weather. 
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advcr&inj gacao on Iho day bdiao and the day of lha game, ll B of grealer 
value in larger cities. " 

9. TuleUselling canUsU. TJckeWcBing contests between campus or school 
groups have been used succesjfuUjr to pnaraote sales. For a small trophy or 
prue, much advertising can be secured and ticket sales matcmJJy increased, 

10. Pajhri. Atfractivdy designed posten should be placed in strategic 
locations. Store windows, theater lobbies^ restaurants, hotels, and other places 
which are ceruin to attract public attention should be utilized. An excellent 
plan is to post the announcements of the game on all hold bulletin boards 
for the benefit of out-of-town visitonL 

Radio and Television. The radio has proven to be one of the 
most cfTectivc media for athletic publicity. When interschool athletics 
were first broadcast, many directors lelt that the radio would keep 
large numbers of spectators from attending the contests. There was 
even agitation in certain collegiate conferences to ban broadcasts of 
football games. However, experience has proven beyond the question 
of a doubt that the radio lias greatly increased the number of foUowcrs 
of intenchool sports. Nfany individuals now believe that television 
will reduce attendance, particularly at small college and high school 
contests. In fact, data are available to show that attendance has 
been materially reduced when contests are played at the same time 
that feature college games are telecast. Many smaller colleges and 
high schoob have been forced to schedule their games on Friday 
afternoon or evening or Saturday evening to avoid the direct comped* 
tjon with major attractions. 

The proposal to eliminate televising athletic contests has been 
seriously dbcussed. At the present time the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association is controlling the amount of telecasting of contests. 
Whether television will eventually increase attendance at athletic 
events as radio has done remains to be seen. 
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Legal Liability for Injury 
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Importance of Knowledge Concerning Legal liability. Physical 
educators have become increasingly conccrocd about the legal implica- 
tions of injuries which occur whUc studenU arc participating in the 
physic^ education program. It is well established that more injuries 
occur in physical education classes, intramural athletics, and vanity 
sports than anyivbcre cbe within the school. In 3941 Poe discovered 
that of the 168 legal court cases involving public school pupils, the 
highest number by far were in physical education. The faUawiag 
table indicates the number of reported legal cases b the different 
school areas:* 

CAUSES OP REPORTED LEGAL CASES IWOLVINC 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPILS 


Causes ^'anier 

Dangerous or defective coodiuoa of school buildings 24 

Industrial arts 16 

Health and pbyrical education 76 

Transportation ofpupQs 35 

Miscellaneous 17 

Total 168 


The fact that accidents frequently occur in physical education 
situations has several Implications Ibr physical educaton. In the 
first place they arc always patonally liable for their own n^ligcot 
behavior when it results b injury to someone else. Tlicy must always 
face the possibUity that careless conduct might taie every cent they 
possess. In the second place, a successful suit against the school 

1 ArthttP Poe, SeieeJ LuiUits/ef ^V^net H Putnls (New Vo»l, Teschert CoDege. 
Bureau offtiWiesdoni, 1941), p. 5. 
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may diminatc or seriously cmascxilate the program. Accidents happen" 
ing in tumbling and apparatus in particular have resulted in Ae 
widespread elimination of these actiwties from junior and senior 
high school physical education programs. School boards are not 
incHncd to retain activities which juries have regarded as dangerous. 

Finally, physical educators have a moral obligation to conduct 
thdr programs in such a way as to protect the welfare of their students. 
^Vhen they xmdcrstand the legal implications of their work, they 
should become more sensitive to their responsibilities. Eventually, 
they should devise procedures which would prevent or at least reduce 
the frequency of accidents. 

Negligence. There can be no legal liability for injury unless two 
conditions prevaiL The first of these is that negligence must be shown. 
Negligence is considered the failure to act as a reasonably prudent 
person ^s•ould act under the circumstances- Courts interpret a reason- 
ably prudent person to be one who would foresee danger of an 
aeddent Negligence is gauged by the ability to anticipate danger. 
If such foresight is reasonable, figure to se^ to prevent danger is 
negligence. The second condition is that negligence will not arise 
unless there is a duty toward the person which is disregarded. The 
law imposes such a duty upon all teachers. It is clear that the physical 
educator as a teacher has such a duty. After all, the pupils are forced 
by law to attend school; phyrical education is compulsory in most 
states and schoob, and when they are in school, pupib are under 
the authority of teachers. Under these circumstances the law imposes 
upon physical education tcachcn the obligation of acting as a 
reasonably prudent, careful, and well-trained teacher would act under 
the circumstances. 

Negligence has two aspects. The first of these involves doing 
something which a prudent, reasonable person would not do under 
rircumstances because he foresees the risk of injury to others 
The second aspect relates to the failure to do something which a 
prudent, reasonable person would foresee as necessary for the pro- 
tection or assbtance of 2Lnother individual to whom, he owes a 
duty. 

Harper*! outline of negligent behavior reveab in more specific 
terms the nature of negligence." An act may be negligent because: 

« rSf £» •/ TcrU (Indiinapolij, Eobbs-Merrin, 
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r ‘ “ PTOpffly appropriafe care is not employed by the 

. ^"“'“tancea under which it is done create rub, ftlthoueh it u 

done with due care and precaution. Example: two softbaU same* arc pUyed 
'^bich ii not large enough to avoid overlapping 


3. The actor is indulging in acts which involve an unreasonable risk of 
direct and immediate harm to others. Example: the pb)sica] education 
rruiructor placed a boy at a eertain position to mark where the ahot'put 
landed. Tlic inamKfor put the shot which hit the boy's head, 

A, Tlie actor lets in motion a force, the continuous opemtion of which 
may be ^rea^ably hazardous to others. Example: a person who, without 
justification, frightens a hone or dog which becomes uncontrollable. 

5. He creates a situation which is unreasonably dangerous to others 
because of the likelihood of the action of third persons or inanimate force. 
Example: imfruefor permitted a student to ride a bicycle on a ptaygrosmd 
which was crowdctl with other pupils. This resulted in an injury to another 
student. 


C. ffe entrxafs dangerous devices or iiumimentaiities to persons who 
an incompetent to use or care Ibr such instrumenu properly. Example: 
insinirter permits students to use fencing foSs without supervision, 

7. He neglects a duty of control over third perrons who, by reatoa of 
some incapacity or abnormality, be knows to be likely to inflict intended 
liarni upon others. Example: ^lura of instructor to supervise and control 
the conduct of a bully on a play area. 

8 . The actor failed to employ due care to give adequate warning. 
Example: instructor who was rwpoiwiblc for supervision absented himself 
from the are.x. Another example was involved when a student vras struck 
by a car when crossing the street between the g)Tnn 35 ium and the athletic 
field. Negligence was found because no cnrowalk was provided, no safety 
instruction was given to the students, and no warning signs for motorists 


were posted. 

9. Of a failure to exercise proper care in looking out for perrons whom 
the actor has reason' to believe may be in the danger *onc. E.xainple: the 
physical education teacher who did not dear the students from the area 
directly behind the batter in a barcball game. 

10. The actor laib to employ appropriate skill to under- 

taken. Example: inability to perform fint aid when »t should have been 


tails to make adequate preparation to avoid ham to othen before 
entering upon certain conduct where such 

Example; instructor permitted students to use horizontal bar without a 


mat underneath. 

12. He fails to inspect and repair iaatrumentaUties 


mechanical devices 
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used by otters. Example: the failtire to inspect fijing rings and other han^ng 
equipment periodically. 

Defenses Against Negligence. It should be dear that there arc 
many acddcnls in which negligent behavior is not involved. Pure 
accidents arc those which happen without cardessness on the part of 
some other person. There are many sudi aeddents which arc com- 
pktcly de^'oid of negligent behavior. 

should be understood that to warn a pupil of dangerous places 
and actions is naJ an adequate defense if a suit is brought for negli- 
gence. This is not r^arded as suIBdent care to relieve teachers of 
legal responribility for damages in the possibility of an aeddent- 
Ncithcr does it suffice to put up written instructions regarding proper 
conduct to avoid aeddents. Such instructions are valuable from 
the standpoint of redudng aeddents, but when one docs occur, 
they do not relieve the instructor from liability if he has been otherwise 
negligent. 

However, a teacher is not always liable when an aeddent occurs, 
esi'ea though he has been negligent. There are four different legal 
defenses which might be employed by the teacher to avoid losing a 
suit These arc: 
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they take upon thenuelvo Uw mk* mwjfwd in such partidpation. Tha 
applies particularly to intramural and inienchool aihletio. Both playen 
and ijwtators assume the normal risks invdvcd in participating in or Mtacss. 
tag aiUetic contests. The spectator at a Imeball game who is struck by a 
foul bril Msiunes this risk when he comes to the game. "Ilie spectator who 
wu jnjured at a football game when some of the playere fell out of bounds 
TOluntarily assumed this risk when he attended the game. The player who 
is injured m a fooihall game understood that when be tried out for the team 
he iras taking a risk of injury. It thoold be pointed out, however, that players 
hast the right to assume safe equipment, safe fadliiiei, and qualified leader, 
ship when they become candidates for school teams. 

d. jfn tut of Cod. ^^Tiere an uncontrollable act of the cletnenu occurs 
and there is an injury, no liability is attached to the teacher, even though 
lie might have been negligent 


School Board ZJafaiHcy. The liability of a school district ibr 
damages grotving out of negligent behavior is very diflerent from the 
liability of a prb'ate indfviduai. The reason is that the school district 
is performing what is considered a governmental fuRction, In the 
exercise of n governmental function, a municipality is generally held 
to be exempt from liability suits for the negligence of its servants. 
This freedom from suit stems from the legal doctrine that “the king 
can do no tvrong." This doctrine goes back many centuries in the 
legal traditions and practices of England. Tlterc, on the theory of the 
divine right of kings, “the king can do no ivrong" and, therefore, 
cannot be sued. IVhcn we won our independence, the governmental 
units in this country, federal, state, and local, succeeded to the legal 
status Ibnncrly employed by the king of England. Thus, the state or 
any of its subdivisions, such ai a school district, “can do no wrong” 
svhen it is performing a governmental fitnction, no matter how careless 
or negligent it may be. 

Tivo other reasons have been advanced by the courts for the 
Immunity of school districts and their boards from suits. One of these 
is that the boards of education have no authority to divert funds 
which have been raised for school purposes to other ends, such as 
paying for damage suits. The other is that it is in the «« 

public poUcy to have immunity. It is obvious that if school tx^ 
could be readily sued for damages because of negligence of school 
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personnel, the entire educational program could be halted or disrupted 
if heavy damages were awarded to a plaintiff. 

Statutory Imposition of Hesponsibility of Scbool Districts. 
The immunity of federal, state, and local governments from damage 
suits has rccaved considerable criticism because injustice is done 
to individuals at times. To mitigate these inequities a few states have 
passed statutes which waive, in whole or in part, the governmental 
immunity from such suits. In California the state legislature has fixed 
responsibility for injuries upon school boards for their officers or 
employees, just as private individuals or companies are liable. In 
Washington a statute v%'aivc3 the immunity of schools for accidents 
due to negligence but retains it if the accident occurred on a pI^V" 
ground or in a field house or involved athletic apparatus. Thus, in 
Washington, the effect, so far as accidents occurring in ph 3 rsical 
education and athletics are concerned, is the same as in the states 
where governmental immunity u observed. 

Three stales — ^New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut — have what 
are knov.Ti as “save harmless statutes.'* These statutes pennit the 
pajTnent from school funds of damages arising out of injury sustained 
by pupils or other persons through the negligence of teachers or 
other employees of the school district. Thus, in these states, the 
teachers arc protected from financial loss arising out of a judgment 
against them. In Iowa, the Iowa supreme court once handed dovim 
a decision that teachers are not liable for damages while carrying 
on a governmental function, even though they arc guilty of negligent 
conduct. 

Several states have what arc known as "safe place statutes.” This 
legislation requires schools to provide safe facilities for the pupils- 
This involves both the construction and maintenance of the facilities. 
^Vhcn accidents occur because of improper construction and main- 
tcnancc, school districts in several states arc liable. In most states 
with this tji’pe of legislation school districts are immune to damage 
suits. 

Some injured persons have sought recovery fiom school districts 
on the claim that a nuisance was maintained. A nuisance is a condition 
or situation which is inherently dangerous. An attractive nuisance 
is a facflity or piece of equipment which is appealing to a child 
but which, if left unguarded, might prove dangerous to him. 
Even though a child or a pupil might technically be considered a 
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from private insurance companies. Some state education associations 
incorporate general liability insurance as a part of the zneznbenhip. 
Although the physical educator who is resolved never to be negligent 
has little to fear, many consider liability insurance an indispensable 
investment. 

Sources of Suits in Physical Education. The most common 
sources of accidents in physical education which may lead to liability 
suits are unsafe facilities, defective equipment, transportation, failure 
to provide proper instruction, and improper supervision. Slippery 
floors {especially follo^ving dances), holes or ruts in outdoor areas, 
dangerous obstructions on play areas, bleachers without guard- 
rails, the playing of basketball games on adjacent courts which have 
the same or overlapping sidelines, outdoor areas which are lined %vith 
unslaked lime, the use of streets to which automobiles have access for 
physical education classes and activities arc common examples of 
unsafe facilities. The items of equipment which arc most often defec- 
tive are springboards, flying rings, diving boards, and horizontal bars. 
One student was injured by a flying bat in a baseball game because 
tlie instructor permitted the batter to use a bat which did not have 
a knobbed end. The failure to use mats on the floor for apparatus 
and tumbling activities, or on the wall at the end of the gymnasium 
where races arc run, have led to successful liability suits. A mat 
not firmly fixed on a slippery floor, a piano improperly supported, 
a climbing rope not periodically inspected, gymnasium lockers not 
securely fastened to the floor, and radiators improperly padded 
have all produced injuries which subsequently led to damage 
suits. 

If an accident occurs when the physical education instructor is 
absent or obviously not supcrvbing his class, he is negligent. Courts 
have ruled that it is negligent to use a janitor, student teacher, or 
student assistant to supervise physical education facilities and activities 
in the absence of the regular instructor. When he is supervising, 
he must actively control the pupils rather than stand by as a pas- 
sive observer. In particular, he must prevent pupils from harming 
others. However, if the area is too large or the number of pupils 
too great, the negligence trill be that of the school district rather 
than that of the instructor. In Calilbmia a jury held a school dis- 
trict guilty of negligence when the plaintlfTs leg was broken in a 
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fight on a playground where only one supervisor ivas assigned to 
supervise approximately 150 pupils.* 

FaUi^ to lock up fadlities to prevent their use during the absence 
of the instructor lias led to successful damage suits. Superviaon also 
involves the inspection of equipment and facilities to be certain they 
arc in safe condition- Failure of the instructor to report hazardous 
conditions has led to successful suiu against school districts and the 
instructor. Unnecessary delays tn repairing faulty faciliucs or per- 
mitting their use before repairs have been made are lUceivise negligent 
behavior. 

Physical education teachers have been found negligent in not 
prodding adequate instructions to ihdr pupils and in penrutting 
students to engage in activities which were beyond their ability to 
periorra saiely. “It is readily understood that no physical educadon 
teacher or coach would intentionally injure a pupil. But the physical 
etlucarion Ceacher who docs not uistruct a pupil as to the proper 
method of using a dangerous apparatus in the gymnasium has omitted 
a specific legal duty and, if harm ensues, is liable for tort through 
negligence.”* Thus, in New York a pupil was Injured in boxing. The 
teacher was held liable became the student was untrained and not 
tvamed of the dangen of this sport.* A pupil was injured in perform- 
ing a bead stand. The state was declared liable because the teacher 
in a normal school bad failed to provide proper instructions.* A 
physical education teacher tvas found liable for the injuries iacuired 
vvlicn, a student attempted to perform a running front somersault in 
a tumbling class. The basis of the negligence was that the activity 
was beyond the level of skill of the student.’ A physical education 
teacher was declared liable for a damage suit which developed when 
a targe, poorly co-ordinated boy was injured in a shuttie relay race 
in which he was required to run at full speed tovard a brick wall 
and return. In Califtmia it tvas rul«I that physical educadon ttadicn 
are liable if they assign an orerdse to a pupil wHch is beyond hu 
level of ability. 
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Physical education teachers must be constantly alert to anticipate 
student behavior which may lead to aeddents. He must understand 
students well enough to guard against their pranks and irrespondble 
actions. The alert, experienced teacher knows his pupils so >vell 
that he can sense what they svill do in spedfic situations. This is 
invaluable in preventing pupils from injuring themselves from cardess 
actirities. 

Public institutions have immunity from suits which arise out of 
negligence in transporting students unless there is a statute which 
waives the immunity. It is sound procedure to have institutional 
athletic teams travel in a school bus or a bonded public common 
carrier. Public carriers alwap have their own liability insurance 
against aeddents. Private cars arc commonly used to transport team 
members, but this practice is not recommended. \Vhen this is done, 
both the owner of the car and the school should be familiar with 
the public liability Unst whidi are involved. Liability insurance 
should be carried by the driver and the owner of the car. If it is not 
available, it should be taken out by the schooL The athletic director 
would be seriously negligent in permitting students to travel in a 
private car unless both the car and the driver were completely insured. 
It is not recommended that student drivers be used. In California 
a tennis coach arranged to have team members ride home in a car 
driven by a pupil known to be a reckless driver. The car was in poor 
condition with defective brakes. The school dbtrict was held liable 
when an accident occurred in which one boy was killed and another 
seriously injured.* 

Procedure to Avoid Legal Liability for Injury. To awid tlie 
possibility of legal action against the school district or himself for 
negligent beharior the ph)7ical educator should observ'c the following 
procedures: 
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in need of repair. Afale certain tiiat students cannot use Csultv 
wjutpjnent untiJ it has been repaired. 

6. Male a v,-rittcn request to have apparatus and equipment repaired 
su soon as the defective ctmdition has been noted. 

7. Male certain that ladlJlies arc Inaccessible to students and un- 
authorized individuals when no supexvision is avaiiabJe. 

8. Do not permit students to attempt activities which are potentially 
harardous until they have received proper instruction and have had 
adequate practice. 

9. Anticipate negligence of Sludeats which might cause injury to other 
students. 

10. Use floor and wall mats and other protective equipment wherever 
they are necessary. 

11. Adequate space should be available for all vigorous actiidties. Over- 
crowded conditions produce many accidents. 

12. It the group is too large to be adequately supervised by one penon, 
request additional supervision in writing. 

13. If an athlete has been ill or injured, do not permit him to play again 
until medical approval has bem obtained. 

14. Require medical eranunations of candidats for iotenebool teams. 

15. Provide “spotting'' where indicated for tumbling and apparatus 
activities. 

16. Adndtuster fint aid when ne c e ss ary if a doctor or nune is not available. 

17. Do not treat injuries. 

10, Do not line outdoor areas with unslaled lime. Such lines should be 
made with gypsum or slaked time. 


Liability in Fsrst'-ald and Medical Treatment. IVhen a student 
U injured, the scitool nune or a physidan should be called imme- 
diately. If neither is available and the pupil is obviously in need of 
first-aid treatment, the physical educator should administer it. For 
him not to do so is negligence. However, thb is as far as he should 
go. He will be liable for negligence if be continues treatment of an 
injury. His responsibility extends only to the administration of 
emergency treatment. Teachers are also expected to exercise sound 
judgment in summoning medical assistance or in transporting the 
injured student home or to a doctor. 

Valne of Releases and Waivers, Many high schools follow the 
practice of requiring all candidates for athletic squads to procure 
from their parents signed statements releasing the sch<»l tmm any 
claim for injury they might incur whUe pardcipating m the spor^ 
Such releases or waivers are valueless if a suit for negligence o 
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instituted. Thc>' have no validity before the law because a parent has 
no authority to waive a claim accruing to his child for personal injur>'. 
However, such waivers and releases might be used because most 
parents think they have waived their legal right to bring suit. ^ 
Accident Reports. Accident reports should be required m all 
schools. They not only focus attention upon the causes of aeddwts 
but they also serve to give greater protection to the school. The 
accident report should include the name and address of the student, 
the activity in which the injury occurred, the date, hour, place of 
accident, person in charge, medical attention provided, and dreum- 
stances causing the accident. (Sec below for the Standard Student 
Aeddent Report Form recommended by the National Safety Council). 
It is very helpful to obtain signed statements from witnesses. 
witnesses declare that they know nothing about the aeddent, it is 
desirable to obtain their written statements to that effect. 


Chart 27 

Standard Student Accident Report Form 


Rnd CanfoUr INSTRUCTIONS Fill in Completely 


A. Use Part A of ihe form to report cU student acddenti. Injuries requiring a 
doctor’s care, or keeping a student out of school onc*half day or more, should 
be reported T^ardless of where the student was when injured (on school property, 
enroute to or fiom school, at home or cbewfacre). 

B. Use Part B of the form to report addiUonal information on injuries to students 
while under the jurisdiction of thesdiooL School jurisdiction accidents, however 
slight, should be reported protoptJf. Unless otherwise defined by admiaistratrre 
ruling or court action, school jurisdiction accidents are those occurring while 
students arc on school property, in school building and on the way to and from 
KhooL 

IMPOKTAifT i In order that yna-rimurr, yje be made of accident reports, it is essential 
that the accident be described is suffident detail to show the im^e acts and unsafe 
conditKjns existing when the acrident occurrexi. The docription should answer 
such questions as : What was the student doing at the time of the accident ? (Playii^ 
lag or foot b all, operating lathe, cutting lawn, etc.) Was he using any apparatus, 
machine, vehicle, tool or equipment? How was he it? Would it have been 
safer to do it lotae other way? Was another person involved in the accident in 
anyway? 

(For further inibnnatioQ on the preparation of the original accident r eport and 
the monthly summary iheeC, see Edaeatwn Memo Ko. 3 — Studext AccroEJrr 
Rroonns akb Akalyiis.) 
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Any statements of witnesses regarfing contributory negligence on the 
part of the injured person is valuable evidence. 
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Office Management 


Important^ of Hmdrot Oflire 5f«oa(;e>mrof. Every ph)’$ical 
rtiuratwn adminittrator nmii to undmuml the essrniblj of cflldent 
office manajjrmmt. Tin* need « otnimn in t.WRc deparunenu, where 
derLi, (f’ephonc operaton, and rtcej>itonuM arc avall- 
ahif M p«ntdf A variety of *er\-icr* f»f the puhhe and llic depart- 
tHeni f»^»onnel. the lame function* tnuit be carried on in 

» onernan department, where no jccretary nr office equipment is 
available. Resarrlleu of the lire of the depiriment, correspondence 
mmt lie carried on, repf>ru midrred, mAtniiJj dupl)c.Atetl, equip* 
tfiftvt ottlered, materiab filrd, and rrcord* m.iinuintd. \S'hclhfr the 
dqiarlment o tafRc or ttnail, the interna! rtt|uirtmenia are the same. 
ITe only dlffirrmce it that in the »mall depanment the adminisiralor 
mutt do more thinp htmielf, and in the lar^e department the various 
tfutici arr dcInrAtcd to other* to pcribrm. 

'n»err are proper and improper wap of performing aJl the office 
detail* in a phpicaj education office. To do them correctly saves 
loth time and money. Hie efficient operation of a department re* 
quirrs sound offirc jirocetlurc*. Sucli procedures have been tested 
and pro\-cd in business and mduttry and may be readily .adapted to 
schciol situ.stion*. No administrator can afibrd to fail to lac them. 

OflJec Unit Orientation. The administrative office* should be cen- 
traliy hvalcd so « to be accessible to all who have Iiusmcss with 
the director or any of the jlafT memben. Almost invariably the office 
if located ne.ar the entrance oftheRymnasiumor the physical cdiKation 
buiftfing. 5iair office* lAouW be focatee# w riw aOjcc 

and close to the classrooms. 

The desirability of having a large central office serving as a work 
room for the iccretarial and clerical lUffi, as a repository for ad 
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departmental records, and as a rccepUon room for visitors is ''•j.'''"'- 
In addition, a conference room should be available for stall an 
committee meetings, conferences, and as a place for the entertmn 
ment of guests. However, neither of these facilities will be found in 
most high schoob. 

Oflice Functions and Practices. The size of the phpical educ- 
tion office ustially varies with the size of the institution and c 
extensiveness of the program. In some very small secondary schoo 
the physical education administrator is fortunate to have an 
In many other small schoob, if he has an office, it b one which c 
shares \viih several other staff members. Office personnel, if any u 
available, usually consbts of a part-time secretary or volunteer 
student secretary or clerk. At the other extreme arc the physical edu- 
cation adminbtrators in large colleges and universities who have 
several secretaries, a telephone operator, and perhaps even a rc- 
ceptionbt — all hoviscd in commodious offices with the latest type* 
of equipment. 

Regardless of the size of the office staff and facilities, there are 
many functions which arc common to practically all offices. These 
are: 


1. Answering and placing telephone calb. 

2. Receiving visitors. 

3. Answering co r respondence. 

4. Filing. 

5. Duplicating materiab. 

6. Keeping appointments and meeting obligations. 

Each of these functions ^^ill be discussed briefly. 

Answering and placing teUpkorte calls. In l^gcr offices telephone 
calb ^%^ll be placed and answered by the secretary or telephone 
operator. The adminbtrator without office assistance must perform 
thb function himself. In either case standard telephone technique 
and courtesy should be observed. Favorable or unfavorable impres- 
sions of the department arc readily created by the manner in which 
telephone calb arc received. The proper procedures do not aca- 
dcntally occur — they must be taught and insbted upon by the 
adminbtrator. 

The individual answering the telephone must be as friendly and 
as cordial as if the caller were a vbitor in the office. Courtesy and 
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helpfulness are essential. Good pnbUc ndnbons 

the rteeiver of the call demonstrates a svilhn^^ to do 

“’^rs^r^ouid he 

should be indentified , ..OeparMent of Physical 

the call is frequenUy J’LCdb-” and 'Tes” 

Education. Miss S' Ta business olBee. 

are not used in ansaenng telephone oils -n 
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absence. If the person called is not in, the secretary should always 
offer to take a message. It is helpful to get the name of the ^ 
if he does not identify himself. In such instances the questions ay 

I have him call you’” or “Mr. is not in. Is there a message . 

are in order. , 

Receiving visitors. Every member of die clerical staff shorn c 
well versed in the common courtesies of greeting visitors as they ca 
at the office. Needless to say, all visitors should be made welconw. 
They should be cordbdly greeted, and every effort should be ^ 
to meet their needs. In the evept the caller has no appointment, c 
purpose of his visit should be determined. If it is necessary to wmt 
to sec the administrator, the caller should be comfortably s^t • 
Something to read should be offered him. If the administrator is not 
available, cither an appointment should be arranged or an effort 
made to have someone else provide the assistance the visitor desire^ 
Visitors with appointments or important visitors should be annoimcca 
immediately. A courteous procedure should be worked out whereby 
the secretary interrupts an unnecessarily long interviesv with a visitor, 
especially when other visitors are waiting. She can enter the office 
and announce, “Mr. Smith is here for his ten o’clock appointment 
When there are no callers, an effective procedure is to summarize 
what has been discussed and to inquire if there are other matters 
to be considered. 

Answering correspondence. One of the quickest ways for an adminis- 
trator to gain a poor reputation b to be negligent or careless about 
answering hb correspondence. Some adminbtrators have a pohey 
of answering c\’cry letter within twenty-four hours after it has been 
received. Although thb may not be possible in all cases, it b a sound 
practice to answer correspondence promptly. Not only should the 
answer be prompt but it should be complete as well. All questions 
should be answered carefully and in good Englbh. Needless to say, 
all letters should be answered. 

Many letters which the adminbtrator receives can belter be 
answered by some other member of the department. A form b 
usually employed, requesting the appropriate action by the staff 
member. Many letters of a routine nature can be answered directly 
by the secretary. Thb will save the valuable time of the adminbtrator. 
In larger institutions letters of the same type are commonly reccived- 
These may be answered by a sUndard form reply. 
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It h standard procedure to proofread all outgoing letters to detect 
mistakes. The address should be checked for accuracy. Carbon copies 
arc necessary, and they should be filed with the related correspondence. 
vVhen the letter contains enclosures, its weight should be defermined 
to insure proper postage, Eacli letter should be examined to determine 
^vhelhe^ it has been signed. Unless the letter Is neatly and ajircctly 
executed it should not be ibir^-arded. No administrator can afford 
tile unfavorable impression which a smudged, carelessly written 
letter will produce. 

In many small schools the administrator will have no secretarial 
help whatsoever. In these situatmns he must handle his own corres- 
pondence. If he is unable to type, his only recourse is to write out 
his letters longhand. The other extreme occurs where a full-time 
or part-time secretary is available to take shorthand. In between 
these extremes are the schoob in which dictaphones are available. 
Dictaphones have sevei-al advantages. They can be taken home and 
letters dictated at night or over the week end. Adminbtrators who 
have part-time secretaries can dictate at any time and have the 
completed cylinders available for the secreiaiy when she arrives, 
Wlien the admlnZstrator is censianily interrupted during dictation, 
or if he has difficulty composing a letter, he can save the time of hb 
secretary by using the dictaphone. 

If the adminbtrator has a student or an inexperienced secretary, 
he must reraember to dictate slowly. In addition, he should have 
the secretary read back to him the material that he* has dictated. 

He should also check the letters carefully before be signs it. The 
administrator should save the time of hb secretary by having every- 
thing in readiness for dictation. It any reference data are necessary, 
they should be obtained prior to summoning the secretary. It is 
poor economy to have a secretary unoccupied because she b waiting 
to take dictation. 

Filmg. An effective filing system is essential in any office. All of 
the correspondence, records, budgets, and reports must be filed in 
such a way that they can be located quickly. It Is not difficult to 
locate recently filed material, but on occasions several years may 
elapse before it is needed- Reference to filed matcml is constantly 
necessary, and when it cannot be located, delay, mdBcieney and, 
at times, embarrassment result. Filing « more accurately done when 
only one person docs it. 
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A variety of filing sptcmi arc known, but in schcwls ibc 
bctical system »s almost in\*ariably used. Tlic matOTal to 
is classified according to name, subject, or a combination o n^^ 
and subject. Large physical education offices \rill probably use 
a name and a subject file, but the great majority wUl use tnc 


combination system. ^ , . , 

The name file refers to rvames of people or organizations w 
whom correspondence or business is carried on. Individuals arc 
filed under their surnames. Tlic alphabetizing is continued throug ^ 
many letters as arc necessary to difierentiate the names. Prefoc* 
such as Dc, Di, Mac, Me, von, and O’ arc part of the name they 
precede. In this s^’stem a folder is made for each name or cotres- 
pondent if there is sufficient material to justify starting a folocr. 
From three to ten papers justify starting a folder. A lesser amount 
is filed in a misetllaneoui folder. A miscellaneous folder is made fo^ 
each letter of the alphabet and is located behind the last name folder 
under the particular letter. Any material for which there is no separate 
name folder b filed in the mbcellaneous folder, alphabetically rather 


than by date. 

Subject filing refers to filing the material according to the subject 
matter with ^vhIch it deals. The subject headings must be specific, 
significant, and technically correct. Nouns arc generally used to 
refer to the subject. Subheadings arc used in subject filing. A niis- 
cellancous folder b also used in subject filing. The papers in a 


subject folder are arranged by date, with the latest date on top- 
When subject files arc used, the maintenance of a separate alpha- 
betical Ust or card index of the subjects b recommended. This will 
prcv’cnt filing material under a nciv heading when a folder b already 


available. 
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documcnw. h useful when reference is made to a specific docu- 
ment t^t might be filed under several headings. The material should 
be filed under the most logical heading, and a cross-rdcrencc form 
should be placed in the folder under the related designation. The 
cross-reference form should be tnima^phed on 8 7, x II Vs “cb 
paper that is colored. It should allow for (I) the correspondent's 
name, nnd (2) data to indicate to what letter or document reference 
is made. 

When a file is removed from the filing cabinet for any length of 
time .an "out” slip or guide should be inserted. Regular "out” guides 
have pockets for the cards which indicate the location of the missing 
file. ^Vhen indis'ldual papers arc removed from the files, an "out” 

. slip should be substituted. An *'out” slip should be svidcr than regular 
paper so as to clearly show above the edges of the odicr papers wathin 
the Ibldcr, When folders or papen arc not returned promptly to the 
fifes but are kept at various desks, it soon disrupts the filing system. 
Secretaries roust keep their filing up to date. When they are busy, 
there is a tendency for a considerable amount of unfiled material to 
accumulate on their desks. 

In setting up a filing system for a roedlum-sised school, the first 
step should be to segregate the total program into specific subjects, 
such ast 


t. Physical educstton. 

2. Intramural sporU. 

3. Health education. 

4. latericholajfic sports. 


Each drawer of a four-drawer filing cabinet would refer to a specific 
area with the subareas luted In alphabetical order. 

• TTic ph>’sical education drawer could be subdivided into the 
following areas; 


J. JwW TttoTU. A folder for eadi annual report should be included. 

2. Badgtt. A folder for each aiunia] budget for each of the past five yean 

should be maintained. . c, a 

3. CommitUis. A folder for each conunitlee sh^d be fd^. 

4. Cmtspctuh^e. Folders should be arranged alphabetically 
heading. AH carbons and original copies of eoromumcat.ons should be 
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in a foWer. ir desirable, a number of folden might be used with each 
indudtng the policies in different areas. 

5. Equipment. A folder should be included listing the cqulpmcn^cc^ 
ing that included in the interscholastic athletic inventory'. The n 
equipment on order should also be noted. 

7. Financial matters. Duplicate copies of all requisitions and dupUcaie 
vouchers submitted for payment can be filed under this 

8. Personal records. A folder for each student should be available, 

should include his medical examination records, corrcspondcncevn 
family physician, parents, and others. Excuses and the ^ . 
record of student achievement and conduct can also be filed m 
folder. . . 

9. Serciee program. A folder for each activity taught should be available 
This might include lesson plans, rules, syllabus, examinations, 
teaching aids, such as clippings from nev.3papeis and xriagazxnes. 
addition, a folder for the program and sch^ule for each year for e 
past three yean should be tnduded. 

10. Student kelp. Records for all part-time and student help should be kept 
in this folder. 

1 1. Test data. Complete data on physical fitness and other tests should be 
filed in folden according to the school year in which they apply* 

The intramural sports drawer could be subdivided as follows: 

1. Inirammal aeticilies. A folder for each sport included in the progr^ 
should be available. These should indude rules governing that activity. 
In addition, it might include past records and schedules. 

2. O^ieials. A folder with the names, addresses, telephone numbert, 
and qualtficaltoRs of all officials used in the program should be 
available. 

3. Programs. A folder should be available which would contain the details 
of each year’s program for a period of five years. The details should 
cover such items as the participants and teams in each sport and the 
results of all the competition. 

4. Puhlidtj, A folder should be retained which has all the posters, 
announcements, news stones, and other publicity materials. 

5. Schedules. This folder should contain schedules for all intramural 
activities for the current year. 


The health education draw'cr might be arranged as follows: 
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for cadi of tto Momng arem; bcalth comimuon and follownn 
d^rasr mnlrol, and Sioilatioa 


3. J/eM tiutwhsn. A tepawte folder under ifm subject heading should 
be available for each of ihc following areas; personal health 
communicable and nontMmmunicable disease, fint aid and safety’ 
famUy life education, nutrition, esendse, rest and recreau’on, health 
services and products, community health, and narcotics and alcohol 
education. 


4- Ufollh/ul uhoet livi/ig. A separate folder under this subject heading 
should be include for each of the following areas; school lunch, 
scaling, heating, lighting, ventilation, swimming pool sanitation, and 
locker and shower room sanitation. 


Tljff mfcrscholastic sports drawer might be subdivided as follows: 


1. JBuifgfi. A folder should be filed for the interscbolaitic athletic budget 
for each year for the past five yean. 

2. Catiraelt. A folder is desirable for each sport nhich involves eoatraets. 

3. £iigi6ili^ lists. For each sport, a folder should be available in which 
there is an eligiblUcy list. 

4. Shipment. A folder for each sport should be avaibble in which data 
concerning equipment is filed. These data should include an equijv 
ment Inventory plus a luting of new equipment which has been 
ordered. 

5. Game reparU, A folder for each sport should be included which would 
contain game reports for home games. The game reports should include 
such data as attendance, weather, gate receipu, opponent, and score. 

6. O^eiaJs. AU data relating to officiab should be filed under this heading 
in folders arranged according to sports. 

7. Sefu({ules. Schedules for all sports in the current year should be included 
in a folder. Folders for previous years should also be maintained. In 
some schoob a folder for future schedules b needed. 

8. Sports. A folder for eadt mterrehoUstic sport should be maintained. 
Included in such a folder wBI be squad personnel, imjTCBt records, 
lesson plans, scouting reports, coaching aids, and the h'fce. 

9. Tranrporlathn. A folder should be developed for each sport. £v^ 
folder should contain all arrangements for travel by the respective 
team. 


From limiMo time the Sics should bo cbocked and obsolcto mattral 
roniovod. It docs not take long for the Acs to become clottctcd mth 
useless documents unless they are cleared at penodic intervals, say 
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annually or semiannually. Some of the material can be 
completely; other papers may be transferred to an inacme ic. 
How long various documents arc retained depends somew a 
upon the nature of the material and the space available m the S 


cabinets. 

Dupliccling maUrials. A constant need exists in a physical education 
office to have materials duplicated. In addition to the requiremw 
in instructional classes for objective examinations, reading^ i^ » 
syllabi, instructional materials, and outlines, coaches may 
have plays duplicated for their players, and the intramural director 
will require numerous copies of rules and schedules. The administrator 
will ali> need to have various materials duplicated, such as depart 
mental regulations, announcements, minutes of committee meetings* 


and instructions to staff members and students. 

In most high schools and colleges the materials arc mimeograph ^ 
or dittoed in a central office. How'cvcr, when the volume justifies it* 
the phpical education department has found it advantageous to 
possess its cnsTi duplicating equipment. Dittoing equipment, partiW" 
larly, is inexpensive to purchase and to operate. Although the ditw 
and mimeographing machines arc simple to operate, it is advisable 
to restrict their use to authorized individuals only. On staffs where 
little if any office persoimel is available, staff members can learn 
how to operate the duplicating machine. They can then reproduce 


their own materials. 


Ktgping appeinimmts and meeting ohligalions. On many occasions 
physical education administrators must make appointments to speak 
to people or to perform some task by a certain stipulated time. To 
meet these obligations the administrator must have some infallible 
s^’stem of reminding him of these events. He must use the techniques 
which have proven successful in all types of offices. He simply cannot 
afford to miss or to Ijc late for an appointment, forget details, or 
submit tardy reports. 

The establishment of regular office hours facilitates the making 
and keeping of appoinunents- When staff members, students, trades- 
people, and others know what the regular office hours arc, they' can 
usually arrange to sec the administrator at a mutually convenient 
time. He must keep his secretary informed concerning any changes 
in his office hours, especially when he fcno\s-s he sv-ill be absent 
or late. 
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When the necessity orperfonning a task oecun, many administrators 
endeavor to take care of it immediately. If the administrator is free 
lor on immediate appointment, or can make a telephone trill, ivritc 
it letter or prepare a report at onee, rather tlian defer it, there ii no 
^ssibility of forgetting it If the matter cannot be immediately 
disposed of, a notation should be made concerning it. Calendars arc 
t^entia! in any ofiicc to assure that appointments are kept and obliga- 
tions met. The administrator needs a desk calendar with 15 - or 
SO-minute time designations. All appointments and obligations 
should be noted on the calendar. Every office has a number of recurring 
tlcms c\‘ery year, and these should be noted on the calendar at the 
beginning of the school year. 

The administrator also needs a pocket appointment book. This 
should include all the notations which arc on his desk calendar He 
svill make appointments when he is away from his own office. He utU 
also need to know of liis office appointments when he is elsewhere. 

It is essential that the appointments on his desk calendar and pocket 
calendar coincide. 

If a secretary is available, she should also maintain a desk calendar. 

It b her responsibility to see that her calendar and those of the 
administrator are accurate, identical, and up to date. She must be 
careful to learn of the appointments that the administrator makes 
when he U a>vay from hb office- She must see that the administrator 
meets ail hb appointments and obligations. To remind her employer 
of a task he should do, the secretary should place the file on hb desk. 

If it is obvious that he has overlooked a call or appointment, she 
should remind him of it. It is a sound practice to spend the first few 
minutes each morning with the secretary, dbcussing the daily schedule. 
Some secretaries place a typed schedule of the adminbtrator’s appoint- 
ments on his desk every morning. Whenever the administrator leaves 
die office, hb secretary sliould be a^varc of where he might be reached 
and when he expects to return. tVhen he Icaw his office at the end 
of the day, he should check hb calendar to sec whether he has any 
early appointments the following day. 

It U a mbtakc for the adminbUator to rely upon hb memory for 
the conduct of hb daily affaio. 1* has been said that "the shortest 
pencU b better than the longest memory.’* Everything that cannot 
be taken care of immediately should be svritten doivn in such a way 
that It will rot be forgotten. 
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A very helpful office device which may be combined with a desh 
calendar is kno^vn as the office tidilcr. The tickler carries rcmin ers 
for certain routine activities. There arc in every department 
duties ss'hich recur each year. These can be indicated on the o « 
tickler" in advance. The tickler 61c usually consists of a box u 
to hold 3x5 memorandum cards. A tabbed guide for each mon 
and 31 tabbed guides for each day of each month are needed, 
activity which is to be performed at a future date is noted ^ 
appropriate card. The cards arc 61cd according to dates. Tbe ti 
61e needs to be checked every morning. Certain items which 
frequently throughout the year can be handled by a single ^ ' 
Thus, if the payroll must be completed on the last day of each mon » 
the same card may be used each month, rather than making ts^'clvc 
separate entries. 

Another task which can be handled by the secretary is making 
travel arrangements. The secretary needs to know the approxii^^® 
time of departure and return, the mode of travel, accommodatinn* 
desired, appointments, and hotel preference. With this information, 
she is able to make all arrangements and save considerable time fot 
the administrator. 

In larger oHices secretaries make the necessary arrangements fof 
commiiicc meetings. To work out a convenient time and place for 
a number of people to meet is frequently a time-consuming process. 

0£&ce Management in a Small High SchooL The heavy load of 
the administrator in a small school makes good organization and 
efiidcni methods of ofTjcc management particularly necessary. He 
should have one period set aside every day for the conduct of hw 
departmental affairs. If such time b not provided, he will need to use 
his free period or lime before or after school. 
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or dirto machinB, to maintam terordj, and to ptrform 
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3 Calendar and memorandum pan. 

4*. A larse work table for student assuiaats. 
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8. Bookshelves. 

9. Magazine stand. 
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,„„e duties as the f„ his administrauve dutM. 

much more iMy to be a“o“'“ p„iods per day for tliB 

So^y be relieved of two or ^ i., ,,^able. He wdl 

purpose. More office e<,n.^» h, „„ delegate vanom 

„m avoid many ■» common telepho 

'telephone aoJ a" “jP ^ ad„nnisttator's office. 
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the office are his responsibility. The duties of the different individua 
are assigned and supervised by him. ^ • »' n 

A standard procedure in large ofTiccs is to develop a job desenp o 
for each member of the clerical staff. This enables the emp oy 
to know specifically what is expected of him and that he or s c 
is held responsible for demonstrating competence as it app ics 
these responsibilities. This does not mean that each employee J 
restricted from assuming other duties in the office as circumstances 


In a large office a definite organizational structure might be neces- 
sary for the office personnel. Responsibility must be vested in some 
individual — usually the most experienced, mature, and highest-ranking 
member. The administrator will not have the time to concern himsc 
with the details of managing the office. The assignment of duties, 
distribution of work, and supervision of the work of all office personn 
should be delegated to this person. 

The administrator is responsible for the development and mam* 
tenance of high morale and esprit de corps among the office personnd. 
He accomplishes this by creating pleasant work conditions, by 
establishing reasonable standards of accomplishment, by providing 
suitable working tools, and by friendly, helpful supervision. 

In large schools the matter of communication within the office and 
among the staff is a problem. The accepted practice is to use svritten 
interstaff memoranda. Special forms are available for this purpose. 
These memoranda are time saving and have the advantage of fixing 
responsibility. In addition, they reduce the risk of mbunderstanding 
and error. 


The Secretary.* An important asset which many administrators 
overlook in planning their work is a capable secretary. By svorking 
with an intelligent secretary and learning to delegate to her all the 
responsibility svhich she is capable of assuming and by leaving in 
her hands many time-consuming routine matters, the administrator 
will find that he has much more time for creative work and will 
thereby be of much greater value to hb profession. The wise admin- 
btrator, then, should know what a good secretary b, what she can do, 
and how to make the best use of her abilities. 


* The »re indebted to Miss Eleanor Metheny of the Division of Physical 

Education, Umveniiy of Southern CalHbmia, for the in section. 
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her employer and which of them do not. In a word she must be 
cfBdent, but charmingly so. , 

Her telephone voice and manner should be as pleasant as 
office personality. She should be able to convey to the person w o 
ralU that he is lalUng to a capable and wUhng person who, in mos 
cases, can supply him wth the information he needs wit ou 
troubling the administrator about it. To assume the sotnew t 
belligerent “who wants to talk to him?” attitude is as rude as it is 
inexcusable. 

The secretary who really becomes a part of the organization must 
be extremely adaptable and ready and willing to do whatever must 
be done, no matter how far it may seem to fall out of her sph^ 
of activity. She must remember that her position exists because sc 
can be of service to the administrator, and that service is never limited 
to the mere mechanics of letter writing. 

If she is to rise above the ranks of the typists, she will find herself 
mrely needing a sense of humor to enable her to keep proper per- 
spective on herself, her job, and those around her. She must be able 
to talk easily and entertainingly on occasion, but above all, she must 
learn to be a good listener and to take an active interest in the discussions 
of the plans of the present and future which her employer will want 
to talk about to someone who understands what it is all about but 
who can be trusted to keep his confidence. 

To be worthy of the name, the secretary must be absolutely 
reliable in all situations so that her employer may trust her as com- 
plctcly as he docs himself. Her loyalty to him must be absolutely 
unquestionable. In the course of her day’s work a secretary learns 
many things which arc not for publication, but no matter how prone 
she may be to gossip alwut her friends and neighbors, she will never 
under any circumstances gossip about office information, howes'cr 
trisial it may !>c. The necessity for personal integrity is too obvious 
to need statement- 
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to create an office morale which makes the secretary feel that ® ^ 
an integral part of the orgaiuzation and that she is working 
but with a wise and understanding man, not for a salary but ^ 
good of the profession. It is this feeling which turns a stenograp cr 
into a secretary and makes her a real asset to her employer. 
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Physical Education Organizations 


History ia Brief. In the eleventh century a great movement 
toward associations began to sweep over the cities of Europe. These 
associations were formed around numerous aspects of social Jife. 
By the end of the fifteenth century this spirit of organization had 
become prominent among many classes of city dn-ellers. The legal, 
medical, and leaching professions were among those banded together 
at that time. Since that time many of the professions have become 
better organized and new ones have been esublisbed in Europe and 
on other continents, particularly in America. 

Hie Azaericaa Assodaden for Health, Phyeical Edaeadoo, 
aad Recreados (A Department of the N.EA.). The American 
Association for Health and Pb^'dcai Education was founded offidally 
in November, 1885. At that lime Doctor William G, Anderson of 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, later physical director at Yale Univer- 
sity, svas instrumental in calling together a group of about sixty 
teadicrs for the purpose of organizing a society of ph)’sical education. 
The gathering resulted in the foTmation of the Aroencan Assoeialion 
for the Advancement of Physical Education, svith Dr. Edward 
Hitchcock of Amherst CkiUegc, as the first president. The objectives 
of the association were stated as follows: 'To disseminate knowledge 
concerning physical education, fo improve methods, and by meetings 
of the members to bring those interested in the subject in closer 
relation to each other." 

The nesv association was particularly fortunate in obmining 
promment leaders in the early hiloiy of physical edoeation for its 
presidents. Amonff them irerc Ur. Hitchcoclt of Amherst, Dr. Sar- 
gent of Harvard, Dr. Gulick of the Y.M.C.A., Dr. Arnold, and 
Dr. Savage. 
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Tlierc have been several constitutions in the history* of tlic society, 
and amendments to them Itavc not been uncommon. Each new on^ 
vi-as created in response to new problems presented by the 
growth of the organization and the necessity of providing a , 

representation for all sections of the country and all the spct^iz 
interests wthin the profession. In the third constitution, a op c 
in 1903, the name of the orgaruzation was changed to tl»e American 
Physical Education Association. This remained the offic^^ name 
until June, 1937, when it became The American Association or 
Health and Ph^-sical Education — A Department of the N.E.A. 

1938, “Recreation” was added to tliis title. This department of ^ c 
N.E.A. now includes five divirions: Health Education Division, 
Ph^’sical Education Division, Recreation Division, General Division, 
and Men’s Athletics Division. In addition, the board of directors o 
the AAHPER has approved in principle a tentative divisional struc 
turc for girls’ and women’s sports. The present National Section for 
Girls* and Women’s Sports may serve as a tentative division throug 
the 1958 AAHPER convention, after which it may be evaluated by 
the board of directors and thus become the sixth division. There 
now four divisional vice-presidents; one each for Health Education, 
Fh^’sical Education, Recreation, and Men’s Athletics. 

General Organizadon. The general structure of this organization 
may be summarized as follows: 

Board of direcUns. The board of directors consists of the president, 
the president-elect, the immediate past-president, the vice-presidents, 
one representative from each of the six districu, and the executive 
secretary-treasurer (nonvoting member). The roster of the board 
is published in each Issue of The Jounud of Hecdlh-Physieal Education’ 
Recreation. 

Representative assembly. The representative assembly consists of 
the board of directors, the district presidents, and twelve representa- 
tives from each division as designated by division codes. The repre- 
sentative assembly also includes additional state rcprcscntativ'cs, 
based on number of regular, professional, and Ufe members in the 
AAHPER M follows: one representative for 25 to 100 members; two 
representatives for 101 to 300 members; three representatives for 
301 to 500 members; and one additional representative for each 
250 additional members above 500. State associations with less than 
25 members may petition the executive secretary for representation 
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in ihc representative assembly. The executive secretary-treasurcr fa 
a nonvoting member. The representative assembly among other 
duties effects all changes in the consdtution and bylaw's, initiates 
such business as it deems desirable, and exercises veto power over 
all action taken by the board of directors upon a threc-fourths vote 
of all present at official meetings or by a three-fourths majority of 
the total membership by mail votc- 
Commttlies, There arc four kinds of committees — standing, president’s, 
continuing, and joint committees. AU but the standing committees 
arc indefinite in number and are appointed for relatively specific 
duties. Among the standing committees are committees on fadlides, 
finance, international relations, honor awards, necrology, resolution, 
membership, and vocational guidance. 

Jt'altonal Oj^e, 

Locatlon~-120l Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, D.C, 
E.xecutive Secretary-Treasurer— Dr. Carl A. Troester, Jr. 
Editor-in-Chief— Dr. Carl A. Troester, Jr. 

Managing Editor— hfrs. EUa H. Wright. 

Associate LxecuUve Secretary — George F. Anderson. 
Orgaoizatioa by Interests. There are five divisions, each com- 
prising several sections, responrible for convention program planning 
within their respective fields and for various specialized committee and 
publicarion projects- Each diwirion elects a chairman, as docs each 
section within each division. The divisions and sections are: 

1. Htallh Edaeatie’i Didsion 

(a) Elementary School Health Education 

(b) Secondary School Health Educalioo 

(c) College Health Education 

(d) Community Health Education 

(e) Safety Education Section 

(17 School and College Health Service* 

(g) Dental Health Education 

(h) School Lunch 

2. Pk;>sual EJutation Dunsiim 

(a) College EbysScal Educa^«* 

(b) Elementary School Physical Education 

(c) Secondary School Physical EducaUon 

3. R/creation Disitton 

(a) Industrial Recreation 

(b) Public Recreation , . 

(c) Recreatioa in Religious OrgaiuMUons 
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(d) Recreational Therapy 

(e) VolunUry and Youth Sewng Agendes 

4. Men's AlhUtUs Dicision 

(a) Athletic Administration 

(b) Athletic Training Section 

(c) Fall Sports Section 

(d) Intramural Athletics 

(e) Sports Offidating 

(f) Spring Sports 

(g) ^"^ntcr Sports 

5. General Dlcision 

(a) Administration and Supendsioo 

(b) Aquatics 

(c) Athletics — Girls and Women (NSGWS) 

(d) Camping and Outdoor Education 

(e) CouTtcil on Equipment and Supplies 
(0 Dance 

(g) International Relations 

(h) Measurement and Evaluation 

• (i) Professional Education 

(i) Professional and Public Relations 
(k) Research 

0) Research Council 
(m) Student 
(o) Therapeutic 

Affiliat e A OrganizationB. The fohowng associatiora arc 
with the AAHPER; 

1 . American Academy of Physical Education 

2. American School Health Association 

3. American Youth Hostels, Inc. 

4. Assodation for Physical and Mental Rebabilitation 

5. Boys* Clubs of America, Inc. 

6. Canadian AH PER 

7. College Phyrical Education Association 

&. Delta Psi Kappa 

9. National Assodation Ibr Intercollegiate Athletics 

10. National Association for Phyrical Education of College Women 

11. National Board of Y.W.CA. of the United States 

12. National CoUe^ate Athletic Asociation 

13. National Committee far Health and Physical Education of the National 

Association of Jcvmh Center Workers 
U. Phi Delia r» 

15. Phi Eprilon Kappa 

16. Pbysi^ Education Sodety of the Y.M,CLA.'s of North America 
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Sodcty of Slate Directon of Health 
Recreaiion 


Ph)ifcaJ Education, and 


C^grapMc^ Organisation. Forty.., gl., „a,r a„d 

inc i;mnct of Columbia are grouped Into six districb, irhich hold 
annual conventions and elect district presidents who sen e as members 
ol the representative assembly The districts and the soverefen units 
included In each are: 


1. Cmlrai Colorado, fowa, Kansas, hfinnesota, MisouH, Neb- 

raska. North Dakota, South Dakota, Wjnminf. 

2. Easum Diitrift— Connecticut, Ddaware, Districi of Columbia, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Venaonj. 

S. Afufuxil Dufrict— Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, ^Vest Virginia, 
Wbeonsin. 

4. J^oTthutst Diffrirt— Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington. 

5. SntJiem DuAvt—rUabama, Arkansas, Honda, Georgia, Kentucky, 
I>ouisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia. 

6. SiuAufH Dtffrrr/— Ariaoaa, Calilbmia, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah. 

Pdlilicadoas. Tie Ameriem Pfysteal Eduestm Beciewt for over 
(hirt)’ }‘enrs the olhciai oi^an of (he association, ivas founded In 
1896. Previous to that time ten reports had been Issued each year. 
Tile JterieU!, unlike the reports, aimed to do more than publish the 
papers of the convention. In 1922 the RrrtVio published ten Issues 
a year 0uly and August excepted) and gradually expanded in siae. 

Its contributors included many 6gurcs well known in educational 
and scientific research. In 1930 the name of the official publication 
was changed to the Journal of lUallk and Pkjriieal Ediaaim. The present 
title is Journal of HesUh-PkjAcal EJacaim-Jietreation. It is published 
monthly September Jo April inclusive, and bimonthly in May and 
June. The content of the Journal deals predominantly with practical, 
popular material written so that the layman can understand if- 
Regular membership costs $5.00 (S2.50 for students) and carries 
with it subscription to the JoamaL 
The association also publishes a /testorch Quarierlj, containing 
four regular issues per year, in March, May, October, and December. 
Besides the r^ilar issues, occasional supplements .trc published. 

The Research duarterly is sent to professional, sustaining, and honora^ 
members, and patrons svithout charge. As the name implies, the 
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Quarterljr deals research, scicntiHc, and summary matOT o 

a more technical nature and serves as a stimulus for more o 
work in the profession. ^ . 

In addition to the two regular magazines the association noi 
publishes considerable other material in book, magazine, and repo 


forms. 

Additional Organizations. A brief presentation of 
concerning a number of other ph)*sical education and 
education organizations b included to illustrate the types and vanety 
of forms these orgaruzations take in the United States. 

jValional Seclion for Girls' and IVomm's Sports. The National ^Scct^ 
for Girls’ and Women’s Sports, frequently referred to as the NSG^ > 
is one of the largest, most active and innuential sections of the Amencan 
Assoaation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
the only organization in the country which b concerned svilh ^ 
total sports program for girb and women from junior high schoo 
age and up. The membership includes all svomcn members of the 
AAHPER who are interested in sports for girb and women. These 
women are trained leaders and teachers in high schoob, college** 
and universiues, business, recreation, industrial plants, military 
services, and private and public clubs and agencies. 

The purpose of the section b to promote wholesome sports prograuu 
for all girb and women. At all times the welfare of the player b of 
prime concern. The purpose b achieved by :* 


information 

semiphysical 


Formulating and publishing guiding principles and stardands for the 
adminulrator, leader, official, and player. 

Publishmg and interpreting rules governing sports for girls and women. ^ 
Dissemmalmg accurate infonnation on the conduct of girls* and women s 
sports. 

and evaluating research in the field of girls* and women’s 


NSGWS b a continuous working section, with an intricate con- 
sUtution ized national organization and many specific annual com* 
imtments. Its business is transacted by a Ic^lative board made up 
ol officers i^trict representatives {two from each of the six districts 
° 1^,.. c standing committee chairman, and advisory 

members. Some of the commitments which members of the board 

■ (M,, Nitkral Smim Girb’ .nd Wocieii'. Sports (April, 19M). 
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The American Academy of Phymal Education. Luther H. Gulict 
was largely responsible for organizing the American f. 

Physical Education in 1904-05. This body continued until >Von 
War I. The academy was revived in 1926. It was officially oun 
and a constitution was adopted in 1930 with twenty-nine c ar er 
members. The general purposes of the American Academy of P 
Education are to advance knowledge and common underston 
to raise standards, and to bestow honors in physical education an 
in related areas. More specific purposes arc (a) to elect as 
persons who have made significant professional contributions, 

(b) to stimulate needed research through guidance and advice, 

(c) to disseminate professional information both svlthin this country 
and in foreign lands; (d) to assist with the enactment of appropna^ 
legal measures in local, state, and federal governments; (c) 

■ encourage competent persons to enter the profession; and (0 
recognize meritorious and scholarly achievements by indicative 
awards and dtatlons. 

Membenhip consists of (a) active fellows (not to exceed 100 a* 
any time), (b) associate fellows, (c) corresponding fellows, (d) fellows 
in memoriam, (c) honorary fellows in memoriam, and (0 
retired. Vodng privileges and holding office are restricted to active 
fellows, who alone pay the initiation fee of $10.00 and annual dues 
of $10.00. Selection of all fellows is made by the membership committee 
with clecdon by aedve fellows of the academy. A uvo-thirds majority 
of all votes cast is required for clec^on to membership. Publication* 
include papers and reports presented at annual meetings. As is true 
of most significant organizations in the field, committees are used 
to assist in expediting the work of the academy. These arc of tw® 
types; standing committees, of which there are four (membership, 
awa^ and citations, publications, and international relations) ; and 
presidents* committees, of which arc currently three (nominating, 
constitution, and program). 

The College Physieal Edoatlion Asioeialicn. In 1897 nine prominent 
phpicnl educators met in New York and establirhed the ground 
work for the organLraUon of the Society of College Gymnasium 
Directors. Dr. J. W. Seaver was elected president, and Dr. W. L. 
Savage elected secretary-treasurer. In 1909 the name of the 
organliation was changed to the Society of College Directors of 
Physical EducaUon, which, in 1933, was changed to the present 
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purposo; that inclusion of prescribed cour^, Ac 

mural activities, and intercollegiate aAlctics all be mclu ^ 

broadly based program of physical education; that 
aAletics has Ae same general aims as Ac rest of 
offers addidonal educational experiences; that Ac 
athletic program m all of its phases stress moral and cAic^ ’ 

that Ac intcrcoUcgiate aAlctic program should be contr^e 
pletcly by Ae collie administration; Aat Ac broadly based pn> 
education department should have a place in Ae stnictur ^ 
function of Ae cducadonal insdtuiion as do oAer ^ 

members should compete tviA oAcrs having Ac same ston ^ 
and practices; Aat students competing m intercollegiate athlcUcs ^ 
bona fide students whose financial aid, except that Ixom 
administered by the aiUegc; and Aat Ae association and 
schools work co-operatively to improve programs of mtcrco egta 

aAleticS. J',4ne 

77u Ammeen ColUge of Sports Medicine. The sports m ^ 
movement m Europe dates from Ae late 1920’s. There are bt 
phies in German and Italian that publish material that goes ba ^ 
far as 1925. In South America Ae Sports Medicine Association o 
Argentina held a celebration of its twentieA birAday in April, 1 ^ 

In Ae United States Aerc has been muA activity in one area o 
sports medicine for many years, Ac area of the prcv*ention and^ treat 
ment of sports injuries; but the broader field was not entered m ^ 
country' until Ae American College of Sports Medicine was organiz 
at Ac Nciv York meeting of Ac American Association of Hca ♦ 
Physical Education, and Recreation on September 27, 1954. 

In Ae sports medicine organizations of Europe and South Amenca, 
sports is defined very broadly, and Ac term is applied not only^^ 
competitive athletics but to almost Ae whole field of physical education 
activities, including exercise Aerapy in hospitak, convalesc^ 
centers, rehabilitation centers, and all excrdse-t>'pe activities designeo 
to serve Ac human racc- 

The term medicine is likei«ise very broadly conceived and embraces 
not only ph^isicians but exponents of numerous biological sdcnce® 
that arc interested m improving Ac welfare of mankind. Amon? 
the medical fraternity who have become interested m sports medicine 
and who have contributed to its literature may be listed (1) mtcmists, 
(2) cardiologists, (3) physiatrists (practitioners of physical medicine), 
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(4) psychiatrists, (5) orthopedists. (6) “S 
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Among the areas served are those of the physiology of cxcrci^t 
applied anatomy and kinesiology, applied an^ropology, some * 
of hygiene, the pathologies related to sports, clinical sports ^ * 

dne, physical medidne generally, surgery and orthopedics app i 
to sports injuries, exercise therapy, the psychology of sports, spoci 
problems in sports of ^rls and women, the techniques of training, 
the pedagogy of sports, the functions of the trainer, and rcscar 
in these various areas as applied to sports and physical education 


generally. ^ „ a 

The American College of Sports Medicine meets annually an , 
whenever possible, with the American Association for Health, Physica 
Education, and Recreation at its national meeting. The organiza 


tion has a president; three vice-presidents — one for medicine, one 
for physiology, and one for physical education; a secretary; and a 
treasurer. There are ten members of its administrative council, an 
a total of uventy members of the board of trustees, including the 
officers and members of the administrative council. As of the date 


of publication of this text, there are ten functioning committees. 

In the European assodations — international and national — practi- 
cally all of the active members arc physidans. In South Amcnca 
and the United States there arc many physical educators, physiol<^ 
gists, and other sdcniists enrolled as regular members or “fellow's, 
as they arc termed in the American College of Sports Medicine. 

This field, which in the United States b a new one, bids fair to 
develop rapidly and to make an increasing contribution to co-opera- 
tive research in the field of sports, through the working together 
of physidans, ph^'siologbts, anatombts, pathologists, nutritionbts, 
phyri^ educators, and others interested in the area of sports and 
physical education. 

A'afjOTal Association Jot Physical Education of College Women. The 
purpose of Ihb assodatioo b to study problems relating to the 
ph^dcal education of college women to the end of increasing it* 
efrectiveness. There arc five dbtrict associations: the Eastern Asso- 
ciation for Physical Education of College Women, Southern Assoda- 
tlon for Physical Education of College Women, Midwest Association 
for Ph>'sical Education of College Women, Central Association for 
Ph>-5ical Education of College Women, and Western Society for 
Ph>Vical Education of College Women. The Eastern Association 
W’as the parent organization, and Mbs Amy Homans was chiefly 
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responsible for iB ThetatpreUrnma^m^ peelings 

upon her invitation, at Wdles^ „r Director, 

were held for the next few yea . ^ 

of Physical EdttenUon J„^,„,i„n wa, adoptrf. 
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At the present time the aBOentnon 
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D^wre, George W. Ayars, Director, Health and Physical Education. 
District of Columbia, Birch Bayh, Director, Health. Physical Education, and 
Safety., ^ 

Florida, Zollie Maynard. Director of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 

Georpa, James Owen, Coordinator of Health Education. 

Illinob, George P. Malhij. Aesisumt to the Superintendent, Health, Phyrical 
Educauon, and Safety. 

Indiana, Robert Yoho, Dirertor of Health and Physical Education. 

Io»a, Dr. Leonard G Murray, Director, Dirfjion of Public Health Educa- 


Kansas, May Hare, Health Education Co-ordinator. 

^ MuadoS'^"" ^'•'“‘''“•radve Asslttant of Health and Physical 

Lmu^, Howard W. Kidd, Supervisor of Health and Physical Educa- 

^ R^StsSor''” J’ltV’ical Education, Health, and 

Maryland. Hetfetl U. Steiner. Supervisor of Physical Education. 

. Wchusetts, Ralph H. CoUon, Supervisor of Physical Educauon. 

lloiftlid^rd K„'ea“"‘ 

tioiua^ sSety. Health, Physical Education, Recrea- 

Mra^ippi, D. R, Patlenon, Cu-otdinator of Health and Physical Educa- 

Education, ’ Qiainnan, Dqsartmcnl of Health and Ph>'5ical 

Netoka. Melvin Ohon, Director. Health, Physical Education, and Reerea- 

Junior’lIiJ'&lSii’^i,.'^™*’''- Hitretor, Physical Education and 

New'ileSo^'lS^oJ^y”'Q'’ ^““"‘“ “"“don. 

Recreation. ’ * Director, Health, Physical Education, and 

Edi^i^W^' ”■ Director. Division of Health and Physical 

North Carolina, Clharlt^ F gn m .. 

- r- apencer, CoKlireaor, School Health Co-ordinating 


a.nd Safet^ Landu, Supervhor, Health. Physical Education, Recreation, 
°'r.d«Sn!'™^ ^ V«"5hn, Director of Healih, Safety, and Riysical 
Oregon, George Simio, Director. HoUth and Phyrieal FalueaUon. 
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“■ Ed„„*n, ™d 

Rli(rfe Hand. Dr. Charlo B. Lfwii, Comnllant, Health and Phyalcal Ednea- 

South CaroUna, Fred T. Brown, Supervuer of Fh>'sical Education, 
iennessec, Charles Kerr, Acting Director. DJwJon of HcaJth Education. 

1 «x^, Lewis Spears, Consultant in Safety Education. 

U Dr. Vaughn L. Hall, Director, Health. Phisical Education, and Reerca* 
tJOn- 

V^ont, Raymond B. Magwire, Director, Divaion of Health and Pfawical 
Education. 


virefaia, Harold K. Jack, Snpntvior, Health and Phyiical Education, Safety, 
and Recreation. 

Washington, hfarjorie Eastabroob, Supervuor, Health and Ph^'sical Educa- 
tion. 

West \^rgtnia, Qarence Brock, Supervisor otHcalth, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 

^\^consin, Orlo ^V. Miller, Co-Ordinator c( Health, Physical Education, and 
Safety. 


Since these oCtcials change from time to time, mail sent to them 
should be addressed to the incumbent by bis title as well as by his 
name. 

TTu Xoung Men's Christien Asssciotitm. In 1841 George Wilbams, 
an Englishman, started the movement that developed into the 
Y.M.C.A. in 1844. The purpose was almost entirely religious. This 
movement spread to other countries, including the United States, 
where the first American Y,M.(1A. svas formed in 1851 at Boston. 
Little or no consideration was given to physical education until 1856, 
svhen the National Convention proposed establishing gymnasiums. 
This proposal met with approval, and, in a fesv years, provisions 
were made in some of the buildings for physical activities. This aspect 
has developed until practically all branches today provide for a 
number of phases of physical education. 

There was a scarcity of qualified men to serve as physical directors 
in the early days, and it became necessary to train men of sound 
character tvho could do this work. One of the first Christian physical 
directors ^vas Robert J. Roberts of Boston, who did much in the way 
of volunteer leadership to expand his own program. His leaders’ clubs 
provided young men who were employed by other assodations 
as professionals. 

In 1885 the Springfield y.M,C.A. College in Springfield, Mass., 
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etablbhcd a department of physical education that was headed by 
Luther Halsey Gulick, the first secretary for physical education on 
the Y.M.C.A. National Council Staff, and he employed, Robert J. 
RoberU as one of his instructors. Gulick continued his dual role in 
the organization until 1901. 

In 1890, what is now George Williams College was founded in 
Chicago and carried on summer work on Lake Geneva in Wis«)nsin 
for the training of physical education secretaries and those responsible 
for other phases of work. 

Leadership at these training sriiools w'as protdded by men who 
were influential not only in the Y.M.C.A. but in physical education 
and medical circles outside the association. Dr. James H. McCurdy 
succeeded Dr. Gulick at Springfield College and served until the 
late thirties, when George Affleck became active head of the depart- 
ment, Following World War 11, Arthur A. Esslinger gave leadership 
to the physical education department at Springfield College, and he, 
in turn, was succeeded by Ellb H. ChampUn. 

Leadership at George Williams College was provided by Dr. Henry 
F. Kallcnberg, who was succeeded by Martin I. Foss. He was 
followed by Charles G. Giauque, and then Arthur H. Stemhaus was 
named director. 

The world-wdde games of basketball and volleyball were both 
developed through Y.M.C-A- initiative. Basketball was devised in 
1891 by James Natsraiih at Springfidd College, and volleyball by 
WUliam Morgan, a Y.M.C.A. physical director at Holyoke, Mass. 

In 1896 the Athlcdc League of the Y.M.C.A.*s of North America 
was formed. This provided the organization for formal competition 
\vithin the Y.M.C.A. and helped weld the association into an 
operating uniL 

In 1901 the tzjsgszinc, Phjstcd Traming, was started by Dr. Guirck, 
and, in 1903, when the Physical Directors* Society of North America 
was orgaruzed, the soriety assumed responsibility for this publication. 
In 1927 the name of the publication was changed to jfoumal 
of Pfysieal Educalion, and it continues to the present time under 
this title. 

In 1923, when the former Y.M.C.A. organization was reformed 
and the National Coundl of the Y.M.C.A.’s of the United States was 
organized, the executive committee of the Athletic League of the 
Y.M.C A. s of North America wax used as the basis for the National 
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Y.M.C.A. Ph>-sical Education Committee, commissfoncd by the 
National Board of liie Nadooal CoundJ. Leadership for the national 
tv-ork as noted earlier was provided by Dr. Gulick. The positloa yras 
filled from 190G to 1919 by Dr. George J. Fisher. Dr. John Brown. Jr. 
carried the responsibilities for twenty years, to 1939, when he was 
shified to another assignmwit and then retired the next year. In 
May, 1943, Dr. Harold T. Frictmood, formerly phj’sical director at 
Dayton, Ohio, Y.M.C.A. was named to the national post, and he 
continues to ilie present time. 

A group of European Y.M.C.A. physical directors who had studied 
at the extension department of Springfield College set up in Geneva, 
Stvitzerland, conceived the idea of a World Basketball Federation 
in the late tWTnties or early thirties. This was formed mth a modest 
be^ning and grew rapidly. Through this organization it svas possible 
to have basketball induded in the Olympic Games In 1936, and, 
at the present time, some seventy countries of the world are members 
of the World Basketball Federation. 

In 1947 the World Volleyball Federation was established in Parfa, 
and the United States had two official delegates to the organization 
meeting. TTic initial membership of twelve charter nations has nmv 
groivn to sixty countries, and voUeykill svas included for the first 
time in tlie Pan-American Games in Mexico City in 1955. 

Throughout the Y.M.GA. emphasis has been placed upon health 
and fitness «ncc the early days. The value of play, relaxation, con- 
structive recreation, and adequate physical activity have alw'ays 
characterized y.M.C.A. programs. Tlie first Y.M.C.A. swimming 
pool was built in 1885, and at the present lime the Y.M.C.A. owns 
and operates some 700 irsdoor poob and carries on aquatic programs 
in some 700 resident camps. 

With the emphasis upon coeducational activities and family edu- 
cation, an increasing number of women and girl members has been 
recorded each year until, at this writing, 17 per cent of the more 
tlian three million Y.M.C-A. membcRhip consists of svomen and • 

^Thc Phi^ical Education Department of the y.M.C.A. aims to 
develop physical, mental, and moral efficiency in its members by 
means of exercise, recreation, and education on a group as ivell as 
on an individual basb. 

The purpose of the Young Men’s CSiristlan Assoaation contmucs 
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through the years as seeking to develop Christian personality and 
a Christian society, and it has utilized these principles and this 
fellowship for the benefit of all. 

The Toung WomerCs Christian Association. The Young Women’s 
Christian AssociaUon originated in England about 1860. At that 
time the purpose >s’as almost entirely rdigious. The first Y.W-C.A^ 
in America was established in Boston in 1866 under the leadership 
of Mrs. Henry Durant; hut not until 1877 was any significant attempt 
made to introduce physical education .as a phase of the work of 
the organization. The introduction took the form of a calisthenics 
class, which was soon copied by other nearby associations. To 
this type of activity was added games and recreational activities. 
This aspect of the work proved interesting and progressed rapidly. 
In 1084 one floor of the new building in Boston was given over to 
Durant Gymnasium, and Miss Anna Wood, from the Wellesley 
College faculty, was secured to direct the activities of this first 
Y.W.C.A. gymnasium. By 1890 physical education work was closely 
identified with the Y.W.C.A. Many buildings were provided with 
gymnasiums. 

The fourfold aim of the Boston Y.W.C.A. at this time, which 
strcMcd the elevation of women physically, mentally, morally, and 
spiritually, was generally accq>led by other associations. The 
ph^'slcal education program aimed to provide for the young women 
not in college what the college program provided for those svho 
were there. 

The first sw^ming pools were opened in 1905 in Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Montgomery, Ala. Today, nearly all new buildings have pools. 
' In 1908 training schools were provid^ to prepare leaders in physical 
education for the Y.^V.CA, 

The Y.W.C.A. has extended to foreign lands, and trained leaders 
arc sent there from the XJiuted States to take charge of phj’sical as 
well as religious activities. 
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Tests and Measurements 
in Physical Education 

J 1 1 1 M 1 m ■ ! 1 1 m 1! 1 1 1 M It ! ! H I I l - l -H- I -t- 

A Brief Review of Physical Education Testing in America. 
Testing and measuring is by no means a recent innovation in the 
program of physical education in the United States. Hitchcock, at 
Amhcnt, starting In 1861, and Sargent, at Harvard, beginning in 1880, 
were pioneers in the use of anthropometric measurements as applied 
to a physical development program. Sargent was also instrumental, in 
common with a number of other physical educators of his time, in 
developing the widespread popularity of strength tests during the 
period from approximately 1 880 until around 1900, The intercollegiate 
strength test which was developed by Sargent and his group has 
been somewhat revised, first by F. R. Rogers,* and second by McCloy,* 
and in its new form is used extensively in the present-day program 
of physical education. 

Advances in knowledge concerning the physiology of the heart 
and circulation brought a change in emphasis from pure muscle 
building to improvement in physiological functioning and in all- 
round physical condition; and with thu change in viewpoint came 
an emphasis on cardiovascular tests. These tests, however, failed 
to strike the fancy of the physical educators of that period, and 
although several types of such tests were developed, few have been 
widely used. 

At about the turn of the century, various types of physical ability 
tests began to receive widespread attention. The most popular of 

* Frederick Rand Rogen, Fundamental Admimstraluie Meaiurts in Phjtital Edueatien 
(Newton, Mass., The PleUaei Company, 1932). 

• C. ll. McCloy. and N. D. Young, Tests and Mtasuremenls in JleaJlh and Phjsieal 
Education 3d ed. (New York, Appl«rtoivtentury>Crofu, 1954), ch. 14. 
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these consisted of various combinations of the track and field type 
o( events, and such tests have continued to p-oiv in popularity. Other 
^cs of abUity tests, largely because they did not seem to be too 
directly connected with program needs or because they lacked 
objectivity, failed to arouse enough enthusiasm to cause them to be 
extensively used. 

These earlier testing programs, because of the strenuous nature 
of the phj’sicai activity programs which they encouraged, were 
largely restricted to the colleges and universities. Not untii about 1908, 
when the Cleveland and Nesv Vork public school systems organized 
their athletic leagues, was there any w'cU-organizcd attempt at 
testing public school children. In 1913, the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America (now the National Recreation Association) 
published the Athletic Badge Test for Boys.* This marked the first 
concerted effort at testing physical ability of public school cliddren 
on a nation-wide scale. Tests of this type, however, had been in 
use for some years in a number of playgrounds and school s>’stems. 
During the next few years most of the latger school sj^tems introduced 
some testing and measuring programs into their phj'sical education 
curricula. The Detroit* and the California* Decathlon Tests 
were notable examples of early testing programs which has'e, with 
some slight modifications, retained their popuJarit}', and Uiey may 
safdy be used today as models to be followed in setting up 
similar programs. 

The brief history of early testing in this country, which has just 
been reviesved, should com-ey to the reader the attitude of ^e 
pioneer leaders in physical education toivard testing and measuring 
in this field. A vast majority of the physical educators today 
do not share this enthusiasm for testing and are prone to resist 
attempts to set up such programs. Tlieir chief crifidnw are that 
many of the available tests are neither reliable nor vahd and that 
a testing program to meet thdr needs would m%-oIvc too much 
time and, in many cases, too much expense. These cnucisms are 
rapidly being overcome through the progress that has made 
in the improvement of tests for physical education. Reliable and 
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valid tests of various skills, abilities, and capacities arc now a\'ailablc. 
One or two weeks at the most should suffice for testing every boy 
and prl in school, and this, in connection with the increased time 
allotment for physical education which is becoming more prevalent, 
would enable the physical educator to improve vastly his physical 
education program. 

Testing as an Educational Procedure. Progressive physical edu- 
cators agree that the education of every boy and girl is not complete 
without a systematic and well-organized program of physical and 
health education. It has been relatively easy to convince the well- 
trained, broad-minded educator that such a program is a necessity; 
but to convince him that present-day practices in physical education 
arc educationally sound has not been as easy. The chief criticisms 
offered by the general educator are: (1) that physical activity programs 
arc not well organized, and (2) that the testing and grading methods 
employed are not up to the standards of such testing devices for 
other subjects. 

The latter criticism Is largely occasioned by the failure of the 
physical educator to plan lus testing program purposefully and to 
use the results to improve, motivate, and evaluate the results of his 
program in terms of his objectives. Until testing programs are more 
intclUgently conceived, carried out, and interpreted, they will not 
be considered as important adjuncts to the general educational 
program, 

Fimdamrnlal concepts of lestmg. Before any teacher can serve his 
pujnls to the best advantage, it is quite obvious that he must study 
In terms of hb or her innate capacities and present 
a I iltes. All tests arc designed to measure one or other of these two 
factors; the vast majority arc tesU of general ability or of specific 
skiUs or knowledges. Tests of intelligence and aptitude arc especially 
valuable to the classroom teacher in that they fumbh an index 
of what to expect from each indiiddual in the classroom. Tests 
of general motor capacity arc equally valuable to the teacher of 
physical education. 

Intelligent procedures in testing in physical education aim at 
mi^unng not only the pupiFs present ability !>ut Ais ability relative 
to fits capaaty. Thb measurement of ability relative to capacity gives 
an index to the extent of hb development; in other words, it telU 
how good or henv poor the pupil b in proportion to what he should 
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iT'of to' i> n.o.t valuable 
to the teacher in hu efforts to serve the individual. 

The importance of test imerpretation is iliustrated by the qaeries 
01 the senous-minded pupils who, before attempting a chinning' 
tw, Will ask specifically, "How many times should I be able to 
chin myself?" or, having been told that he had jumped a certain 
num^ of centimeters in the Sargent jump, aslu, “How good is 
Jat. ’ or ‘‘^Vhat is a good jump?" Questions such as these arc in- 
djcativc of pupil interest in testing, and if this attitude upon the 
part of the pupU is to he maintained, it is important that the tester 
be able to give him intelligent answers on the spot, niis requires 
the use of tests for which norms or standards are available, and 
these norms should be kept where diey can readily be referred to 
when they are needed to aimver questions by pupDs. Another 
metljod is to post the standards tvhere the students can read the 
answen. 

It is unfair to c.xpect all students to acliieve equal performances 
in any type of physical capacity or ability tests, because some may 
l>e laboring under se>‘ere handicaps, and others may have distinct 
advantages. Such factors as physique, training, agility, strength, 
and vartous sensory or neuromuscular co-ordination should be con- 
sidered in interpreting deviations from the norms for such tests. In 
strength testing, size and maturity must be considered { in testing 
sport skills, innate phpical capacity, previous training, and physical 
disabilities should be taken into consideration. In attempting to 
measure nutritional status, not only should age, sex, height, and 
weight be taken into consideration, but other measures which deter- 
mine body build, the amount of fat on the body, muscular develop- 
ment, and so forlli should be considc«d.»Such knowledge of significant 
dements is vital to the inlcUigenl interpretation of the test results 
and the tester should always keep ihb concept uppermost in his 

mind when passing judgment on his students. 

Another concept which is wcH inovm but still merits some dis- 
cussion is that of measuring improveroent. Progress is the aim of 
all education, and appreciation of progress provides the inccnuve 

• O. H. MA30V, sSSS' fuS 

Studies Jn C3u)a \Velfare (Iowa Citjr, ^ Yeung, rit. 

J936>, Vol. !5 Tio. 2, now out of pmt. See alw, MeUor «« b. 

ch, 28. 
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for both pupil and teacher to cany on. In physical education, 
progress in specific activities can be measured quite objectively and 
the pupil often feels real satisfacUon because this improvement is so 
easily recognized. Increased speed in running and increased distance 
in jumping and throwng can be rcadUy measured. Increases in the 
number of times that one can **dim** or do push-ups or sit-ups can 
be readily counted, and they are important in assessing the individual’s 
physical condition. 

An important point that is often overlooked is that equal amounts 
o increase at different levels of ability arc not necessarily indicative 
of equal amounts of improvements or progress. For example, to 
incrcaK one’s speed in the lOO-v^ard dash from II seconds to 10.8 
sccon is not so great an achievement as increasing one’s speed 
rom 10 secon^^ to 9.8 seconds. Overlooking this simple concept 
o ere a grave injustice to the more adv’anccd pupil and the 

to misinte^ret the significance of the improvement. McCloy 
s u i the^ principle underlying such unequal increment of point 
values, parucularly as related to track and field evenu.» These incre- 
menu seem to be dependent upon the amount of power developed 
r^tive to the weight of the individual. In general in the track and 
tU t r amount of increment in points increases as 

® ^ ® performance increases. For example, the following figures 
for the 60-yard dash arc illustrative: 


Time 

PcinU 

Increment 

6.0 seconds 

900 

87 

6.2 seconds 

813 

7.0 seconds 

558 

48 

7.2 seconds 

510 

8.0 seconds 

365 

28 

8.2 seconds 

337 


9.0 seconds 

249 

J7 

9.2 seconds 

232 



. tables have been formulated for tests of endurance not 

m\o ving speed as an essentia] factor, such as tests of cliinrung, 
pus -ups, sit-ups, and squat jumps. The increment in points in such 

(New York. Baraa, 1932), now ooi 
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labte 13 usually a ncgaUvc laUicr than a posWvc ont. Thus, it is 
to toprovc ftom 30 to 32 chins than it is to unprevc lion. 

but the facts of such incremenu are „„ly if 

TeatinE for a Purpose. Tests and "'cons^ 

they help Uie teacher to do a P' ^ should be 

ercept for the use of tests for to achieve a dcBnite 

limited to those tests tvhich are „ 

educational purpose. The Ho the scores away 

test every pupil in a of them. This svasleful 

without more than a eondemning the useoftcslSEcnerally. 

procedure has been one cause o oducational values and 

It stamps the entire pro^ “ “pnetor. in fear of being 
unworthy of professional ^ „o, .‘being progressive, 

accused of 1 “'"'“’ .“""’[;'''i!L.:B,orhis administrative supener- 
puuonashov/oftaungfor ^ults It is no wonder that many 

Ld then neglects to unnecessary and that mmy 

physleal educators regard su* ^ of physical edueanon 

educational admmutrators ques 

programs. -irors in interp^®^”? ^ . 

^ One of tlic more for which it was no 

that of expecting a t«t to g> or lack of 

designed. This error u a natural at 

as of ignorance of be worse than not t«^g 

present time. Mhutteni^^h™ o^^ “flS'each 

test is to be “‘^“f'ljJ'JJ^untlrc testing progm” j picuon 

ofeaehtest. Verybuefly. to ™ " ”‘”tii 

^vith one or more of the w -Ration. of these 

of students, guidance. ^aU discuss each 

, toward objeedves, an r aifferenccs 

purposes in turn. komogt’^^ in other 

Snrili»h'.a •//““""' ’““u^T physiol '<>“«“ “tsffonda- 
esist betw^n ““'i.^/^Hrfdiflto""- ““‘‘P' Laming i" "“ny 
educational fields. The cm« „lationsh.ps. 

•mental, is the difiercnce 
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of the academic subjects is more or less a subjective, individual 
affair. In physical education, however, the learning process is an 
overt one, and the results are readily apparent to all fellow students. 
The boy or girl who constantly falls behind his group in performance 
is apt to be regarded as inferior by them, and the individuals sv'ho 
arc far superior to their groups tend to feel that there is little challenge 
to their abilities. The studcnt*s attitude toward the whole program 
is frequently influenced by the degree to ss'hich he is placed in a 
group of those of approximately his o%vn performance level- The 
solution to this problem lies in a homogeneous "grouping of the entire 
student body on the basis of sci^ siae, maturity, strength, speed, 
and skill. 

The simplest approach to this problem of homogeneous grouping 
is grouping based on sex, age, hdght, and sveighL McCloy* and 
Cozens and his co-workers* have worked independently for the 
past twenty years on this problem and have obtained almost iden- 
tical results. This type of grouping, to which McCloy has given 
the name of The Classification Index, is more applicable to bo)'S 
than to girls. McCloy gives no norms for girls in this type of index, 
but Cozens and his associates have given such norms, though the 
correlations between the index and the performance for girls are 
low. This ty-pe of index docs not take into account strength, speed, 
or sluU. It is, however, a very easy and convenient way to classify 
students. 

A much more accurate method of classification is that given by 
McCloy’s test of general motor capadty.’* This test is made up of 
the Sargent jump, the ten-second squat thrust, the Iowa Brace 
Test, and the Classification Index (for boys only: Classification Index 
is omitted in the girls’ test). This test battery tends to pvc a com- 
posite measure of speed of muscular contraction, of agility, and 
of an all-round type of motor educability, in addition to the measure- 
ment of size and maturity offered by the Classification Index. 
This lest results in a Central Molar Capacity Score which is com- 
parable to mental age in intelligence testing, or to a total in- 
telligence test score. The test score can be turned into the Motor 
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Quouent, which is comparable to the inteU^jence qmiioit in the 
mtellcctud field, by dividing 100 times die General Motor Capacity 
bcorc by the norm for the aassification Index in boys or the norm 
for age in girk. 


In addition to this total test score, the indmdual items can be 
further analyzed. This, howet'cr, tvill be discussed below under ilic 
heading of guidance. 

A somewhat simpler test for classification is the Pliysical Effidcncy 
Index, which is composed of the standing broad jump, a shot-put 
from a stand (8-pound shot for bop, 6-pound shot for girls), and 
weight.** These three scores, when properly combined, correlate 
very highly indeed svith the individual’s ability to perform. The test 
does not tell as much or give as many facets of the individual’s phplcal 
capacity as docs the General Motor Capacity Score or the Motor 
Quotient, but it can be administered very rapidly and correlates 
very highly with performance in other skills. 

, Cvfda/iee. The average phpical educator u ohen at a loss to explain 
or to prescribe corrective measures for the shortcomings of his poorer 
pupils. To prescribe a program of activity whicli will most cficcUvcly 
bring about rapid improvement requires a definite kao\>’ledge of 
Itandicaps, limiiatioos, and weaknesses. This knowledge can be 
obtained only through a well-planned testing program intended to 
give a profile of individual strengths and weaknesses. To illustrate 
how su^ a profile can be obtained from the scores recorded, let us 
illustrate from the tests mentioned above under the heading of the 
General Motor Capacity Score. Wc sviU set up an hypoiliciical 
situation in which test scores might aid in guiding the teacher to aid 
his pupils. Let us a«urnc we have a junior high school boy, 12 years 
of age, mth the following tat scores.' 


1. Sargent jump 40 eratimeten 

2. Sqxiat Umut ^ 

3. Iowa Brace Test Score 10 points 

4. Qassification Irsclex ... - - 122 


In addition to computing the General Motor Capacity Score, each 
of the first three test items may be assessed in terms of what is 
usually called a T-scorc. The T-score is much like a standard score 


na., pp. 16t-J6-«. 
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but is usually computed from percentiles, assuming a normal dis- 
tribution of cbilily, but not of the Ust scores?^ In this case, 50 will 
represent the average score, 60 ^viU represent one standard devi- 
ation above the average score, 70 two standard deviations above 
the average score, and so forth. Forty represents one standard devi- 
ation below the average score, 30 two standard deviations belo^v 
the average score, and so on. When the data for the boy whose records 
arc Recorded above are interpreted in terms of T-scores, ^ve find 
the foUouing results; 


7tst T‘ScoTe 

1. Sargent jump 60 

2. Squat thrust 39 

3. Jowa Brace Test 36 


From a table of T-scores, the instructor would note that in the 
measure of explosive muscular power (the Sargent jump), the 
pupil b one standard deviation above the average, so that he b in 
the top 15 per cent of all boys of that age and size. In the squat 
thrust, however, he is l.l standard deviations below the average, 
and 86 per cent of the boys will be superior to him in agility and 
blg-musdc co-ordination. In hb Iowa Brace Test, he b 1.4 standard 
deviations below the average; hence, almost 92 per cent of the boys 
will have a higher degree of motor educability than he. In other 
words, here w'c see a boy high in speed and ability to deliver 
power, but low in agility and still lower in motor educability. He 
will have speed but will probably Icam slowly and be somewhat 
awkward. The teacher would conclude ih.at in coaching thb individual 
he need not pay too much attention to dc%'eloping speed or strength 
but that he should proceed rather slowly and carefully in teaching 
him form and techniques. He will be slow to learn and may require 
almost endless repetition to learn skills, but in the long run he may 
be able lo learn them well and should turn out to be an excellent 
aihlcic. In all probabilities such a boy would not readily make 
a \'arsity team in team sports or in individual sports requiring 
a high degree of skill, but he may readily make the team in sports 
such as running, which primarily require him to develop posver 
and yet do not require too great an amount of skill. Tlib type 
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of pupil siiould be guided into Uic kinds of sports ^vbich do not 
require high degrees of skill but where satisfactions come from 
achievements requmag physical protvess. 

Tliere arc numerous other types of measures which may be used 
for diagnostic purposes. The illusiraiion above wd], Jiowcvcr, suflice 
to illustrate the point. 

Gratims. The complexity of grading methods arc treated more 
fully elsewhere in this text, and further mention of the educational 
value of scientific grading may teem repetitious; however, the problem 
is closely related to tJte testing program, and its final solution must 
be b.i5ed in part upon a sound selection of tests. In this connection in 
physical education, it is possible to give grades based partly upon 
ability relative to capacity. The correlation between tests of general 
motor rapacity and achies'ement test scores is high. This tvould be 
sommvhat comparable to giving grades in classroom subjects in 
rebstion to the inielHgence quotient or mental age. In school tvork, 
this is frequently not feasible. For example, one would not tvish to. 
graduate a physician from a college of medicine and license him to 
practice simply because he had done wonderfully well for a moron. 
One u'ould not tvish to have his legal practice turned o^'e^ to an 
individual tvho had been graduated from law school because be 
had done excellent work for an individual with an I.Q.. of BO. In 
these fields, absolute grades seem to be the most desirable. In the 
field of phj^lcal abilities, it may be preferable to grade the individual 
relative to his capacity. Thus, he is encouraged by being given full 
recognition for how hard he tries. This, of course, is not in accord 
with the not unusual practice of requiring the scores to be distributed 
according to tlie normal curve. If, however, justice to the pupil 
would indicate the desiralrility of the departure from the academic 
worship of the binominal curve, it would seem the part of wisdom 
to so depart. 

In physical education testing, it is frequently feasible "to an- 
nounce the examination question in advance. To give out the 
examination questions in arithmeUe a semester before the individual 
was to take the examination would probably result in everyone’s 
getting— though not necessarily deserving— an A. To announce that 
the all-around score in four track and field events-nammg the 
events— sviU be used as one of the term examinations does not jnsure 
that every one of the pupils >viU break die world’s records tn these 
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c\-ent 5 . To announce the t\vent>* apparatus or tumbling stunts which 
will be used as an examination at the end of the learning period 
docs not insure that ev'cr^’onc will have passed all of those tests. 
It docs, however, gH'c direction to the practice and gives ca^ 
individual an opportumty to know what his goals are to be. This 
type of objective testing offers possibilities in the area of physical 
education whidi arc not readily adiies’able in the area of the class- 
room studies. 

Molhalion. Most educators hold the opinion that testing and 
measuring arc svorthwhile tf the)' serve no other purpose than that 
of creating a greater interest in the activity program. Many self- 
testing devices of a stunt nature as wdl as the tests mentioned else- 
where in this chapter indicate to the boy or girl the progress being 
made and his or her status relative to the group. If the group is 
a fairly homogeneous one (preferably homogcncons with regard to 
g enera l motor capacity), this will serve to motivate the vast majority 
of the pupils. Such increased incentives tend to raise the general 
level of class performance, and if, further, the grading b upon the 
basb of grades relative to general motor capacity, even the lower 
5 or 10 per cent of the group may be encouraged and strongly 
motivated in spite of the fact Aat they will still be at the bottom 
of the group. Incidentally, it b found t^l with good teaching, those 
who are, at the beginning, at the low end of a prabability distribu- 
tion improve very much more than those near the mean and still 
more than those near the top. In other words, the spread of the 
dbtribution will be greatly narrowed toward the high end. The curve 
becomes narrower but higher, Thb b a desirable outcome of both 
testing and teaching. 

Afeasurvig progress toward aocomptishntnt oj objectives. Educational 
progress b best made by first clearly defining the objectives toward 
which the educational process should point. Then the educator 
should set up the educational processes designed to achieve those 
objectives. Third, he should attempt to measure pupil achieve- 
ment to sec whether or not hb educational procedures have been 
successfuL In the field of phnical education, the tests lend them- 
selves especially well to thb end. Hence, one of the most important 
uses of tests b to measure progress toward the objectives. Thb 
knowledge b equally valuable to the supervisor. The objectives are 
as ^ollo^^s: 
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in ehoiacisT and pcrsonalify. This type of measurement Is represented by ratings 
of character or personality qualities and is based upon comprehensive studies 
of bow best to assess these qualities accurately. 

6. Tests associated tcilh health. With the exception of the knowledge tests 
in this area, the other tests utilized are at the present writing less satisfactory 
the most of those discussed above. The majority of these ^tests are 
represented by the soolled cardiovascular tests, which comprise counting of 
pulse rates and the measurement of blood pressures under various conditions 
of posture (such as lying, sitting, and standing), and of activity (such as 
before mild, moderate, or strenuous exercise and immediately after mild, 
moderate, or strenuoxu exerdse), and the recovery rate of pulse rale following 
such exerdse. In general, two types of such tests arc most useful — neither, 
howCT'cr, being widely used today. The first is the type of test represented by 
McQoy’a’* Teat of Present Condition, or the McCurdy-Larson Test,’* and 
such tests as the army test” that is used to classify convalescents. These tests 
are taed whoi individuals in classes or on athletic teams are recovering from 
bouts of sickness and where the teadicr is not sure as to whether the individual 
is ready to partidpatc wholeheartedly in the activity. Application of such 
tests are useful primarily to give negative information, that is, to show when 
the individual is in poor condition. This justifies the teacher of physical 
education in sending the individual to hb {amily ph>'sician for a checkup 
before admitting him to the activity program, or at least putting him on 
a restricted reconditioniog exercise program- Thb t>'pe of test may well be 
used to prote« boys and girb who are playing on athletic teams l^m over- 
exploitation when they are not physically ready for such activity. 

The second type of tot b represented by one use of the Tuttle’* Pubc- 
Ralio Test, which b rather well adapted to the detection of pathological 
hearts. Unfortunately, a large propo rt ion of the smaller communities in 
the United Slates arc still without school medical service. It b possible to 
detect the vast majority of pathological hearts by the application of thb 
test- It should not, in any case, be thought of as substituting for a medical 
examination by a trained phyridan. Where, however, boar^ of education 
still rcfiise to supply such medical supervision, the teacher of ph)xical educa- 
tion may well attempt to protect hb pupils — particularly those who will 
participate in exceedingly strenuotis athletic activities — by the use of thU test 
which will delect almost all hearts which might be injured by excessive 
participation. 


Use of tests for research. The foundation for progress in any science 
or any educational field b research. The tests mentioned in thb 
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chapter arc the results of research labors by men and women who 
have do-oted much time to these problems. Research represents 
the advanced stage of study in any profession; and, consequently, 
many years of training and experience arc required before one can 
safely attempt to use the techniques of research for the solution of 
problems involving the improwmentof testing and measuringmethods. 
Tlic more advanced students who intend to enter the field of research, 
hosvcvcr, should become acquainted witJi the various techniques of 
research which apply to icsdng and to the development of tests. To 
the student not interested in doing research, knowledge of the tech- 
niques of research used will enable him 4o evaluate nesv tests as they 
• appear in the literature. 

Physical educators untrained in such research methods should not 
attempt to devise standard tests; instead to competent researcJi 
worken in the field of testing and physical education should fall 
tlie Cask of producing valid and reliable tests. To do this well re- 
quires years of training in testing techniques plus a background 
of advanced statistical methods. The average physical educator 
should, therefore, be content to study and employ the testing 
techniques described and recommended by experts in this branch 
of physical education. For a description of the tests to be used, 
the student should refer to the standard textbook on tests and 
measurements. 

A Knotvledge Test of Sports. This test is presented as a means 
of stimulating interest, and testing knowledge, in the realm of sports. 

It is rot assumed that it is worthwhile for a coach or a physical 
educator to become a walking sports-page summary, but, rather, 
that one is benefited fay being conversant with certain aspecto of 
sports in general. As a matter of&ct, too high a score on this test 
may bespeak a waste of some of the precious hours of youth. By 
the same token, a very low score may disclose an appalling la^ 
of interest in one of the most prominent topics of conversation in 
America today. 

This test requires 200 answers dealing with names of sporft 
places, trophies, performers, terms (olRcial and unofficial), and 
“tillcs,” It purports to presmt a sampIinB of each, rather th^ a 
complete list of all phases conceineJ. This is not a stand^dued 
lest. However, indications, based on scores made hjr majors m phjrsjeal 
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education claMcs, arc that a score of 180 is excellent and a score of 
100 or less is very poor. 


FORM A 

What particular sports events are connected with each of the following 
places? Locate them as to state, if they arc in the United States, or as to 
country if they are foreign. 


1. 

Intcrlachcn 

14. 

Polo Grounds 

2. 

Poughkeepsie 

15. 

Indianapolis Speedway 

3. 

St, Moritz 

16. 

Thames River 

4. 

Lake Placid 

17. 

Cannes 

5. 

Cary Slide 

18. 

Wrigley Field 

6. 

Forest Hills 

19- 

Rose B(3 wI 

7. 

\Mmbledon 

20. 

Ebbets Field 

8. 

Churchill Downs 

21. 

Longchamp 

9. 

Epsom Downs 

22. 

Meadowbrook 

10. 

Soldiers Field 

23. 

Lake Tahoe 

11. 

Daytona Beach 

24. 

Saratoga 

12, 

Tta Juana 

25. 

WaiViV? 

13. 

Madison Square Garden 




FORM B 

Part I — ^Wlth what sports events arc the following awards connected? 


I. 

Stanley Cup 

7. 

Ryder Cup 

2- 

Childs Cup 

8. 

Gold Cup 

3. 

Astor Cup 

9. 

Harmswonh Trophy 

4. 

Wghtman Cup 

10. 

Snyder Cup 

5. 

Walter Cup 

11. 

Parker Cup 

6. 

Davis Cup 



Part II 

1. What American lea^e pitcher had the lowest earned r im average per 
nine i nni ngs last year? 

2. \S'ho won the Kratucky Derby last year? 

3. How many undefeated, untied major football teams were there last 
year? 

4. WTio won the Decathlon in the last OI>-mpic Games? 

5. A good racing do^ can run 440 ^-di. m approximately what Iraction of 
the time that a good 440 man can? 
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6. Name the leading home>nm Iiittcr in the major leagues last year, 

7. W'berc Is Henry Iba coaching? 

8. ^Micrc is Bud IVllkinson osadung? 

9. What as'as the score of the Rose Bowl football game last year? 

10. \VhBt country won the Da\-ia Cup last year? 

11. What coiintr)- will be boil to the neat OlyntpJc Games? 


FORM C 

For what are (or were) the following noted in sport? 


!. Tcnlcy Albright 

3. Alan Amcche 

3. Paul Arizin 

4. Roger Bannister 

5. Patty Berg 

6. Terry Brennan 

7. Howard Cassidy 
Q. Olek Cleveland 

9. One Eyed Connolly 

10. Cleon Cunningham 

11. Ned Day 

12. Mildred DtdrickMn 

13. Harrison Dillard 

14. Walter Eckersall 

15. Robin Freeman 

16. Althea Gibson 

17. Pancho Gonzales 
10. Olio Graham 

1 9. Sonj.a Henic 

20. ' Carol Heiss 

21. Crawford Henry 

' 22. Tommy Hitchcock 

23. Lewis Hoad 

24. Ben Hogan 

25. Rogers Hornsby 
2G. Sim Incss 

27. JamesJcfTrics 

28. Hayes Allen Jenkins 

29. Robert T. Jones 

30. Jack Kramer 

31. Ford Konno 

32. VladamirKuu 

33. Jobnlnndy 

34. Don I.3rson 


33. Sal Magtie 
3$. Mickey Mantle 

37. Bob Mathias 

38. Wdlic Maj-s 

39. Cornelius .McGillicuddy 

40. George Mikan 
4J. Bobby Morrow 

42. Brook© Nagunkj 

43. Needles 

44. Byron Nelson 

45. Parry O’Brien 

46. Barney Oldfield 

47. Francis Ouimet 

48. Jesse Owens 

49. Andrew Payne 

50. Pheidlppides 

51. Amelia Earhart Putnam 

52. Robert Richards 

53. Floyd of RoscdaJe 

54. Bill Russell 

55. Earl Sande 

56. Wea Santee 

57. Arnold Sowell 

58. Casey Stengel 

59. I>julse Suggs 

60. John L. Sullivan 

61. Jim Thorpe 

62. Tony Trabert 

63. Stella Walsb 

64. Cornelius ^V'armetdam 

65. Trf Williams 

66. Gar Wood 

67. Fielding Y«t 
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FORM D 

The foHcjwing arc official and unofficial terms used in the sports world 
today— please explain them. In event they apply to more than one sport 
. explain for each sport if you can. 


1. Natator 

26. 

A hit 

2. Grapplcr 

27. 

An error 

3. Gridiron 

28. 

Two down 

4. Step in the bucket 

29. 

Mashie 

5. TTic hot comer 

30. 

Fungo 

6- The keystone sack 

31. 

Racket press 

7. Birdie 

32. 

Slice 

8. Stymie 

33. 

The green 

9. Eagle 

34. 

Hit the dirt 

10. Two up 

35. 

Triple threat man 

11. First and ten 

36. 

Set-up man 

12. Clipping 

37. 

Spiker 

13. Right in the groove 

38. 

Ground stroke 

14. Let ball 

39. 

Timber topper 

15. Deuce 

40. 

Harrier 

16. Fifteen-forty 

41. 

Wing back 

17. Thirty-love 

42. 

Strong side 

J8, Par 

43. 

An ace 

19. Double foul 

44. 

A duffer 

20. Three and one 

45. 

An upset 

21. A book 

46. 

A round 

22. Crx>okcd arm 

47. 

Chucker 

23. Portsider 

48. 

Puck 


24. OHside 49. Set-up 

25. Dead to the pin 50. Grunt-and-groan artist 


FORM E 

Please list after each of the following ‘‘titles” the name or names in sport 
most commonly connected with it. 

1- The World’s Best Loser ll. The Manassa Mauler 

2. The Haig 12. The Big Train 

3. Lamiplng Lou 13. The Grand Old Man of 

4. Bantam Ben Football 

5. Leo the Lip 14. The Flying Finn 

6. The Fl>-ing Dutchman 15. The Bounding Basque 

7. The Horse 16. The Lone Eagle 

8. Golden Greek 17. The Four Horsemen of NoUc 

9. Gentleman Jim Dame 

10. The Galloping Ghost 18. The Czar of Baseball 
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19. Inventor of UasVclball 

20. Slammin’ Sam 

21. The Sulun of Swat 

22. Tlie Man Mountain 

23. Dig Six 

24. Little PolCT Face 

Tcnnb 

27. The Strangler 


28. Old Satch 
29 Stan the Man 

30. Baseball’s Little Napoleon 

31. Lil’ Arthur 
«•» The Goose 

33*. The Wild Bull of the Pampas 

■14 The Brown Bomber 

Football's Mr. Inside and 

Mr. Outside 
36. \Vilt the Stilt 


SeLTCTED lUFERtS® ^ 

Brouha. Lu'i"'' ?"SuUr Work in Voons M'”’ 

Hi^sssf 

oil of print, stc 
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devoted to Zoology, Sociology, and Education, and two sections arc 
devoted to Psychology. The second psychological section deals tvith 
Transfer. Each objective and subobjective is subjected, in turn, to 
each criterion and marked by those it satisfies or of which it meets 
the condition stated, and by those it fails to satisfy or meet the con- 
dition stated. Only those criteria which do not apply are omitted 
after each objective or subobjective. Tin criteria that the objective or 
subobjective satisfies are merely indicated by their appropriate headings, numbers, 
and letters; those that it does not satisfy are indicated as above but preceded 
by a minus sign. The author’s judgment is the basis upon which the 
checking is done. The results of the checking arc not presented as a 
final word — anyone who chooses may check the objectives by the 
criteria and rate them. The ratings given arc believed to be essen- 
tially correct and defensible, however. In determining whether or 
not a criterion applies, is met favorably, or is met unfavorably by 
an objective, or in case it fits partially under all three, it is listed 
according to the condition it seems to satisfy best. The following 
method of notation is used in listing the criteria that apply after each 
objective: 

Zoot. for eooUgy 
Sodol. for soewlogy 
FiychoL for psychotogy 
Trans, for tronifn 
Educ. for education 

The respective numbers and letters are then used under their appro- 
priate headings. For example: 

Sportsmanship. 

“Sodol. I, B” 

This means that sportsmanship meets sociological criterion "I, B” 
which states: “The objective should emphasize the character traits 
^ valuable in our sodety.” Since, in this illustration, 
“Sodol. I, B“ appears under sportsmanship, it applies to all sub- 
objectives under sportsmanship. However, should it not appear 
undcr^ sportsmanship but under some subheads of sportsmanship, 
then it would apply only to those subobjectives vndcr which it 
app«rcd.^ “—Sociol. I, D” appearing under “Attainment of strict 
disdplmc means that attainment of strict disdpline does not meet 
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reminders of the fact that these arc acceptable methods of attain- 
ment that can be used. By way of illustration let us consider the 
psychological criteria under the first objective stated; 

/. To assist in procidingjor normal growth and dnelopnunt. 

Psychol. I, ir, VI, VII. 

This means that (I) the human body is provided svith a mechan- 
ism or mechanisms for normal g^o^vth and development, and 
(II) progress in attainment of normal growth and development is 
possible. • 

For the criteria of efficient learning it means that Psychol. HI, IV, 
and V do not apply to this objective. Interesting exercise (III) is 
a little more valuable from the standpoint of physical growth than 
uninteresting exercise but not enough to merit the inclusion of thb 
criterion. Correct practice .(IV), which includes avoidance of errors, 
clear identification of connections to be made, provision for matura- 
tion, and proper fusion of elements, does not apply particularly to 
attainment of normal growth and development. IVhether or not 
tasks provide satisfaction (V) has little or no influence on physical 
gross'th — much of the labor required of children is irksome to them. 
Since these three criteria do not apply in any appreciable degree, 
they are not included. 

On the other hand, psychological criteria VI and VII arc included 
because they do apply; that is, normal growth and development are 
attained more readily if individual difTcrcnccs arc provided for (VI) 
and if certmn elements are selected and stressed at times (VII). 
The contribution of physical education to this objective is made by 
means of exercise or rest as the case demands. Under criterion VI, 
for example, if one youngster b generally muscularly weak, another 
has a ^s•cak heart, still another b exceptionally strong, and many 
arc average, the physical education procedure that takes these differ- 
ences into account and provides suitable cxcrcbc to fit each case 
Vkull contribute more to normal gn)\vth and de%'elopmcnt than the 
type that docs not- If the youth with a weak heart b given the 
amount and kind of exerdse which %vouId be a normal dosage for 
the strong lad, he may cease growng and developing entirely. 
Criterion VH would involve taking into consideration the fact that 
there arc in most classes some children who have an incipient 
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U cases arc selected and given 

deformity of one t)-pc or anot er. 

exercises that stress normal ^,^11 be more fully 

involved, tlic objective under avoided— or corrected— by 

achieved. Stooped ^ p^int cadets furnish positive 

stressing erect standing. 

evidence of this fact. ^<«ftntUne Criteria. In die follow* 

List of Objectives and ^assified under the major 

ing lUt the objKlivH and , „aJonably 

aims of physical education. The hs jy Uic 

one, covLlng pracacally chapter 2: ‘Thpica 

definition of o" 

'ofpTrnti’Lntly Lough, phyulealactirity," 

I. r. imirl m pr.rid»j/<u "it”.' H, VI, VH 
Zool. I, A, B, 0, D 1, C. D, B. r 

Soeiol. I, A, C, D 

2. Bones. . 

B. Of organs and organic s> 

1, Excretory sjstem. 


1, JMccreioiy “j 

2. Digestive system- 

3. Respiratory system- 

4, Circulatory system. 


5. Nervous f>atein. 

g Sense organs. 

7. Glands. 


4. Circulatory system. v Anrfvr/nwtw”''’'' 

II. r. eni., in Jc«hpm «■! Tl, VI VH 

Zo«l.I.A,B.C,D 


Zool. I, A, B, C, D * 

Soeiol. 1, A, C, D 

A. Ofthesielctalsystem.^^j^^ 

1. IMuscles. • 

2. Bones. , 

B. Of organs and organic s) 

1. Excretory system. 

'> Digestive system. ^ 

HI. r. erml IV V. VI, VII 

Sodo!. I. A, C, D. 


5. Ligameno. 


5 . Nerv-ou* system- 
C. Sense organs. 

7. Glands. 
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A. For a normal day’s work, 

B. For additional evening occupation. 

C. To stand the strains inddcnt to cases of illness or injury to other 
members of one’s family. 

D. To do a reasonable extra assignment in case of floods, fires, storms, 
and the like. 

IV. To asiist in deieloping Urength tnmigh to do normal life tasks xtiOiout undue 
strain. 

Zool. 1, A, B, C, D Psychol. I, II, HI, IV, V, VI, VII 

Sodol. I, A, C, D? Educ. I, A, C, D, E, F 

A Tasks of regular occupation (including day laborers’ tasks). 

B. Recreational activities. 

C. Activities about the home. 

D. Emergency demands. 

E. Spedal games and occasional contests. 


DF.VELOPMENT OF SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

I. Development of psyehomotor sHlls. 

Zool, I, A B, C, D Trans. I, A, B, C, D 

Sociol. I, A. G, D. E Educ. 1, A, B, C, D, E, F 

Psychol. I, II, III, IV, V, VI, VII 

A. Quick adaptive choice. 

B. Quick adaptive action. 

II. Deitlcpmenl of proper co-ordination of special senses with body movement. 

Zool. I, A. B, C, D? Trans. I, A B, C, D 

Sociol. I, A, C, E Educ. I, A, B, C, D, E, F 

Psychol. I, II, III, IV, V, VI, VII 
A Ability to time properly: 

1. Movement of entire body. 

2. Movement of some body part. 

3. Mm-cment of some implement. 

B. Ability to judge speed properly: 

1. Of balls. 4, Of others in drills. 

2. Of opponents. 5. Of life hazards (street 

3. Ofbody. cars, autos, and the like). 

C. Judging distance: 

1. Of balls. 

2. Of apparatus. 4. Of sidelines. 

3. Of other persons. 5. Of goals. 
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D. Estimating force or 

1. Of implement or on 

2 Of opponent on entire 

«' Of body against other objects. 

E. Estimating weight: 2. Of other penons. 

1. Of implements. 


III. Development of Mtural.T 

Zool. I, A, B, C, D ^ 

Sociol. V.VI.VII 

ftychol. I, II. in. 

A. Runnmg and 


,B, C. 

,B, a 


U. 

M. Stretching. 

N. Rolling. 

O. Twisting- 

p. Bending- . , 

Using pnnciple of 
opposition. 

R. Ufting- . , 

c Applyi“5 

vation propo^iy’ 


D 

D, E,F 

Pulling. 

Pushing. 

Grasping. 

SitfinginS* 

Pouncing upon- 

Diving. 

Catching* 

. Carrying.^ 

. Dismounting. 


walking. 

B. Jumping. 

G. Vaulting. 

D. Tlucnving. 

E. Climbing. 

F. Mounting. 

G. Striking. 

H. Dodging. 

I. Swimming. 

T. Balancing- 

K. Catching self 

^vhen falling. 

SocM- UUV,V.VI.VII 

-«!/. end to one e 

10 

. f tidlls tommon to 

V. Development of I, A, B, C, D „ 

A Fundamental O' 

Zool. 1. C rsychd. Vi 

Sociol. I. B. ' 
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B. Fundamentals of dandng. 

Zool. I, C Psytdtol. VI 

Sodol. I, B, E 

C. Fundamentals of stunts (self-tcslingV 

Zool. I, C Psychol. VI 

Sociol. 1| B, E 

D. Fundamentals of dramatized physical activities. 

Zool. I, C Ps>chol. VI 

Sociol. I, B, E 

E. Fundamentals of corrective work. 

Sodol. I, E Psychol. VI 

F. Fundamentals ofscouling and camp life. 

Zool. I, C Psychol. VI 

Sodol. I) B, E 

G. • Fundamentals of a few drills. 

Zool. 1, C —Psychol. VI 

—Sodol. I,B?,E 


DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY 

I, Atleinment of iportmaruhip. 

Sodol. I, A, B, D, E 
Psychol, r. II, III, IV. V, VX, VII 

A. Courtesy. 

B. Truthfulness. 

G. Sympathy. 

D. Poise. 

E. Respect. 

II. Altaumenl of Uadership. 

Sodol. I, A, B, C, D, E Trans. I, A, B, 

Psychol. I, II, III, IV, V, VI, VII Educ. I, B, C, 

A. Exhibition of responsibility. 

B. Exhibition of drive. 

C. Exhibition of enthusiasm. 

D. Exhibition of conSdence. 


Trans. I, A, B, C, D 
Educ. I,B,C,D?,E,F,G 

F. Cheerfulness. 

G. Justice. 

H. Fair play. 

I. Honesty. 

J. Usefulness. 


III. Attainment of potitite aelite qualities, 
SodoL I, A, B, C, D, E 
Psychol, I, II, III, IV, V, VI, VII 
A. Initiative. 

• B. Decision. 

C, Aggressiveness. 

Zool, I, A, B. 


Trans, I, A, B, C, D 
Educ. I, B, C, D, E, F, G 

D. Persistence. 

E. Courage. 

F. Energy. 

Zool. I, A, B. 


OP 
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IV. of posilia maitl alUloJa. I A B, C, D 

Sodol. I. A. I>, D, E Muci,'A,B,aD,E,F.G 

Psychol. 1, 11» IV, , Alertness. 

A. Self-confidence. ^ Enihttslasm. 

B. Sclf-rcUance. 

‘ C. Morale. 


V. Atlainment of sitf-eontrol 

A. Seir-disapline: 

1. Avoiding swearing. 

2, Avoiding gambling (m ga®®)- 

B. Self-direction or guidance. 

VI. So<ial ce-eperation. 

P^tl;l:u'.niyv.v.v..v.. ^ 

A. Understanding. P. 

B, Loyalty. 

Vn. AlUtinmenl ef 

Sociol. I, A. B, D, E VII 
Psychol. I| II» * D. 

A. Responsibility. 

B. Dependability. E. 

C. Discrirnination nnd 

judgment. 

VIII, Atlainment of 

Sociol. V VI, vn 

Psychol. I, H.ID.’V.''’ ’ C. 

A, Friendliness. 

B, Cheerfulness. 

providing for frectige 

Zool. I, A, ® , £ 

•socioL v,vi.vn 

Psychol. I. 11. 

11. Promotion of school ipi^^ 

Zool, I« _ c 
Sodoi. i.A.ap.^ V.VtVII 


Truu.I,AB,C,D 
Educ. I,B,0,D,E,F,G 


s:!:b;SS,|f.g 

Obedience to leaden. 
Teamwork. 

srl:^aD,EF,G 

?^"dency to finish what b 

started. 

Tra“- {.A.B.^E F,0 

Educ. I.B.,O.D; 

AbiliV 


FEATUREB 


SS'.’:b:gVd.eee 
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111. Adiertising sihool OT institulum. 

Socid. I, A, E?, E Trans. I, A, B, C, D 

Psychol. I, 11, III, IV, V, VI, VII Educ. I, C, D, E? 

PROVIDING FOR CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 

I. Preperalion fsrr Uiswt lime. 

Zool. I, A, B, C, D Trans. I, A, B, C, D 

SodoL I,A»B,C,D,E Educ. I,A,B,C,D.E,F,G 

PsychoL I, II, III, IV, V, VI, VII 

A. Recreation (joyful). 

B. Doing acts wclJ enough to enjoy the beauty of the perfonnance. 

II. ImproTtmenl tf vjoioLt though improving body. 

Zool. I, A, B, C, D Trans. I, A, B, C, D 

SodoL I, A B, C, D, E Educ. 1,A,B,C,D,E,F,G 

PsychoL 1,11, HI, IV. V, VI, VII 

III. (See Desirable Habits II and III.) 


PROVIDING FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 

I. Eliminating cr ditranUhing tewy^ ihevgk developing eppropriaU interests tfi 
pfysiedt ceitti^. 

ZooL I, A B, C, D Trans. I, A, B, C, D? 

SodoL I,AB,C,D.E Educ. I, AB, C, D, E, F,G 

PsychoL 1, II, III, IV, V, VI, VII 
A Keeping violent cxdtement at a rninimum. 

B. Avoiding sustained mental tasks — fevering moderate rather t h an 
extreme mental efibrL 

C. Directing mental activity properly (giving pupils work they like). 

IR Jnerearing general nearal vigor. 

ZooL I, A B, C, D Trans, I, A B, C, D 

SoclsL 1, AB,G,D,E? Educ. I, AB,C,D,E,F 

PsychoL I, II, III, IV, V, VI, VII 
A Proper sleep and nourishmenL 

B. Plentiful physical exercise, particularly of fundamental largc-muscle 
groups, 

DEVELOP.MENT OF APPLIED KNOWTXDGE 
1. AttcinmerJ of krmtUdge oj ndes. 

SodoL I, A D 

PsychoL I, II, HI, IV, V, VI, VII 


Trans. I, A B, C, D 
Educ. I, B, C?, D, E? 
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Trans. I, A, B, C, D 

Muc. I,B,0?,D,E? 


Sociol. I, A, C?, D 

Psychol. i.n,m.iv y,vi.yn 

A. or performing units of performance. 

B. Of pulling all . presence of others concerned 

C. Of how lo conduct one’s self m the presence 


Trans.I,A,B,C,D 

Educ. C,D,E 


III, Altainmfnto/knoul/dstn/ffit^- 

pfsxW !:n.ni.iv.v.vi.vii 

A Howto crcfor.nirin.n«”»B“^„ 

B. How to care for others to an oirtnrg 

P^?W. li H. 

„. Ar^rr-atr 0 ^ W'" A, B, g D ^ ^ 

Zool. I.B Educ. I. A. B. to 

Sodol. I.A.n. C. f' y y, VII 

Psycho!. I. n, 

.oo..I,A.B,aD 

n’ in. IV, V. vi. vii ^ 

Uoaccoptsrblo ^o ' “ '’■”“"„ded uT- 

the seven ^Ic"* Contrary critena P^^y^tives and sub- 

criteria is not accept ■ . „crablc poss' j favorably bo 

sign. There arc. ->f criteria “^/.T^proventent tn 

objectives that acbobjecnve such « erttena, 

arl contrary to -..""^^oogh ridieulons. n.«“ 
ability to pidt pn'*-'"’ 
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notably those of psychology and transfer, which do not ask if the 
learning is good or bad. It iails to meet about all oUiets that apply. 

It is evident that no one could <diedc all possible objectives that 
might be suggested; those plainly ridiculous arc not considered. T e 
objectives in the following list have been advocated, or arc being 
advocated notv, by some workers in the field of pliysical education. 
Somc'of them arc pursued by many while being verbally denied in 
order to present a good front to the public. Accompanying each 
objective arc the reasons tvhy it has been eliminated. 

I. AltainTTimt of slriet discipline. 

— Sociol. I, B, G?, D?, E —Psychol. Ill, V 

This objective is contrary to present social practice ( — Sociol. I*_^) 
that it stresses curbing and subjugating rather than e=q>rcas5rg and enjoying. 
For the same reasons it is partially contrary to (C?) and (D?). Social contra 
(E) are discouraged rather than encouraged by this objective. Its pu»iut « 
generally uninteresting (—Psychol. Ill), and attainment U seldom satisfyia? 
(—Psychol. V). 

TI. Dntlopmeni of huge muselts. 

— Zoot. I, D — Educ. I, A?, F 

— Soeioi. I, C 

This objective stresses overdevelopment of certain body parts (— Zool. I, D) 
and emphasizes a physical trait not generally accqited as valuable in our 
society ( — Sociol. 1, C). Probably health is hindered in terms of a lifetime 
by development of huge muscles { — ^Educ. I, A?). Worthy use of leisure time 
is hindered by pursuit of this objective, for much time must be taken to attsun 
it that might otherwise be spent on leisure-time preparation ( — Educ. I, F). 
III. Making winning the dominant motive. 

—Zool. I, D — Educ. I, A, C, E, F, G 

— Sociol. I, A, B 

In the desire to vnn, certain body parts ate often overdcvelopied ( — ^Zool. 
I, D) and questionable social practices are often introduced ( — ^Sodol. I, B). 
Winning at almost any cost is contrary to cstablbhed social restraints ( — SocioL 
I, A). Moreover, thb objective detracts from health ( — ^Educ. I, A) in many 
cases. It makes for less worthy home members ( — ^Educ. I, C) and poor 
dtlzcmhip ( — Educ. 1, E). The donunant drive to win crowds out leisure- 
time preparauon ( — Educ- I, F) and is contrary to development of ethical 
character ( — Educ. I, G). 

rV. Development of star athletes. 

—Zool. I. D 
— Sodol. 1,11 


—Educ. I, C?, E?, F 
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those headings earlier in this appendix (pp. 527-533). The numljcrs 
in parentheses refer respectively to the stort and the goals favorably 
met. A perfect score is 4. There arc sectn goals of education that 
can be met (see eh. 2, p- 26). A rating (4, 7) is the best possible. 

Tlic scores were attained as follows: The four groups of crilcna 
(Zool., SocioL, Psychol., and Trans.) were considered to have equal 
influence on the score. If the objeedve meets all the criteria svithin 
a single group, a score of one point is given. If it does not meet all 
the criteria within one ^oup, a fractional score is arrived at by 
placing the number it does meet over the total number in the group. 
The total of these group scores is the first figure given in the paren- 
theses. The second figure equals the total goals met. 

In the event that once criterion is followed by a rjuestion mark, it 
is scored as if there were no question mark there. If two criteria in 
one group are question-marked, only one criterion b counted. The 
same method is used concerning goals. 


Those most worthy of general pursuit arc as follows: 

1. Skills and abUilUt aim 

I (3Vs, 6); II (3%. 6); III (3%, 6); IV (33/,, $); V, A, B, C, D, F 
. (4, 6); V, E (3lVt„ 6); V. G { 2 %^, 6). 

2. Cultural aim 

1(4, 7); II (4, 6). 

3. Menial hjigiene aim 

1 (4, 7); (4, 6). 

4. Desirable habits aim 

I (3“/2o. 7); II OVjo. 6); III 7). 

5. Persojutliljf aim 

I (2*/#. 6); II (3, 6); III (3, 6); IV (2Vs, 7); V (2*/s,6); VI (2 Vs* 6); 
VII (2Vj, 6); VIII (2*/,, 6). v /s* /s 

6. Purely physical aim 

ni (2»/5,5);I.V(23/5,5). 

7. Prestige aim 

1I(3V„,6). 

8. Applud knoichdge aim 

i(2Vss,5);n(2./„,5). 


Those less worthy of genera! pursuit include: 

1. Purely physical aim 

1 (2'/„. 5)! II (2‘/„. 5); HI (2%, 5); IV (2»/,. 5). 

2. Prestige aim 

l(3V,o.'‘):IIIC2V.,3). 
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(li) Competition should lake place only between teams of compar- 
able ability, and pla>‘ing seasons should be limited to reasonable 
duration. 

(i) The best obtainable protective equipment should be prwided for 
all participants, and special attention should be given to proper 
fitting of such equipment. 

(j) No preseason games should be played until players arc well 
drilled in fundamentals and have had a minimum of two weeks 
of physical conditioning. 

(k) Play fields should meet standard requirements for sire of area, 
playing surfaces, and facilities for safety, and all reasonable 
precautions should be taken to prevent accidents. 

(l) Contests should be selected, and rules and lengths of playing 
periods should be such that they are not overtaxing the physical 
abilities of high school students. 

2. Good citizcTuhip must result from all coaching and from all inter- 
school rampetitlon. The education of the youth of the nation Culs unlcs 
it creates the proper ideals and attitudes, both in the game and off the 
field. 

(a) The contribution of athletics to citizenship— indeed, to life 
itself— Vi-ill be judged according to the contribution they make to 
fine living. 

(bj Athletics should contribute a feeling, on the part of the athlete, 
of personal worth, excellence in performance, self-respect, and 
desirable personal and social grtmtb and dcs'clopmcnt. 

(c) Educationally, winning is not the only important item- While 
the will to wn within the rules of good sportsmanship is an 
important attribute to good citizenship, there b always a ten- 
dency to overdo the importance of winning in athletics. Other 

’ important contributions arc those desirable changes made in 
i killi , habits, and attitudes of the participants. 

(d) Athletics are rcsporaible jointly \%ith education for eslablbbing 
among boys and girb those standards of behavior that represent 
the best in good atbemhip. Athletics must contribute to those 
virtues which are socially sound for a democracy, such as truth- 
fulnen, fair play, honesty, modesty’, give and take, courtesy, 
self-dbaplinc, anirage, generosity, self-restraint, and loyalty to 
team, state, and nation. 

3- The ten caMinal athletic principles arc accepted as expressing the 
jwlides of our organization, and it b urged that these be displayed in the 
hterature of our organizations.* To be of maximum effectiveness, the athletic 
prog r am wilh 

closely co-ordinated with the general instructional pr^ 
gram and properly articulated with the other departments of 
the school. 
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(b) A significant phase in the growth of a living organism u 
maturity. Wide differences in the maturity places in jeopardy 
the well-being of athletic competitors. School personnel should 
permit competition between teams composed of comparable 
maturity. 

(c) Certain stages of maturity can be distinguished and should Iw 
utilized as one of the b^cs for determining parity in athletic 
competition. 

(d) Outstanding features of adolescence arc insecurity, awktvard- 
ncss, and excessive competitiveness. One can adjust himself to 
these factors of environment only by becoming more mature, 
wiser, and more sclf-rdiant. These are additional evidences that 
parents and school personnel should use protective procedures m 
setting up competition between individuals and groups of 
prcadolcscent and adolescent age. 

(e) A high school pupil or team should not compete with members 
of a college or university, a preparatory school, or other school 
wWch includes postgraduates on its teams, or against any 
independent team sponsored by an "outside” organization. 

(f) A junior high school pupil or team should not compete with 
memben of a team representing a senior high school, elementary 
school, or an outside orgaabation. This would not, however, 
exclude the participation of ninth-grade pupils as a member of a 
senior high school team tf the ninth grade is tmder the adminis- 
trative direction of the high school principal and if the other 
conditions stated above are met. 

(g) Appropriate secondary school authorities consist of legally 
certified teaching, supervisory, and administrative personnel 
directly under the superintendent of schoob. These personnel 
should see that the items noted above are observed. 

5. AU schoob shall fully observe and abide by the spirit and letter of 
establbhed eligibility requirements which have been democratically developed 
by each of the state athletic associations. 

6. Each state athletic association should attempt to secure the co- 
operation which would provide a plan of continuous eligibility from high 
s^oob lo college. 

7. For competition in which only one stale b involved, no school shall 
partiapatc in a meet or tournament involving more than two schoob unless 
such contest has been approved by its state high school association or its 
delegated constituent or allied divbions. 

B. The use of school facilities or members of the school staff shall not 
be permitted in connection with any postseason or all-star contest unless 
such contest has been sanctioned by the state athletic association. 

9. A school shall not permit any employee or official to encourage or 
collaborate in any negotiations which may lead a high school athlete to lose 
hb eligibility through the signing of a professional contract. 
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Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic 
Association Medical Allowances* 

H - H - I - V 1 ■ ! I H - ! 1 1 1 - H - H - l - H - l - l - H - 1 I - H - H ! I I! 1 1 ! ! 1 M - H - 
MEDICAL ALLOWANCES 

Prindpal sum (not to exceed) $500.00 

Entire sight of one eye if irrevocably lost 200.00 

Partial loss of one e^ e (seriously handicapped) 100.00 

Concussion (only if loss of consdousDcss occurs) 20.00 

Injury to viscu*, requiring surgery ' 150.00 

Suture of laceration 5.00 

Lacerations (not requiring sutures) 5.00 

Tetanus antitoxin 3.00 

Sprains (Joints of hands, feet, back, wrist, shoulder, ankle, knee, elbow) 10.00 
Abrasion 5.00 

Asplfaiiorts (li°^t 3) 5.00 

Fluoroscopc examination 3.00 

Medical attendance 12.00 

Surgery 25.00 

Hospit^ benefit 96.00 _ 

Serioia injury' ptwision Ourut) 500.00 
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Requiring one surface plasik restoration 
Requiring two surface piasiic restoration 
Requiring one surface sSicate cement restoration 
Requiring one surface gold natoraikm 
Requiring two surface gold restoratimi 
Requiring three surface gold resttxauan 
Requiring a gold crown restoralion 
Requiring a gold crown 
Requiring an acr>-lic or porcelain jaded crown 
Requiring Kadon crown or jacket or chrome crown 
rorcclaifi Davis crown with peel 
Open-face crown 

Requiring a crown with veneer window 
. Loss of one or more anterior or posterior teeth requiring 
bridgework, per tooth 
Maximum allowance 

Injury requiring an upper or lower partial denture acrylic, 
or aeryiic and metal with clasps, $15.00 per looiit, each 
for clasps, maxtmura allowance 
Injury to tooth requiring pulp removal and root ftlling 
Repairing deniufo or partial dentures broken but no t«th involved 
Replacing broken teeth on dentures or partial drnmres; 

First tooth 

Each additional tooth 

Adding teeth and denture or pirtbl denture to replace extracted 
natural leelht 
First tooth 

Each additional tooth 
Extraction 

Maximum for chipped teeth for one accident 
Maximum for one dental injury 
Fractures: 

Simple fractures of superior or inferiw mMiUa not 
requiring wiring or splints, i^udiDg X ray and care 
Simple fractures superior or inferior m^la, reducuoa, 

fixau'on, postoperafivccarc, and including X rays 

Compound or comminuted fractures ofsupenor or jnrenor 
maxiUa, reduction, fixation, postoperative care, and 
including X ra>s 
X rays: 

First Kray 

Additional X rays (not to exceed 4 ) 
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